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Beginning in this Issue, “Roy Blakeley’s Bee Line Hike” By Percy K. Fitzhugh 
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look well dressed and feel well dressed 


too. Kaynee Blouses are made from fine 


OU'LL probably go to grandad’s on 
Thanksgiving Day and feast on turkey 
and dressing and cranberry sauce--yum yum-- 
and all your aunts and uncles will be there 
and everybody will be all dressed up. Be 


sure you wear a Kaynee Blouse and you'll 


exclusive materials and are tailored to fit 
There are also Kaynee Wash 
Suits for little brother made with the same 


perfectly. 


Kaynee care. 


Send for a copy of the Scout Law in colors, ready for framing. It’s Free 


Ihe Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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CHAPTER I. 
We Lose a Memser 


OW Im going to tell you about the bee-line hike. 


Maybe you'll say you don’t believe 

everything I tell you about it, but 

one thing sure, it’s a straight story. 
It wasn’t so long, that hike, but—oh boy! 

Now the first thing I have to do in this 
story is to get rid of Charlie Seabury. That’s 
easy. Then the next thing I have to do is 
to tell you about Pee-wee Harris. Gee whiz, 
I wish we could get rid of him. That kid 
belongs in the Raven Patrol and when those 
fellows went up to Temple Camp they wished 
him on us for the summer. They said it 
was a good turn. Can you beat that. I sup- 
pose we’ve got to take him up to camp with 
us when we go. Anyway the crowd up there 
will have some peace in the meantime, so 
we’re doing a good turn, that’s what I said. 

So this story is just about my own patrol 
and Pee-wee Harris, and some buildings and 
a couple of valleys and a hill and some pie, 
and a forest and some ice cream cones and 
a big tree and a back yard and a woman and 
a ghost and a couple of girls and ten cents’ worth of peanut 
brittle. It’s about a college, too. Maybe you think we’re 
not very smart on account of being kind of crazy, but any- 
way we went through college in ten minutes. So you can 
see from that how bright we are. That's why we call 
ourselves the Silver Foxes. 

Now Charlie Seabury (he has seven merit badges) 
has a grandfather who lives out near the Mississippi 
and his grandfather asked him to go out there and spend 
the summer. No wonder they call that man grand. 

Charlie came to me because I’m patrol leader, and he 
said, “Shall I go out there and spend the summer?” 

I said, “ Sure, you might as well. If you hang around 
here all you'll spend is nickels.” 

He said, “ But when you start up for camp you'll want 
a full patrol, won’t you? You can’t count Pee-wee in the 
Silver Foxes.” 

“Talk of something pleasant,” I told him. “You go ahead 
out west and leave the patrol to us. We'll find a new mem- 
ber and when you come back in the Fall you can start the 
new patrol that Mr. Ellsworth is always talking about:” 

He said, “Good idea; what shall we call it?” 

“Call it the police patrol or whatever you want to, I 
don’t care,” I told him. 

He said, “ Well, I guess I'll go. My grandfather has 
a big apple orchard and everything, and I can go swim- 
ming in the Mississippi. I'll write to you.” 

“How is that going to get me any apples?” I asked 
him. “Go ahead, the sooner the quicker, and I'll have 
fewer Silver Foxes to worry about. Let your grand- 
father worry for a while.” 

So that’s the end of Charlie Seabury in this story. 
We lost a scout and his grandfather lost an apple or- 
chard. I should worry. Maybe, later, you'll hear about 
the Laughing Hyenas that he started. But believe me, 
there are laughs enough in this story without bothering 
our heads about that new outfit. 


CHAPTER II 
Missionary Work 


E had about two weeks to hang around Bridge- 
boro (that’s where we live) before starting for 
Temple Camp. If you want to know why we stayed 
behind when the Ravens and the 
Elks went, you’d better read the 
story that comes before this one. 
That will tell you how our young 
hero, the raving raven of the Ravens 
happened -to be 
wished on us, too. 
Now a couple of 
days after Charlie 
Seabury started out 
west two or three of 
us were sitting in 
the swinging seat on 
my porch talking 
about what we’d do 
to kill time for a 
couple of weeks. 
“What's the mat- 
ter with killing Pee- 
wee? ” Westy 
wanted to know. 
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Roy Biakeley’s Bee-Line Hike 
IEMEMBER «Roy Blakeley’s Camp on Wheels”? How that troop of scouts from Bridgeboro 


wandered all over the country in a lost railroad car? 

ever read; we'll bet a cruller and a couple of camp doughnuts on it. BUT (and that's in capital 
letters, too) there is one story funnier than that. Mr. Fitzhugh (the man who wrote it) has just let it 
oul of captivity. It was running wild until the editors of BOYS’ LIFE roped it and drove it into a 
corral. It’s a bear (that’s why we have to keep it chained up).* But here it is and it is a rib tickler 
from the first word to the last period. It is the best that Mr. Fitzhugh has ever written and that is say- 
ing a lot when you stop ts consider that he is the author of the famous Tom Slade series and all the 
other Roy Blakeley books. 
This new serial, which begins in this issue and will run through eight issues of BOYS’ LIFE, is 
written around the adventures of that same troop of Bridgeboro scouts, of which Pee-Wee Harris and 
all the rest of those comical fellows are members. Roy and Pee-Wee and the rest of the troop decide to 
go on a Bee-Line hike right across country, through towns, across rivers and even through houses and over 
stone walls until they get tu where they are going. Doing that sort of a stunt you can fancy they are 
going to get into all sorts of pickles and they do, for sure. 
humer and just plain foolishness all mixed up in the yarn, but the mixture produces a ripping old story 
all through, and it is illustrated by Bert N. Salg, the funniest funny artist in the world. 
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I said, “Speak of angels and you'll hear the flutter of 
their wings; here he comes up the hill.” 

“What's he eating?” Dorry Benton asked. 

“TI think it’s peanuts,’ Hunt Manners said. 

Pretty soon the little angel eating peanuts crossed the 
road and cut up across the lawn. He’s always cutting 
up in some way or other. 

“For goodness sake, look at him,’ I said; “he’s a 
walking junk shop. We could sell him for old metal.” 

Honest, I had to laugh. That kid looked like a Christ- 
mas tree. He was wearing his belt-axe and it looked as 
if it weighed a ton the way it dragged his belt down. 
In front he had his scout jack-knife dangling from his 
belt and his big nickel-plated compass hanging by a 
cord around his neck. He had all his badges on, and 
besides he had his aluminum cooking set hanging by a 
strap from his shoulder. He had his brown scarf on 
too, he didn’t care how hot it was. The reason the 
Ravens chose brown for their color is because they’re all 
nuts in that patrol. He had his scout staff with the 
Raven pennant on it and he was jabbing it into the 
ground as he came along. 

Westy said, “ What is this? A travelling hardware store? ” 

Dorry said, “ Are you starting off on a crusade, Kid? 
Where’s your steel armor? What’s the large idea? Have 
the Germans invaded Bridgeboro? ” 


WAS laughing so hard I could hardly speak. The kid 

looked like that picture in the handbook that shows 
just how to wear the medals and things. 

“What's this? <A coffee-pot?” Ralph Warner asked 
him. “ You must be going to join the Cook’s Tours with 
all your cooking things. What’s the big idea of all the 
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exterior decorations? ” 


That was the funniest story you fellows 


There is mystery, adventure, girls, fun, 
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“I’m a delegation,” Pee-wee said, 

“A what?” I asked him. 

“Don’t you know what a missionary is?” 
back at me. 

“Good night! Pity the poor heathens,” I 
said. “So that’s what you’ve got the com- 
pass for! You’re going to China? Break 
it to us gently. You sound like a Ford 
when you walk.” 

“You think you’re smart, don’t you?” he 
shouted. “I was out doing a good turn, so 
there. I was out doing a good turn for 
your patrol. I was trying to get you a new 
member. When you go after new members 
you’ve got to look like a scout, haven’t you? 
You’ve got to show them what scouting is, 
so they'll see. Everybody knows that. Didn’t 
you ever hear that it takes a scout to catch 
a scout?” 

“You couldn’t catch a snail with all that 
junk hanging on you,” I told him. “ Who 
did you try to catch?” 

“Warde Hollister,” he shouted. 

Good night, we all began to laugh. 

“ Warde Hollister?” I said. “ You couldn’t 
catch that fellow with a lasso. He loves the wild and 
woolly front porch too much. You stand a tall chance 
of getting Warde Hollister into the scouts. You're 
wasting your time, Kiddo. What did he tell you?” 

“He said he has something better to do with himself,” 
Pee-wee said. 

“There you go,” Dorry told him; “that’s him all over. 
Why should he join the Silver Foxes when he can shoot 
buffaloes and Indians and hunt train robbers and kidnap 
maidens and dig up buried treasure?” 

“Where can he do that?” Pee-wee wanted to 
know. 

“Right in the public library,” I told him, “division B, 
second shelf from the top. That’s a dangerous place. 
that is; I’ve known fellows to get killed in there. There 
used to be a kid that lived on Willow Place and he 
got drowned in a sea story in there.” 

“What are you talking about?” Pee-wee screamed. 
He always gets excited when we jolly him. 

“We're talking about adventures,” I said; “hair- 
breadth adventures—not even as wide as that, some of 
them. I know a fellow that got buried in a book; he 
was absorbing just like quicksand, and he got absorbed 
in it. What were you going to do, Kid? Throw the 
coffee-pot at him if he didn’t join? ‘You didn’t intend 
to hack him to pieces with your scout-knife, did you? 
Because a scout is supposed to be kind.” 

“You make me tired, all of you’” Pee-wee shouted. 
“Do you want to hear about it or don’t you?” 

“ Answered in the affirmative,” I told him. “ Begin at 
the end and go on till you come to the beginning.” 

“Then take the second turn to your left,’ Westy said. 

“* That’s what I get for trving to do you a good turn,” 
the kid shouted. “No wonder Warde Hollister said you 
were all crazy.” 

“Did he say that?” Westy wanted to know. 

“Sure and other people have said so, 
too,” the kid piped up. 

“They don’t need to say so, we admit 
it,” I told him. “Go 
ahead with your 
story. What do you 
want us to do? 
Light a campfire so 
you can unravel 
your yarn?” 

“That. fellow can 
be circum— circum- 
navigated yet,” 
Pee-wee said, very 
dark and mysteri- 
ous. 

“Circumvented 
you mean,” Westy 
said. 

“You know what 
I mean,” the kid 
shouted. 

“Go ahead,” I 
told him; “the plot 
grows thicker.” 

“Give us a couple 
of peanuts,” Dorry 
said. 

The kid turned his 


he shot 





When they came out they were crying from laughing so hard 








aluminum coffee-pot 
good morning sister 








Anne, it was full 
of peanuts. 

* Let’s 
what’s in the 


saucepan,” I 


CHAPTER III 
A Soicmn PLepoe 


™QO then we were all eating 
»s peanuts. 


L said, “Go ahead, Kid, and 
tell us. You're a little brick to 
try to find us a new member. 
He didn’t fall, hey?” 

“ He didn’t even trip,” Westy 
said. 

“Keep still,” I told 
“and let the kid tell us.” 

Pee-wee said, “I dressed all 
up and wore all my stuff so 
he’d see just what a scout is 
like. Because I thought maybe 
that would kind of lure him. 
I thought if he saw the cooking set it would remind him 
about camp-fires and eating and everything.” 

“What did he say?” Westy wanted to know. 

“He said he had no use for scouts,” the kid said. “He 
said they have to be all the time doing kind acts every day 
and that there isn’t any fun playing soldiers. I told 
him there are different kinds of kind acts,” the kid said. 
“I told him you don’t have to be so awful kind. I 
told him it might be a kind act to break a window— 
if a house was on fire; that’s what I told him. I told 
him he might do a good turn by throwing a lot of broken 
glass on the road to cut automobile tires—” 

“What kind of a good turn do you call that?” Dorry 
asked him. I was laughing so hard I couldn’t speak. 

“That’s a new one on me,” Ralph Warner Said. 

“Suppose there were bandits in the automobile?” the 
kid shouted. “There! You think you’re so smart. I 
know lots of good turns that are fun. Suppose I tripped 
you up so you couldn't chase a— a— poor little girl so 
as to steal— a— a—” 

“A piece of candy from her,” I said. 

“That would be a good turn,’ the kid shouted. 

I said, “ Well Kid, if a fellow doesn’t believe. in break- 
ing windows and throwing broken glass in the street and 
tripping people up, he would never make much of a scout. 
I wouldn’t want a fellow like that in my patrol. For- 
get it. We're just as much obliged to you, but the Pub- 
lic Library is the place for that wild animal. We could 
never tame him.” 

“Maybe if he could only see that scouts have a lot 
of fun,” the kid said; “because he thinks they don’t do 
anything but good turns. I wish I could get him for 
you, I know that, because you did a lot of things for 
me. But he only just laughed at me and he said we 
didn’t have any fun.” 

I said, “ Kid, you're a little brick. When it comes to 
good turns you eat them alive. We should worry about 
Warde Hollister. If he wants to camp out on his wild 
and woolly front porch, we should bother our young lives 
about him. Let him lurk in his hammock. Some day 
the rope will break and he'll die a horrible death. What 
are you squinting your eye at?” I asked Westy. 


him, 


“ He 
woolly front porch too much” 


the 


loves 





| I E. was sitting on the swinging seat beside me squint- 
ing his eye awful funny. 


He said, “ Keep still, stop swinging for a second. Do 
you see that tree away, way over on the ridge? Do you 


know what kind of a tree that is?” 

“It’s a large tree,” I said; “correct the first time. 
What about it?” “It’s a poplar tree,” he said. 

Dorry said, “ All right, it’s a large, popular tree. 
about it?” 

Westy said, “Take your hands off the swing, you fel- 
lows. I’m trying to get a bee-line on it. Do you know 
what I'd like to do?” 

“Go down to Bennett’s for ice cream cones?” 

“Come ahead!” Pee-wee shouted. 

“You'd be arrested if you went on Main Street look- 
ing that way,” I told him. 

“Close one eye and look straight at that tree,” Westy 
said. “Get right behind me. Now. Look.” , 

“All right,” I said, “I’m looking.” 

“Well, what’s in a bee-line with that tree?” he asked me. 

“ A lot of stuff,” I said; “ buildings and things—and vil- 
lages and landscapes.” 


What 


I said. 


upside down and, 


see 


wild 


“The line cuts Allison College right in half,” Westy 
said. “ See?” 

“If it sliced a couple of slices off the High School 
that would be better,’ I said. “The High School just 
escapes. It crosses Main Street, I hope nobody trips 
over it.” 


“What do you mean? Trip over an imaginary line!” 






Pee-wee shouted at me. 

“Sure,” I said, “if 
you have a strong enough 
imagination. Oh, look 
where it goes right 
through Bennett’s.” 

“Where?” the kid 
shouted. “Show me! 
Where?” 

“Excuse me, I’m mis- 
taken,” I said. “It goes 


right — straight — wait a 
minute—it goes right 
straight through the den- 
tist’s—Dr. Wade's ~ 

“You make me tired!” 
Pee-wee yelled. 

“Do you know what 
I'd like to do?” Westy 
said. “Id like to start 
from here and go straight 
for that tree. A bee-line 
hike, that’s what I'd call 
it. Let’s see your compass, Kid. That tree is—just— 
wait a minute, hold still—that tree is just exactly—west. 
I’d like to start and hike right straight for it.” 

“How about buildings?” Hunt Manners 
know. 

“If we came to buildings we'd have to go through 
them,” Westy said. “Through thém or over them. Or 
under them. Or else we'd have to move them out of the 
We'd make a solemn vow that we wouldn’t turn to 
We'd hike 


’ 





and 


wanted to 


way. 
the right or left for anybody or anything. 
right straight tor that tree. What do you say?’ 
Oh boy, you should have heard those fellows 
That shows how crazy we are. 
I said, “Carried by a large minority. All those who 
are unanimously in favor of a bee-line hike, eat another 


shout. 


peanut. Settled. When shall we start? To-morrow morn- 
ing? Righto!” 


“No matter what happens we'll go right, straight west,” 
Dorry said. 

“For the tree,’ Hunt Manners shouted. 

“Even if we have to go a little——” the kid started. 

“No you don’t,” I said. “ We go straight through the 
dentist’s.” 

“If things get in our way we'l' use resources, hey?” 
he piped up. 

“We'll use dynamite,” I said. “Scouts of the Silver 
Fox Patrol and Pee-wee Harris, First Bridgeboro, New 
Jersey, Troop B.S. A., all gather around your patrol 
leader and each give him six peanuts as a token of loyalty. 
That's the way the knights used to do in history 

“It’s a cinch being a patrol leader,” Dorry said. 

“Keep still,” I told him, “and give me two more -pea- 
nuts. Do you think I don’t know how to count? Now 
all raise your hands and stick your thumbs in your ears 
while I say the vow. Ready? Go: - 

“Before the sun sinks in the sink to-morrow night, 
we the members of the sterling silver triple plated fox 
patrol will plant our patrol emblem under the 
branches of yonder popular tree, having taken a course 
due west from this swing-seat on my porch, and 
turned neither to right nor left on the way even if 
we have to go through school again 

* Even if we have to go through the mathematics room,” 
Dorry shouted. 





” 








“And hereby we pledge ourselves with ten more 
peanuts each to our gallant patrol leader “a 
“ Have a heart,” Westy said; “what is this? 

or a monopoly?” 

It’s a go,” I said. “Nothing will stop us now. The 
world must be made safe for the Boy Scouts of America! 
Give me another peanut, somebody. Food will win the 
war. Hurrah, for the Silver-plated Fox Patrol and the 
bee-line hike!” 





A hike 


CHARTER IV. 
We Srarr 


N OW I'll have to tell you about where I live and about 
Bridgeboro and all that, so you’ll know the country 
we invaded. But you needn’t think I’m going to bother 
you with geography because, gee whiz, I have no use for 
that. Believe me, when you see my picture on the .cover 
of a book you'll know there is no history or geography 
or anything like that in it. And the only figures you'll 
see are the numbers of the pages because I should worry 
about figures in vacation. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


But anyway it’s dandy up where I live. My father 
owns a lot of property up there and so everybody calls it 
Blakeley’s hill. It’s in Bridgeboro but kind of just out- 
side of Bridgeboro—you know what I mean. 

Maybe you know how it is with towns that have rivers 
running through them. Rivers run through valleys—that 
shows how smart I am. There is always high land on 
hoth sides of a river. I don’t mean it has to be right 
close to the river. 

Now this is the way it is where I live. Blakeley’s hill 
isn’t a hill exactly, it’s a ridge. It runs along the same 
way the river runs. The state road runs along that ridge 
and our house is on the state road only it’s way back 
from the road. We've got a dandy grapevine. We've 
got a sun parlor, too. That’s where Mr. Blakeley’s son 
sits and reads on rainy days. That’s why we call it a 
sun parlor, 

Now if you sit on our porch you can look down over 
Bridgeboro; you get a peach of a view. Beyond Bridge- 
boro you can see the river. That’s where the town ends— 
at the river. There are a lot of turtles in that river. 
Across the river the land is low until you come to the 
other ridge. Now the space between the two ridges is the 
valley of the river. Correct, be seated. 

In that low land between the river and the other ridge 
is Little Valley; that’s a village. It’s where Harry 
Donnelle lives. He’s got a Cadillac that fellow has. Lots 
of times he treats us to soda, but he won't be a scout- 
master. Oh boy, but he’d make a dandy one. Little 
Valley isn’t very big; it hasn’t got its eves open yet. 


HEN you get past Little Valley there’s a kind of 

a small hill and then you come to the ridge. Up 
on top of the ridge is that big tree that Westy was 
squinting at. There are a lot of other trees up there but 
that one is bigger than any of them. Anywhere between 
my house and that. other ridge you czn see that tree. 
Down in Bridgeboro maybe there are places where you 
can’t see it on account of buildines, but most always 
you can see it. If you could have a string from my porch 
to that tree, the string would be right over Bridgeboro 
and the river and Little Valley and that other small 
hill. So now you know just how it is. From my porch 
to that tree is about seven miles as the crow flies, and 
believe me the crows have it easy compared to the boy 
scouts. 

So now our troubles begin. 
all right, it’s up to you. I 
troubles of our own. 

The next morning we started from my porch. We re- 
minded ourselves of the Pilgrims and Christopher Colum- 
bus and a lot of other people you meet in school. Our 
young hero, P. Harris, was all decorated up like a band 
wagon, belt-axe, badges, compass, cooking set, a big coil 
of rope and the horn part of a phonograph. He had it 
hanging over his back like a soldier’s pack. The only 
thing he forgot to bring. was the player piano from his 
house. 

“What's that phonograph horn for?” Westy asked him. 
“Suppose we 


should worry. We have 


“It’s to use as a megaphone,” he said. 
want to—to—shout for a e 

* House to get out of the way?” I said. 

“You never can tell when we may want to use it,” he 
said. 





(Continued on page 50) 
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LL Green Harbor rocked with delight. Cap’n 

Eben had lowered Tilmark’s colors again. Of 

course none dared charge openly that he had 

thrown half a bucket of water into the gaso- 
line supply. Rain could have done the trick. Yet Cap’n 
Eben’s engine had been the only one in the fleet without 
trouble and his the only fare landed on an utterly flat 
scollop market at a record price. 

“Ye can’t beat Green Harbor when it comes to pert- 
ness,” chuckled old Cap’n Hosea Folger. 

“Bet they'll try to even up,” grinned Cap'n Nate 
Coffin. “ But they won’t catch Eb. He’s spilled the wind 
outer their sails ’fore this an’ he ain’t been ketched yet. 
Smart man, Eb! But he ain’t sayin’ nothin’. He ain’t 
no boaster, jest a good, clean sport.” 

“Sure be!” agreed Cap’n Hosey. “ An’ you youngsters 
foller in his wake tomorrow,” hé ordered, rounding on 
the three boys who had been listening to the jubilations of 
their elders before the post office. ‘“ Don’t come home 
licked an’ spoil our Thanksgivin’. Tilmark’s got to be kept 
humble.” 

“We're going to beat them this year, Capt. Folger.” 
Bill West’s voice was confident. 

“ Better,” snapped the old man. “But ye do as I 
tell ye an’ steer in Eb’s wake. It’s the man who gets 
his fare to market fust who gets the money. -How he 
gets it thar, ain’t no one’s business but his’n. They'll try 
to trick ye but ye remember Eben an’ how he lets others 
make the excuses.” 

Bill nodded. Yet, somehow, it was almost with relief 
that he saw a stocky, tow-headed chap coming down the 
village street. “Hi, Jack!” he called. “Heard Cap’n 
Eb’s latest? ” 

“Who hasn’t? Going to make the Tilmark crowd 
hungrier for our scalps than their Thanksgiving dinner. 
Coming up to the meeting? ” 

“Betcher! Hike, you barnacles!” He gave the two 
boys with him a shove. “Say, Jack,” he asked, as soon 
as they were out of hearing of the old salts, “ do you think 
we're going to be able to beat that Tilmark Troop?” 

“We're going to make a mighty good try. We need 
that cup. Mr. Edgar showed it to me this afternoon; 
it’s a peach.” 

“Some Scout Commissioner!” breathed Ned Coffin. 
“Pretty fine in him to offer such a trophy for an inter- 
troop football game.” 

Bill West laughed. 
clared. “You heard those old shellbacks saying it was 
up to us scouts to keep up the Green Harbor end of the 
old town row. And Cap’n Eb sure set that afire again 
this afternoon.” 

“What’s Capt. Eben done now, fellows?” 

They flashed around at the sound of the jovial voice. 
Tall, lithe, attractive, every pound an athlete and 
every inch a man, Mr. Bailey, the Scoutmaster, was 
swinging across the street. Before he had caught up, 
four tongues were busy with the story. “Hold up!” 
he laughingly commanded. “Let one fellow do the 
talking.” 

It came natural to them to let Jack Sterns spin the yarn. 
He had been spokesman and leader among the Green 
Harbor boys ever since he had been able to lift an oar 
or catch a ball. But now, as he talked, he saw Mr. 
Bailey’s lips change from the familiar smile to a set line. 
By the time he had finished, a frown wrinkled the high 
forehead. “What do you fellows think of it?” the 
man asked. 


OR an instant they were startled at the quietness of 

the question. Then Ned Coffin chuckled as the picture 
of the Tilmark scollopers’ chagrin rose before him. 
“Everything’s fair in love and war,” he stated; “and 
there’s mighty little love in scolloping.” 

“Think the end justifies the means, do you, Ned?” 

“Dunno about that, sir. But I do know Cap’n Eb’s 
some hero down round the post office.” 

“What do you think of it, Bill?” 

“What’s worrying me is the idea the Tillmark crowd’ll 
come back at us someway in the game.” 
“Um!” He looked at Sterns. 

Jack?” 

“Tf I could do as much for the Harbor in the game, 
I'd be some happy. I’d rather bring that cup home than 
do anything I know of.” 

Mr. Bailey’s hands sank deep into his pockets. “I 
haven’t succeeded as well as I thought,” he said evenly. 
“A trick of that sort is not good sportsmanship. I’ve 
done my best to teach you football as I played it but I’d 
rather never see my Troop eleven cross a goal line than 
to have it win one game by sharp practice. There’re rules 
for every game. But the true sportsman lives up to the 
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“How about you, 


“It’s that and then some,” he de- 


” 


ideals of the rules regardless of how much it hurts. 

“But you’ve always told us to play to win,” protested 
Jack. 

“T certainly have. There’d be no sport in football 
otherwise. And I want that cup as much as any of you 
do. But I don’t want any cup with my name, or your 
names, or, above all, our Troop’s name, engraved on it 
and after that name a question mark.” 

It was so decisively stated that the four walked a few 
yards dumbly. Then Jack Sterns broke the uncomfortable 
silence. ‘“ You’ve 
taught us Scouting,” 
he said; “reckon 
you can trust us.” 

“T haven’t taught 
you Scouting if I or 
anyone else’ can’t 
trust you,” he re- 
torted promptly. “A 
scout plays to win 
but he plays’ by 
more than the letter 
of the rule. You’re 
going up to Til- 
mark to-morrow to 
play for Green Har- 
bor. You’re going 
to play with every 


ounce of your 
strength and every 
particle of your 


brain. You're going 
to play the hard, 
clean game _ you've 
been taught and I 
think you're going 
to win that cup. 
But, whether you do 
or not, remember 
youre representing 
more than your 
home town. In your 
hands is the honor 


of the Troop.” 

“Please, sir we 
didn’t steal the 
sheep.” “Knowed that that trick was 

EST’S voice was high and plaintive. Even Mr. 

Bailey laughed. “ All right; I won’t preach any 
more. But a coach has to make a speech before a big 
game and you gave me a text. Now I haven't any ammu- 
nition left for the rest. But you fellows needed it most. 
You’re a gang of highbinders and horse thieves and the 
worst one of us is the last one into the hall. Come on!” 

He was off at full speed. with the four doing their 
best to keep up. They would have followed him any- 
where with equal joy. It was because he could be serious, 
then change like lightning into a rollicking, hilarious 
comrade, that he had made the Troop the thing every 
Green Harbor boy looked forward to joining. It was 
because they had met him half way that the Troop filled 
the place it did in the town. Even old timers, like Cap- 
tains Folger and Coffin, acknowledged it was representa- 
tive. They had proved it this very evening. And they 
were by no means alone in their keenness to have the 
Troop eleven humble that from the rival Tilmark Troop. 
Possession of the Scout cup would give Green Harbor 
something to triumph over throughout a dreary winter. 

It was because of this local pride that the hour for 
many a Thanksgiving dinner was put off. By ten the 
next morning the highroad to Tilmark was crowded 
with the vehicles of Green Harbor. For once Cap’n 
Folger mistrusted his catboat; the motor busses could 
make the field in time, in spite of wind or tide. Not 
that the Cap’n loved football but he hated Tilmark. 

Mr. Bailey had taken his eleven up early. He could 
give them all the advice they could digest himself. And 
when, at last, they trotted onto the field, even easy-going 
Billi West was thankful for having been kept clear from 
such a crowd. It seemed to him as if the eyes of the 
whole world were watching him and his hands and feet 
became suddenly cold. 

He was still in a daze when Perry snapped the signal 
for the first practice play. He believed that everyone 
he had ever known was lined up along the left side of 
the field. And over there in the right was all jubilant, 
confident Tilmark, Everywhere was noise, not organized 
cheering, but the shouts of keen rivals keyed for a sharp 
contest on a crisp, sparkling Thanksgiving Day. 

In some way he kept his place in the formation but 





comin’” exploded Cap’n Hosey 
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By Brewer Corcoran 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


he was glad when the preliminaries were over and he 
found himself engulfed in the Green Harbor Troop which 
had hiked six miles to camp on the 50 yard line. 

“ Hear they’re goin’ to treat you to a reg’lar Thanksgiv- 
in’ dinner after the game, Bill.” There was real hunger 
in Ted Corwin’s voice. 

“Guess so.” 

“Gee! That’d be the one thing I’d know. If I could 
have had a shot at that feed six weeks ago, I’d have 
weighed enough to make the team.” 

“Seen the cup?” 


“We'll tell the 
world!” 
“Tf you don’t 


bring it down to the 
Harbor, Bill,’ Frank 
Foster went on, 
“we'll sure present 
you with something 
you won’t. treas- 
ure.” 
“Till do the best I 
can, fellows.” 
“That’s the talk! 
And say, Bill, watch 
Ben Davis, their 
quarter. He’s a 
fourteen inch gun at 
a forward pass.” 
“Ahoy there!” 
Cap’n Folger came 
surging through the 
Troop to anchor in 
the midst of the sur- 
prised team. “ Ye’re 
sailin’ under Har- 
bor colors,” he 
roared in his best 
quarter deck style, 
“an? I want = ye 
should get yer 
course true: Keep 
all yer canvas aloft 
an’ don’t luff for 
nothin’ sailin’ outer 
Tilmark. It ain’t 
never been did. 
We're up here to 
Beat ’em to a frazzle!” 
dozen of the younger boys nodded grave 
Cap’n Hosey’s word was law down in 
They began to feel the full weight of the 
trust put in the Troop. But, before any could answer, 
Mr. Bailey re-appeared with Sterns. Without a glance 
at the old sailor, he waved to his eleven. “ Get out there!” 
he ordered. “Jack won the toss; our ball. Play the 
game. Troop attention! Three cheers for the team!” 
“Do it again!” called Cap’n Eben. “ But don’t hitch 
on ‘ Tiger’; to-day it’s Turkey.” 
Even the Tilmark crowd laughed. They were willing 
to go that far because of the day. “But don’t ye water 
no cranberries, Eb,” shrieked Cap’n Dan Tobin. 


beat ’em. You beat ’em somehow! 

Half a 
agreement. 
Green Harbor. 


HE whistle blew. Bell West’s foot caught the ball. It 
sailed down into the shadow of the Tilmark goal. 
The game was on. 

It was Sterns who downed the fullback after he had 
run 10 yards. But Jack was not listening to Tilmark’s 
excited yells as he called to his line to play low. His 
whole thought was of the test to come. He knew Davis, 
at quarter, would begin to hunt for weak spots; he knew 
Ned Coffin, at left tackle, was the weakest link im the 
Harbor chain. He hoped Davis would not find it im- 
mediately. 

But, if Mr. Bailey had coached his team well, the 
Tilmark Scoutmaster had been equally alive. The open- 
ing play crushed into Coffin. The line bent. But it did not 
break. “ Good work!” encouraged Jack. “Hold ’em now!” 

He spoiled a fast attempt to circle his end. Bill West 
was through on Davis so quickly that a forward pass went 
wrong. Then Tilmark kicked. 

But the Harbor found the going equally hard. They 
did their best but the distance was too great to gain. 
Perry, the fullback, was forced to punt. Over on the 
side lines Cap’n Hosey grunted frank disgust. “Then 
boys oughter have begun to beat ’em thar,” he. declared, 
peevishly. 

“Give ’em time, Hosey,” cautioned Cap’n Nate. “ Can’t 
open th’ whole bag o’ tricks on th’ fust tack.” 

“Time to win a race is fore th’ start,” was the dis- 
gusted retort. “Looker Dan Tobin over thar grinnin’ 
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like a goose-fish, That crew's got somethin’ hid out in 
their locker, Nate; you go warn our boys.” 

But Cap'n Nate was otherwise engaged. 
started like lightning. Sterns saw 


The play had 


Davis racing toward 


him. It was a quarterback run. He saw a gap in the 
interference, knew he could get his man, plunged in. But, 
betore he could tackle, Davis whirled and shot the ball 


far across the scrimmage to his left end. 
forward pass. 


It was a perfect 


But West was on the job. He could not miss such 
an easy tackle. The end would not have time to start 
before he could throw him. Bill went for him like an 


hungry shark. But again the ball sailed over the scrim- 
mage, this time to be caught by the speecing Davis. 

A roar came from Tilmark’s rooters as the little quar- 
ter raced down the field. Only Perry stood between him 
and a touchdown now. The white lines disappeared behind 
the flying Davis. 

Sterns was after him, out ahead of the flying pack 
and running like the wind. Davis gathered himself to 
He started to the left, whirled, went to 
the right and the fullback fell sprawling empty arms out- 
stretched. 

Jack knew it was up to him alone. 
But could he gain rapidly enough? 
and Davis was still out of reach. 

The runner heard the thud of pursuing feet, increased 
his speed. Jack called upon all his He knew 
all Green Harbor was calling on him, knew the cup was 
being won and lost here and now. As the fifteen yard 
line went behind, he took his chance. 


dodge Perry. 


He was gaining. 
Five, ten yards— 


reserve. 


IS hands slipped, slid. But his arms tightened. With 
a crash, the two went down. Breathless, they lay an 
instant, motionless. The ball was on the 12 yard line 
but disaster had been for the moment. “Good 
tackle,” panted Davis, as he got to his feet. “Thought 
I was over.” 
“Sod I,” grinned Jack. “Corkin’ run. Get into 
fellows!” he called to his team. “ Throw ’em back!” 
“ Knowed that thar trick was comin’!” exploded Cap'n 
Hosey. “They'll do it some more. Wish me an’ a mar- 


averted 


it, 


line-spike an’ Dan Tobin war out thar.” 

“Ain’t much Thanksgivin’ spirit "bout you,” observed 
“Oughter be thankful that that young eel 
them 


Cap'n Nate. 
didn’t make one 0’ touchdown things. Game ain't 
lost yet.” 

Nor had_ the 
team any inten- 
tion of losing it 
here. Two drives 
into the line were 
smothered. Bill 
was responsible 
for the ground- 
ing of a forward 


Tilmark 



























p ass. 
had gained but 
three yards_ in 


three plays. Davis measured his distance, then smiled 
confidently as he walked back to the 20-yard line. “ Hold 
hard now!” he called. 

“Break this up!” yelled Sterns. 
try for a field goal.” 

“What's a * field goal,’ Nate?” hissed Cap'n Hosey. 

“Hesh up an’ see.” It was far easier to be impolite 
than explain the unknown. 

There was a crash as the line charged, a thud as Ben’s 
toe caught the ball, a wild yell from the Tilmark side 
of the field. The drop kick sailed true. was 


“They're going to 


The score 


3 to 0. Someone explained the disaster to Cap'n Hosey. 
“Dodgast my topgallant royals!” he fumed. “If I 
warn’t so full o’ rheumatiz, I'd tack over yonder an’ 


stop Ben Tobin's bellowin’. We ain’t goin’ to hear the 
last o° this, Nate. They're even up for Eb.” 

It began to look as if Cap’n Hosea had spoken truly. 
The Harbor team could not gain. But it did hold. The 
quarter ended in a punting duel. The half in the same 
way. The score was still 3 to 0 against them as Jack ‘and 
his team went off the field. 


I1.MARK tasted victory already achieved. Tobin and 
his cronies strolled over to make sure Cap’n Hosey’s 
feelings were in keeping with Thanksgiving Day. “Younger 
generation down to th’ Harbor ain’t quite so pert as you 
Gle shellbacks, be they, Hosey?” Cap'n Ben stated com- 


forting. “Come ‘long with me an’ I'll show ye th’ 
cup.” 
“Sorter act like ye own that cup right now, Ben.” 
“Sorter looks that way, Hosey. Stay up an’ have 


dinner with us? Yer boys’ll need comfortin’ when ours 
is presented with their cup.” 

Cap'n Folger eyed him thoughtfully but the hands sunk 
in his pockets were fists. “ Why, dunno but I will, Ben,” 
he accepted. “ Hear ye’ve plenty o° scollops left up here. 
Like scollops? ” 

The shot told. Cap'n Ben snorted. “Ye'll get a din- 
ner to be thankful about, anyway,” he * Got 
to go see our boys now an’ tell ‘em not to be too hard 
on yourn or you won’t have no appetite for turkey an’ 


promised, 


fixin‘s.” 

“ Nor scollops,” Cap’n Hosey shouted after him. “Nate,” 
he growled, “if them boys don’t lick the tarnation sky- 
lights outer them snappers, I'll paddle every last one 0’ 
‘em. That thar cup’s comin’ back to Green Harbor. 
Won’t be no livin’ next Tilmark otherwise. You go see 
our boys an’ tell °em I say for ’em to stop foolin’ an’ 
win.” 

But Cap’n Nate saw too many old enemies in the Til- 
mark crowd to desert the field. Nor was any exhorta- 
tion from him needed in the dressing room. Mr. Bailey 
was attending to that. 

“You've played a good fellows,” he declared 
you'll play a better one. An _ uphill fight’s 
You’re going to win. We're 
All you’ve 


game, 
smiling; “ 
always most worth while. 
going to take that cup back to Green Harbor. 
got to do is to play the game.” 

“it’s a game, anyway,” declared Jack. 
“And I'll say Davis is as 
good a chap as he is player.” 

*4 “So’re the rest of *em,” 
declared Coffin. “My 
tackle’s roughin’ me all up 


good, clean 


With 


a crash the two went down 


His hands slipped—slid. 
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He is a corker on making holes.” 

“Sure he is!” declared Mr. Bailey. “They want that 
cup untarnished, just as much as we do. And that’s the 
way it’s going to be. It’s a Scout cup. The old Tilmark- 
Harbor row is being fought out in our way this time. 
Now get out there and fight it to a finish, Remember 
you’re playing for Green Harbor and the honor of the 
‘Troop.” 

Tilmark, too, had listened to its coach. Davis and his 
men went into that third quarter determined, not only 
to hold that three point lead, but to add to it. They 
discarded the punting game and began such a savage 
series of plunging attacks on Ned Coffin that the Harbor 
was forced back and back as the tackle’s punishment began 
to tell. Only a fumble saved a second score. 

Cap’n Nate gybed his straw into the right corner of 
his mouth. “Them boys is goin’ to get the wind took 
outer their sails,” he prophesied glumly. “If they’ve 
got any ‘cute tricks, they oughter bend ’em on now.” 

Cap’n Hosey started to concur but just then Sterns got 
loose around the end. It was the Harbor’s first good 
chance to howl and they took full advantage. He had 
covered nearly 30 yards before a Tilmark back brought 
him down. 

The run seemed to put new strength into the team. 
They went into the line low and hard. Play after play 
was reeled off. The linesmen moved nearer and nearer 
the Tilmark goal. “Hold ’em!” begged Davis. “ Don’t 
let em score!” 

“Looks like ’sif th’ wind’s shifted, Nate,’ observed 
Capn Hosey. “ Reckon we're goin’ to enjoy our Thanks- 
givin’ pie. Avast! What's wrong?” Contentment changed 
“ That 


but he’s doin’ it fair. 


to sudcen doubt, then that to blazing anger. 
freckled runt knocked th’ ball outer Jack’s hands. I 


1” 


seen him. Hi, aboard th’ referee! 

Tilmark, too, was shouting but in a different key. It 
was not quite, as Cap’n Folger had imagined it. The 
tackle had been hard; Sterns had lost the ball when he 
crashed to the ground. But it was as fair as it was dis- 
astrous. They would have scored in two more plays. 
And now Davis punted out of danger and they had it all 
to do over again. 

Jack, sick at heart, hid his disappointment and rallied 
his men to the fresh attack. But Tilmark’s courage had 
revived and her line held now. When the period ended, 
it was her ball in the center of the field. 


AP’N HOSEY still bellowed for the undivided atten- 
tion of the refereee that he might lodge official pro- 

And Cap’n Ben Tobin, hearing, came into action 
with every gun trained point blank. There was no lack 
of excitement during that intermission. The two old 
warriors had the Tilmark-Harbor feud blazing mast high. 
Could they have had their way, they would have equipped 
both elevens with harpoons and cleaning knives and gone 
forth to lead them in person. 

It was all Mr. Bailey, crouching on the side lines, could 
do to keep his face straight. He had heard rooting in 
Bowl and Stadium but never anything like this. There 
was no possible doubt now that the towns were behind 
the But he knew both troops and knew they 
would stand the strain. 

But the very thing Cap’n Hosey most feared happened 
as the last quarter opened. ‘Tilmark ran off three swift 


test. 


scouts. 
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plays without stopping for signals. It caught the Har- 
bor team off guard again and 20 precious yards were 
lost. Such display of successful strategy moved Cap’n 
Tobin to saunter around the end of the field to call the 
result to the personal attention of Cap’n Folger. It 
was a dangerous thing to do but Cap’n Hosey stood the 
gaff and only looked what he felt. 

Again Sterns rallied his men. Again they held. Again 
Davis tried for a field goal. But this time the ball went 
wide. With the period half gone, the play became as 
desperate as even Cap’n Nate could wish. Yet the ball 
still hung in Harbor territory. 

A dozen more shifting plays and again Tilmark took 
up the rushing. Davis believed they could score again. 
He wanted no victory by a narrow margin. Twice his 
baeks crashed into young Coffin for gains. Then he 
shifted his attack. He started across the field on a long, 
diagonal, quarterback run. Sterns, in circling pursuit, 
was left clear of the play. He knew his opposite end 
would get the runner or Tilmark would score again. He 
had been lured into a trap. He felt suddenly weak and 
sick. There was nothing he could do. He dared not 
watch the end of the play. Close to the side line he 
stopped and went down on one knee to tighten a boot 
lace and conceal the anguish in his eves. 

But, of a sudden, came a wild yell from the Harbor 
crowd across the field. The tackle had been low and 
hard. The runner was down. The chance of victory re- 
mained. But a wilder roar rose above the din. Cap’n 
Ben had snapped Cap’n Hosey’s hard-guarded self con- 
trol. Even the officials had their eyes on the erupting 
old patriot. 

As Jack sprang upright, he saw his own men watching 
the crowd. But even as he yelled a warning, Ben Davis’s 
sharp-called “ Serial!” brought the Tilmark team into 
their positions. In a flash the ball was in play. The 
next instant Jack saw Maynard, the Tilmark end, racing 
toward him. But, before he could think, the ball itself 
came bulleting. Yet not at Maynard, but straight into 
his own arms. Davis had seen him standing there, mis- 
taken him for Maynard and hurled the pass. 

Jack, dazed, caught it, whirled and, with an open field 
ahead of him, raced across the Tilmark line. If there 
had been racket before, there was pandemonium now. 

“Go crow, Ben!” screamed Cap’n Hosey. “Go eat 
crow!” 

“Twas a trick.” 

“ Ain’t never swallered a Harbor trick afore, have ye 
triumphed the old man. 

But, out on the field, Davis was racing toward the 
“Sterns was off-side,” he declared. “That’s no 


” 


referee. 


touchdown.” 





HAT kind of a feast was that first Thanksgiv- 

ing Day in the autumn of 1631? Did those 

severe old Pilgrims make it a day of religious 

observance only, with naught else by way of 
festivity but a dinner? Read what Edward Winslow, 
the third signer of the Mayflower pact and thrice governor 
of the colony, wrote to one George Morton on December 
11, 1631. In the course of this letter he says, “ Amongst 
other recreations, we exercised our arms!” 

“You shall understand that, in the little time that we 
have been here, we have built seven dwelling houses and 
four for the use of the plantation and have made prepara- 
tion for divers others. ° 

“We set the last spring some twenty acres of Indian 
corn and some six acres of barley and peas, and, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Indians, we manured our 
ground with herrings or rather shads, which we have in 
great abundance, and take with ease at our doors. 

“Our corn did prove well; and, God be praised, we 
had a good increase of Indian corn, and our barley in- 
different good, but our peas not worth the gathering, for 
we feared they were too late sown. They came up very 
well and blossomed; but the sun parched them in the 
blossom. 

“Our harvest being gotten in, our Governor sent 
four men out fowling, so that we might, after a special 
manner, rejoice together after we had gathered the fruit 
of our labors. 

“They four in one day killed as many fowl as, with a 
little help beside, served the company almost a week, at 
which time, amongst other recreations, we exercised our 
arms, many of the Indians coming amongst us, and among 
the rest their greatest king, Massasoit, with some ninety 
men, whom for three days we entertained and feasted; 
and they went out and killed five deer, which they brought 
to the plantation, and bestowed on our governor, and 
on the captain and the others. 
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The referee bit his lip. “I didn’t see him,” he con- 
fessed. “ Put it up to the umpire.” 

“I didn’t either,” owned that man, thoroughly em- 
barrassed. “I was watching the row on the side lines. 
You put the ball in play so unexpectedly, it caught me 
off guard. It’s up to the linesmen.” 

But they, too, had to confess the verbal fireworks had 
caused them to neglect their duty. Davis’s face went 
white. “Leave it to Sterns,” he said. 

“He's nothing to say about it,” stated the referee sor- 
rowfully. “It’s on our shoulders. We didn’t see him 
off side; we can’t call him off side. The play must stand 
as made. I’m sorry but that’s the rule.” 

“But it isn’t right.” Sterns had come up, his face 
set. “I was off side, I grabbed the ball and ran without 
thinking. It was just instinct. It shouldn’t count. The 
score is 3 to 0.” ’ 

“The score is 6 to 3,” stated the referee decisively. 
* Piay 1” 


OR a second Stern’s eyes met the referee’s. Every- 

thing Mr. Bailey had told him about sportsmanship 
and the rules of the game flashed through his mind. Here 
was victory, here was Tilmark humbled, here was the way 
to the cup opened before him. But what about the honor 
of the Troop? 

* Both elevens agreed to abide by your interpretation 
of the rules, sir,” he said evenly. “ We'll try for our 
goal now.” 

“I didn’t think it of you, Sterns!” exploded Davis. 

“Take your medicine, kid,” growled Cap’n Tobin. 
“It’s what we all been lookin’ for from Green Harbor.” 

Davis shook his head. It was not what he had ex- 
pected. It was not Scouting. There must have been 
some way out which they could have found. But he led 
his raging team down to their goal and stood there, glum, 
while Sterns made the score 7 to 3. 

“Now get out there and play,” he ordered. 
show we’re not quitters, anyway.” 

Their kick-off proved that. Jack Sterns caught it on 
his own goal line. The crowd was strangely still as the 
elevens lined up. But Jack had spoken briefly with his 
men. There was a gasp from the Harbor side when the 
team sprang into kick formation. Why were they punt- 
ing off on the second down with only two minutes to play 
and victory assured? 

Perry caught the pass, saw the Tilmark forwards 
charging savagely, glanced down the field and sent off 
a high, clean spiral which fell squarely into Ben Davis’s 
arms. 

Jack Stern’s hands went high above his head. At the 
signal, every Harbor player stood short in his tracks. 


“We can 





By FE. O’Connor 


“ And, altho it is not always so plentiful as it was at 
this time with us, yet by the goodness of God, we are so 
far from want that we wish you were partakers of our 
plenty.” 


AN you picture this festival? The friendly Indians and 

the English youth, barriers of language, race, civiliza- 
tion, religion, all surmounted in happy rivalry of games 
and feats of arms. No doubt, each group introduced 
games new to the other; perhaps they found that some 
of their games were surprisingly alike, these Indians in 
their strange dress and the newcomers in their sober gar- 
ments and curious armour. Especially should we hold the 
memory of this early friendliness between the English- 
men and Massasoit and his people in view of the long 
tale of strife and bitterness and horror that followed. 
And let us remember, that the white men learned much 
from the Indians about raising their foot, as is revealed 
in Winston’s letter. Let us remember, also, that when 
we of to-day observe Thanksgiving Day not only by 
service of prayer and praise and by family festival, but 
by games as well, we are but following the custom set 
by our forefathers on that first Thanksgiving Day in their 
new home. 

The feast of Thanksgiving was observed generally in 
New England throughout the Colonial period, the first 
one appointed by authority being that of Massachusetts 
Bay on February 6, 1631. During the Revolutionary 
War special days for thanksgiving were recommended by 
the Continental Congress. 

Under the date of May 6, 1778, a proclamation appears 
in General Washington’s Orderly Book, a part of which 
is as follows: 

“Tt having pleased the Almighty Ruler of the Universe 
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The racing Davis came out but there was no move to 
check him. And then he understood. Green Harbor 
was playing the game, not according to the letter of the 
rules, but according to her own ideals. The advantage 
she had been forced to take, she was giving back. Davis 
paused for a second as the knowledge sank home. Then, 
with a joyous yell, he romped across the line. The score 
was 9 to 7. 

Two minutes later the final whistle blew. Cap’n Hosey’s 
mouth was still wide ajar. Beside him stood a dumb- 
founded Cap’n Tobin. For a second they stared blankly 
at each other. Then, suddenly, the Tilmark man gripped 
his rival’s elbow. “Come see can we recognize turkey 
when we see it,” he suggested. 

An hour and they found themselves still happy in the 
center of an hilarious crowd of boys who had plenty to 
talk about while visibly decreasing the Tilmark supply 
of turkey, cranberry and the eighteen side issues which 
make up your proper Thanksgiving dinner. 

It was not until Mr. Edgar, the Scout Commissioner, 
rose and lifted the cup from its place in the center of 
the table, that either of the two captains could be stopped 
spinning yarns about what the Harbor had done to Til- 
mark and Tilmark to Harbor. Then silence came over 
the big room. 

“When I offered this cup to the Troop which won the 
annual Thanksgiving Day game,” Mr. Edgar began, with 
a smile, “I had visions of a wonderful contest. Reality 
has exceeded expectation. I won’t attempt to gild the 
lily by recounting what led’up to the cleanest exhibition 
of sportsmanship I have ever seen. I only wish I had a 
second cup in my pocket. This was offered to the win- 
ner; Capt. Ben Davis of the Tilmark Troop, I have great 
pleasure in presenting it to you and your players.” 

There was a whoop as Davis rose slowly to his feet, 
his face crimson but his jaw square. “Thanks,” he be- 
gan. “I—I don't know just how to say what I want 
to. You say you offered this cup to the winner. I don’t 
think you’ve given it to the winner. Green Harbor may 
have lost the game but she won more than a game of 
football. She played the game. She refused to take a 
technical advantage which was hers by every right. We 
Scouts up here in Tilmark call that playing the game. 
“ Jack,” he said, suddenly turning to Sterns at his elbow, 
“this cup is a Scout cup; it represents more than a field 
victory; it represents Scouting. It isn’t Tilmark’s. Take 
it; we think you’ve won it.” 

“Wow!” exploded the dumbfounded Cap’n Folger. 
“That’s what I call game.” 

“It’s playing the game,” cried Mr. Bailey. 

“Tt’s Scouting,” declared Mr. Edgar soberly. 





to defend the cause of ihe United American States, and 
finally to raise us up a powerful friend among the princes 
of the earth to establish our liberty and dependency upon 
for gratefully acknowledging the divine goodness and 
a lasting foundation; it becomes us to set apart a day 
celebrating the important event which we owe to his 
divine interposition.” 

In 1795 President George Washington issued the procla- 
mation for the first national observance of this feast. In 
this document the President wrote: 

“TI, George Washington, President of the United States, 
do recommend to all religious societies and denominations, 
and to all persons whomsoever within the United States, 
to set apart and observe Thursday, the 19th day of Febru- 
ary next, as a day of public thanksgiving and prayer and 
on that day to meet together and humbly and 
fervently beseech the kind Author of these blessings 
graciously to prolong them to us; to imprint on our 
hearts a deep and solemn sense of our obligations to Him 
for them; to teach us rightly to estimate their immense 
value; to» preserve us from the arrogance of prosperity, 
and from hazarding the advantages we enjoy by delusive 
pursuits; to dispose us to merit the continuance of his 
favors by not abusing them, by our gratitude for them, 
and by a corresponding conduct as citizens and as men 
to render this country more and more a safe and pro- 
pitious asylum for the unfortunate of other countries; 
to extend among us true and useful knowledge; to diffuse 
and establish habits of sobriety, order, morality and piety, 
and finally to impart all the blessings we possess or ask 
for ourselves to the whole family of mankind.” Words 
which we may well echo to-day. 

It was not, however, until the Civil War period that 
this observance became national; until] that time it was 
confined, in the main, to the New England states. Since 
1863 the President of the United States has every year 
issued a Thanksgiving Day proclamation. 








ORPORAL 
was a game- 
cock—and a 


good one. ° 
Not that he had ever ([ 
proved himself with 
another of his kind in 
the ring, but you 
could tell by the | 
looks of him that he 
ran to about as high 
a form as would be 
found. You don’t 
have to be a judge of 
horses to pick a sleek- 


limbed Kentucky 
Hunter for a good 
one, do you? No 


more would you have 
to be a student of 
cockerels to pick Cor- 
poral as a_ classy 
looking bird. Class? 
Every line of him de- 
noted it. Glasses 
weren’t needed to see 
it. It was self-evi- 
dent. Some bird was 
Corporal! Some bird 
to look at in the yard, 
and some bird on 
paper. That is_ to 
say, he had a recorded 
pedigree a whole lot 
longer than most hu- 
mans. His ancestors | 
for a good many gen- | 
erations were right 
there in black and 
white, named by name. And those who knew the cockerel 
world could tell you that those names represented some 
of the most famous winged fighters that ever wore spurs. 
Blue-blood fighters they were, bred to the profession, 
with nerve and strength and speed and stamina, gay- 
colored, high-stepping purse-winners, who knew not defeat 
except in death. 

Corporal was as proud as the best of them. He pos- 
sessed an aristocratic strut that stated plainer than words 
that he was of considerable importance and knew it. 
His crow was like the blast of a clarion, a note so clear, 
exultant, supreme, as to attract attention whenever heard. 
His crest was a flaming crimson, his feathers of so many 
dazzling hues as almost to confound one. The body that 
they covered was not large—nor yet small. There was 
no superfluity about it, as there is none on a race-horse. 
The decks were cleared, ready for action. The tail was 
long, and as brilliantly and motley painted as the body. 
The legs were long almost to the point of being monstrosi- 
ties. They had a tremendous reach and striking power, 
and were pointed with long, sharp talons, that in combat 
would be capped with spurs. 

As we say, however, Corporal had never fought—which 
means he had never fought in a ring. He had fought in 
the barn-yard, but even that was now denied him, for 
the very simple but all sufficient reason that there was 
no rooster on the place that dared challenge or dared 
accept when challenged. That they were alive at all 
was due solely to the fact that they had cut and run 
when beaten. Corporal never would have done _ that. 
He would have died with his beak to the forefirst, those 
long legs of his kicking the air. To run, however, may 
sometimes be the wiser. What chance had the staid old 
roosters with a ring-bred import from the Philippines, to 
whom fighting was the sole object of existence? 


ORPORAL, as noted above, was from the islands over- 

seas, where the royal sport of cock-fighting has more 
devotees than in the U. S. A. An American of white 
blood can’t see much to admire in a rooster fight—or a 
bull fight. But some other people can. It is bestial, 
vulgar. To see two creatures slash and slaughter each 
other is not pleasant. It is cruel, it is repugnant to man’s 
hest instincts. Mr. Grover, the owner of Corporal, had 
received him as a gift, and if the truth must be told, 
had found him a rather troublesome gift, for being an 
Anglo-Saxon, his blood did not leap at the thought of 
a bloody encounter between his own gaudy, glittering- 
eyed bird and another’s. No, cock-fighting was not in 
vogue in his part of the country, and he was not one to 
engage in it if it had been. 








The hawk screamed. The fighting rooster made no sound 


Not having any use for a geamecock, but possessing 
one, what could a man do with it? That was the 
question our farming man had to answer. He could not 
well put the creature in all the glory of war-paint and 
pugilistic ambition into the barn-yard with the rest, for 
not only would he fight and perhaps kill, but having by 
right of handsome looks and jaunty demeanor and rabid 
conquest become the attraction of the cacklers, what 
could one expect but a variegated assortment of little red 
and green tailed fire-crackers more or less after the image 
et their parent? Firecrackers are all right in their place, 
but Mr. Grover did not want a barnyard full of them; he 
wanted a barn-yard full of egg producers, and very much 
deubted that a gamecock, the son of a son of a son of a 
son of a gamecock would much help toward that end. 
Se he tried to keep the young dandy in a place by him- 
self—a sort of Napoleon in solitary confinement—only 
to learn that no wall had ever been boarded high enough 
or chink made too narrow for him to balk at. Those 
long legs and those tropical colored wings were marvels 
of dexterity when it came to scaling; and that lithe, 
strong body and stronger will could circumvent most 
anything made by hands. Verily, he would cheerfully 
end confidently have tried to fly the Atlantic had oppor- 
tunity offered and he taken it into his head to do so. 

One day he made good his escape and had a merry 
time cleaning up the place. Maybe he had never been 
in the ring, but most assuredly he knew how to live up 
to the reputation of his ancestors. He could fight. He 
made that very evident before they got him back. For 
several days thereafter not a rooster was heard to crow 
—or if he did, he stopped 
abruptly when only half 
crowed out, as from some- 
where yonder a resonant, de- 
fiant peal smote upon his 
feather covered ears in an- 
swer. Not a man-Jack among 
them but was minus some- 
thing, from an eye to tail- 
plumes, and they knew right 
well what pugnacious inter- 
loper had done it. They had 
set eyes on him occasionally 
before, they never wanted to 
again. But they did. That 
was the first experience. It 
was not the last. Corporal 
had to have an_ open-air 
enclosure for exercise, and 
another 


Corporal was as 
proud as the 
best of them 


in one way or 
he would manage to get out. 
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| Not again did he 

| create quite so much 
havoc, however, for 
those with whom he 
might have tried con- 
clusions were wary. 


R. GROVER, 

sorely per- 

plexed, a little amused 

at the young blood’s 

! escapades, sometimes 

i more than a little 

| angry at the ardor 

and art of his de- 

struction, at length 

vowed he would cage 

that bird so that he 

would stay when and 
where put. 

But before’ there 
was time to carry out 
the threat, fate took 
a hand. Funny how 
we plan, and_ then 
comes some little 
bit of unexpectedness 
that throws the whole 
thing askew and 
makes all our schem- 
ing fit oly for the 
waste - basket, or 
wherever it is that 
unused schemes are 
wont to go. It was a 
hawk that did it in 
this case. Who ever 
would herve dreamed 
that the destiny of a 
Filipino gamecock might rest on a chicken hawk? 

We say chicken hawk. This does not mean that the 
hawk was of that species classified by ornithologists under 
the heading of chicken hawk. Authorities tell us that 
the real chicken hawk, so-called, seldom catches chickens. 
Indeed, most hawks are rather the friends than the 
enemies of ,farmers. Only a few are chicken thieves. 
Most of them, however, are killers of vermin—that is to 
say, mice and such-like pests that are economic liabilities 
to the owner of productive land. The majority of hawks 
will not kill chickens, but some will. 


HIS particular hawk was a big fellow, with tremendous 

spread of wings and length of beak and claws. For 
several weeks he had been raising cain among the poultry. 
Farmer Grover could not stop him. He had hung up 
tin-ware, glass-ware, underwear, and every other kind 
of ware recommended to keep off winged beasts of prey. 
The stuff had shone in the sun like search-lights, it 
had rattled and flapped and tinkled, but all to no avail. 
After a day or two the old hawk had sized up the suspi- 
cious folderols at their true value and minded them not a 
whit. No more did he mind the traps set on the top of 
convenient posts where he might reasonably be expected 
to alight. He simply did not alight there. 

He was old and he was clever, was that big hawk. And 
his quick eye could detect from afar a man with a gun. 
Of course, it was possible to lie in wait under cover of 
some near-by building, but Mr. Grover, like most farmers, 
had something to do other than to wait upon the fancies 
of a hen-hunting aeronaut. The ambuscade idea would 
have been all right if one 
could have told just when 

the old fellow was coming, 
Ww but he never sent word. He 
had a most aggravating way 
~~ of dropping in unannounced. 

‘s After spending several series 

» of unfruitful and tedious 
. hours with his gun over his 

\ knees, thinking of the work 
being left undone, our farmer 
gave it up. True, he ob- 
tained one or _ two shots, 
in one way or_ another, 
at the pirate, but it was 
one thing to shoot at him 
and quite another to hit 
him. 

There was one day when 
he thought he had _ got 
him. At the boom of the 


November 
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gun the tail 
feathers flew 
and the. aero- 
naut went 
into a sort 
of combination 
side- slip and 
nose-dive. He 
alighted on 
‘the © shingles 
of the barn, 
flopped wildly 
about for a 
moment while 
his would - be 
slayer, minus 
a second shell, 
gazed excited- 
ly, helplessly 
on, and at 
length took 
the air again. 
He flew un- 
steadily, but 
he flew, and 
the man. still 
watched, —_la- 
menting the 
short - sighted 
* haste that had 
brought him 
to the scene 
of action with- 
out any spare 
ammunition. The unsteady flight became more steady as 
the big bird mounted higher, more steady and yet more 
so, until as he vanished from sight amid the distant blue 
he was going apparently as strong as ever. 

“Well, I'll be dinged!” exclaimed the man. “I guess 
that there fellow carries a mighty good charm in his 
breeches pocket. Or else he’s too all-fired tough to kill,” 
he added after reflection. 

The chicken yard was lacking another chick, whose 
crippled body came tumbling off the eaves and must be 
added to the wrong side of the ledger. That hawk 
was not a profitable neighbor. Like many another neigh- 
bor, having borrowed, he usually forgot to return. And 
that constant borrowing was getting on the good far- 
mer’s nerves. Merrily would he have ended the death- 
dealing marauder’s earthly and aerial career if he could 
—but he could not. That was one of the provoking fea- 
tures of the whole provoking affair—he could not. Not 
unless he wanted to give up farming to do it. , 

With wrath in his heart he swore vengeance—much as 
he had sworn vengeance against Corporal—only with less 
humor in it. He could get along with Corporal, but he 
could not get along with this feathered ravager of his 
flocks that swooped from the sky and swooped again, 
weekly, sometimes daily adding to his quota of kills. 
Contraptions that had been known to stop less sagacious 
invaders of his ilk would not stop him. Nor would traps 
and guns. Nor would anything else, it seemed. Of 
course the loss was not enormous, but it was a loss never- 
theless, an appreciable one. An appreciable and con- 
stant one. And farmer Grover, being an up-to-date 
man in his profession, did not like leaks any more than 
the manager of a city manufacturing plant would like 
them. Besides, there is something disproportionately ex- 
asperating in being mocked by a rascal that normally 
and by rights should be under your thumb. Mr. Grover 
would have given a goodly bit more than the actual worth 
of the chickens to have been able to get even and cease 
being called upon by the household to explain humilia- 
ting failure. 





Corporal was from the island over seas 
where the sport of cock fighting has more 
devotees than in the U.S. A. 


ND suddenly, out of the clouds, came light in a 

streak of lightning. It was one of Corporal’s crows 
rather, by which he declared himself lord of all he sur- 
veyed and much that he did not. Those crows almost did 
remind one of lightning—they were so clear-cut and 
startling, and seemed to have such a spirit of uncon- 
querableness behind them. This time it happened to 
come just as the real, bona fide master of the place, 
chanced to be thinking of that other feathered creature 
that disputed his right—the one that came down from 
above. There were two of them, and both were disputing 
the right of proprietorship with him. He had an idea. 
Why not instead let them dispute it with each other? 
Was it practical? Could it be done? Could he get those 
two nuisances together? Not that he wished any harm 
to Corporal, but Corporal was born to fight, and here was 
a foeman worthy of his best. He wished no harm to 
Corporal, but he could hardly say as much for the other. 
Anything to stop him. Could Corporal do it? If he 
could, he would deserve to -have several gold bars and 
other insignia added to the braid already on his sleeve. 
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There was only one way of finding out what would 
happen—that was to give the islander the run of the 
yard. Most of the hens were done setting anyway. It 
was late in the summer, and the chickens were getting 
large—so large that their enemy was occasionally having 
a rather hard time of it to rise with one. The squawking, 
ungainly fellows clung tenaciously to earth, struggling 
for liberty with a force and determination that one would 
scarcely be inclined to anticipate. Once off terra firma 
and they had a very distinct impression that it would 
be the last of them. Even a half-grown chicken will 
fight well when it fights for its life, and the hawk was 
finding it so. His snatchings were not quite as handily 
accomplished as formerly. J 

Well, the upshot of it was that Corporal, a good deal 
to his surprise, was removed from the enclosure which he 
detested and which for several days had out-bested his 
best efforts to get free. He was taken out, and wonder 
of wonders, without watching his chance, allowed to roam 
at large, to mingle with those whose liberty he had envied 
from afar. 

So often had he been with them now, when to be with 
them was a piece of outlawry, that he did not feel the 
original impulse to fight. Why try conclusions with such 
poor specimens of the manly art of self-defense? Besides, 
had he not a sort of scraping acquaintance with them? 
And even a gamecock may have those, opportunity offer- 
ing, with whom he is on more friendly terms than with 
others. Not that Corporal was friendly. Far be it from 
him! He had merely come to a point where he didn’t 
care to fight his companions over nothing all the time. 
What was the use? He had licked them. And on their 
part, if they could possibly help it, they gave him no 
occasion to fight. If he was passive about it all, ready 
to fight or not to fight, they were not. They decidedly 
did not want to fight—not with that fellow. They showed 
it in every note and gesture. Politely they gave him 
the right of way. And he took it without quarreling, 
whereas a few days before he would have walked out of 
his way to seek trouble—a long distance out of his way. 
Let a stranger appear and he would have done it even now. 





STRANGER did appear. It was on the second day 

of the new era. He appeared first as a far-away 
speck in the sky. He seemed to know whither he was 
bound, for the speck grew rapidly Jarger, as though com- 
ing fast and sure on its course. 

Corporal did not see him. As the stranger began to 
circle overhead, however, he saw the shadow. So did the 
others. They sped for cover. From long and tragic 
experience they had come to know what they might ex- 
pect. Some simply squatted, “ freezing” where they were. 
Others vanished beneath bush or roof, wherever they 
could find refuge from the observant eyes above. More 
than once the intrepid robber, either from miscalcula- 
tion or recklessness, had swooped on older members of 
the flock, and even got away with them, though it had 
required a firm grip of the talons and a mighty beating 
of the giant wings. Hawks have been known to tackle 
almost anything, and this one would do it on occasion. 

Corporal did not pay any particular attention. He knew, 
in common with his kind, that a moving shadow on the 
ground might mean danger from overhead, but who was 
he to shy at danger? He feared death not at all. Fear 
of such things had been religiously bred out of him, 
and indomitable courage bred into him. True, some 
gamecocks will size up yellow in a pinch despite the 
finest of show points, and Corporal had never been tried 
out against an equal—but just now, at any rate, he 
was not running. It might not 
count for much, but he stood his 
ground and manifested no ex- 
citement. 

On silent wings, as noiseless as 
their shadow, the big bird 
swooped. It was a good-sized 
chicken, now almost a pullet, that 














His crow was like the blast 
of a Clarion 


he struck — and 
that chicken 
squawked with 
all the terror of 
his chicken soul. 
He fairly yelled. 
He_ knew that 
death had him 
by the back, and 
he had no wish 
to die He 
struggled desper- 
ately—not against 
the foe but to 
get away, ex- 
erting all the 
strength of wing 
and limb and 
body that he 
possessed, throw- 
ing his weight 
and all else into 
the scales to 
counterbal- 
ance the lifting 
power that was - 
seeking to drag 
him from _ the 
friendly earth. 

The farmer, 
hearing the tumult, came running. Corporal got there 
first. He knew in his own way as well as anyone else 
that a stranger was in the lists and warring upon his 
charges. Were they not his charges? Had he not won 
a right to them? And was he not, like the other males 
about the place, their protector? As one of the lords 
of the flock, and by virtue of conquest its chief lord, 
it was his duty to take care of the flock, and any in- 
truder was an intruder upon his own rights, an encroacher 
upon his possessions. To jealously fight for its own and 
to protect its own is a law of the animal world. It was 
up to Corporal to interfere in this transgression of prop- 
erty rights that endangered those in his keeping—and he 
did interfere. 

The farmer saw him as he closed in. The struggles 
of the pullet had kept the hawk to the ground in his 
attempt to rise with it. In a moment he would have 
managed to get awuy, loot and all, but just now the 
chicken, in the first undiminished frenzy of strength, held 
him more or less anchored. 





He could fight 


HEN Corporal hit, that hawk was probably the most 

surprised hawk in hawkdom. Corporal knew how 
to do it. He didn’t bother much about his beak—he 
used those long, powerful legs with the spurs at the end 
of them—no artificial spurs in this case, just those with 
which nature, aided by careful breeding selection, had 
equipped him. : 

His first slash was an eye-opener, almost an eye ex- 
tinguisher. The hawk knew he had been struck. Hardly 
knew it before he had been struck again. He needed no 
instructor to tell him that he was up against it. Each 
time Corporal landed he drew blood, and he was landing 
fast. By the time the hawk could let go the chicken he 
had his hands full elsewhere. They clinched in a whirl 
of feathers, and the farmer and the gathering family, 
likewise attracted by the commotion, looked on in mute 
amazement. ; 

The hawk screamed, the fighting rooster made no sound. 
Both were unmindful of the spectators, engrossed in the 
struggle. The maddened outlaw of the air, furious at 
the assault upon him, at being denied his prey, fought in 
a blind rage, oblivious to all else. 

And he was a doughty fighter. His hooked beak might 
have been a Dutchman’s ancient halberd, and his talons, 
fashioned for seizing, were like Turkish scimitars. Worst 
of all, almost, were his wings. In that respect, at least, 
he had the advantage of his antagonist. They were big, 
powerful flails, and he knew how to use them. A single 
blow knocked Corporal headlong, but like the scintillating 
flash of a diamond he had recovered. 

The hawk fought head-on. That is, he plunged straight 
ahead in his attack, trying to beat his opponent down 
and under so that he could get at him with beak and 
elaw to tear his life out. With Corporal it was different. 
His feet were his great asset. Flinging himself by sheer 
force of leg and wing feet-first into his foe, he would 
ply the ripping, wicked nails with disastrous effect. 

Could he really have got home with his blows as he 
would have liked nothing could have stood long against 
him, but he was not left free to do as he pleased. The 
smothering onslaught of the giant hawk hampered him. 
Sometimes a blow would not land at all, sometimes wide 
of its mark. And he got blows in return. Movement 
was almost more rapid than eye could follow. They 

(Continued on page 50) 














1 flew my signal 
on the side of the 
rock opposite the pit 


ONSO PICETTI, the 
Bahaman, strode into 
the yard of the little 
beach bungalow where 

Kent Tatum and Len Dardon 


sat on a bench under a _ coco Le 
palm in the early morning, oo 
mending a fishing net. >i 
“What are you doing here?” re 
Kent cried, dropping his work ‘ 


“TI thought you and * 
somewhere in the 


and jumping up. 
the Pelican were 
Bahamas! ” 

“The Pelican is somewhere in the 
Bahamas—on the bottom, and all 
hands with her, for all I know,” 

Picetti answered, “ but, thank my good 
fortune, I am here. It was a terrible 
hurricane.” 

The boys’ faces were instantly grave 
but Len, noting Picetti’s unworried 
look, remarked: 

“You seem to be taking it mighty 
cheerfully, to have lost a good freighter, 

a crew and a cargo.” 

“Perhaps I do look cheerful—well, I cannot help it, 
for from my ill fortune has come great good fortune. “I 
have found treasure.” 

Kent and Len glanced quickly at each other and then 
looked straight into Picetti’s eyes to see if there might 
be aught amiss. To speak so of finding treasure hinted 


of fever. 

Picetti tugged nervously at the short black bristles on 
his upper lip, but complacently returned their silent 
stare. 


The leaves of the coco palm rustled rainily. A fish 
hawk in pursuit of its morning meal struck deep in a 
hollow between the low, violet-hued waves of the ebbing 
tide, and arose with empty talons. From a thicket of 
hibiscus and poinciana back from the beach came the 
fascinating “ hoo-hoo-hoo” of a mourning dove. 

“Come sit down, Fonso,” Kent said, motioning toward 


i t By 

the end of the bench, from which he brushed a coil 

of fishing line. “ What is this strange tale? Tell 
us all about it—but first, have you had 
breakfast?” 

“TI ate at a cafe,” Picetti 
answered shortly, without the 
courtesy of a 
“thank you.” 
Apparently, he 





Oren ll 


was not 
only willing, 
but anxious 
to tell his 

tale. 
“Tt was in the 
lower Bahamas,’ he 


began, in the surpris- 
ingly precise English which nearly 
all educated Bahamens use. “ For 
half the night and half the next 
morning after the freighter was 
swamped and went to the bottom 
I rode a hatch in a sea with waves like hills 
They climbed and tumbled and broke and ! 
Then, when I thought I was to 
a steep wall of 


was spent. 

be dashed to death against 

rock, a wave many feet higher than the top 
of the rock lifted me, hatch and all, and threw me 
on top of it. How I panted! In Jong, groaning 
sucks of breath I drew back the life that had been 
so nearly mauled out of me. 

“But I am a son of the sea, and hurricanes | 
have known from the time of my knowing anything. 
So in a few hours I stood up, though dizzy and 
slack of muscle. The burn of the sun drove me 

into the shallow in the rock, that had been filled by the 
high waves. In the hollow, luckily for me, some shell 
fish had been thrown, and at the wane of the day I 
ate such of them as I knew to be good. When I be- 
gan to feel the strength of the food, I sought a bunk 
for the night. In a corner against a bulge of rock I 
slept, and not uncomfortably, for the sun had baked 
my bed against the reach of the night chill. 


¢¢9N the morning I ate more shell fish, and then 

| started out to find a point from which I could best 
hail a passing craft. The sea, though still running high, 
was not so loud in its roar, and I heard a curious, 
whistling sound toward the other side of the cay. I 
will call it a cay, though it was not a cay, but a colossal 
rock. As I approached the sound I came to a circular- 
shaped pit about half full of water. So clear was the 
water that it seemed I was looking through a glass at 
the bottom of the pit. The water was still, except 
when the bright-colored fishes that swam thickly in it 
flipped the surface with their tails. 

“The pit, I judge, is about two hundred feet across. 
Its walls drop nearly straight for—one hundred feet, I 
think. The rim of the pit is cut with many fissures, but 
the wall is solid, except for a deep, wedge-shaped crevice, 
which must have been made ages ago by an earthquake. 
This crevice leads out, but it is so long and crooked that 
the wash of the sea never reaches the pit, It was the 
sea rushing in and out of the mouth of the crevice that 
made the whistling sound. 

“Near the inside end of the crevice, in the pit, I saw 
what I at first thought was a big, flat-topped rock. I 
looked closer, and saw that it was not a rock!” 

The Bahaman paused and fastened his dark keen eyes 
on first one and then the other. There was a strange 
glitter in them that made the boys feel creepy. 

“ What was it, Fonso? ” Kent asked. 


“A chest,” he replied, in a lowered voice. “It is the 
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chest of a pirate, full of pirate treasure, of course. I 
know, for when a boy I saw one like it at Run Cay, and, 
they told me, it had been full of money and jewels. 

“ But why should a chest of treasure be in a place like 
that?” Len demanded, somewhat incredulously. 

“That the chest is there is the answer,” Picetti re- 
plied. “It was put there, for safe keeping, and it has 
kept, for who knows how many years? And that it was 
put in such a place is proof that it holds a fortune, no 
doubt. I will tell you more about the pit and the cay, 

and then you will understand. 

“The cay is surrounded by 

rocks and wandering cur- 

The rocks are large 

and small, and some stick up 

jagged and sharp and some 

lurk just beneath. The cur- 

rents cross and recross, 

The rock of the cay is so 

steep and high all around that a landing 

from a boat cannot be made. I was there 

four days before I was taken off, and I 

thought it all out then, how and why the chest was put 
there. 

“It could have happened, I suppose, that the pirate’s 
ship was wrecked in a hurricane there, as my freighter 
was wrecked, and a mountain of a wave have thrown the 
chest, along with the vessel, into the pit; but if so, there 
should be wreckage—pieces of iron, bolts, chains, some- 
thing. But only the chest is there, and I believe some 
pirate who chanced to know of the pit hid it there. He 
carried it from his ship in a row boat, for no other kind 
of craft can safely go nearer than two miles, about, of 
the rock, and only a row boat can pass through the 
crevices, which may be twenty feet wide across the top 
at the widest places, but no more than ten or twelve feet 
at the narrowest places. By watching I saw that at high 
tide «a row boat can go between the walls of the crevice. 
The top of the rock is so high that the crevice cannot 
he detected from shipboard, not even from the tallest 
mast, I judge; and the crevice is so crooked that only 
the opening can be seen, and no one would imagine it to 
be more than a huge crack in the rock. 


rents. 


¢¢PT was the whistling sound, I think, that led the 

pirate to the rock. He wanted to find out what 
made the noise, just as I did the morning I heard it. 
\nd I think it was the sound as much as the secret pit 
that caused him to hide the chest there, for the sound 
is easier to find than a place that must be located by 
map. The sound is curious. I know most of the ways 
Antilles, yet I did not know such 
a place existed, and T had never before heard such a sound. 
The only sound like it, that I know of, is at the island 
called Navassa, by Haiti, and it is made by the waves 
rushing in and out of the caverns in the rock. But that 
sound is only a keen, high hiss. Well, it was not in the 
pirate’s fate that he should return for the chest, so 
there it is to this day.” 

“But how are you to get the chest, Fonso?” Kent 
wanted to know. “ Have you thought that out? Of course 
you kept it a secret from the men who rescued you?” 

“They found out nothing, and they suspected nothing. 
I flew my signal on the side of the rock opposite the pit. 
It was in the afternoon of the fourth day when they came, 
a lugger out of Havana. It hove to well outside the rock 
line, and a tender came in slowly, turning and dodging 
through the rocks. It was a high, dangerous jump for 
me, but there was no other way, so I jumped and swam 
to meet them. And I was glad to do it, I ean tell you, 
for the shell fish were all gone, there was no water to 
drink and I was perishing with thirst and hunger. The 
men were amazed when I told them I had been thrown on 
the rock by a wave. 

“As to: getting the chest, yes, I have thought that out, 
too. A boat of such size that the chest be raised into 
it cannot be got through the crevice, so we must do as 
the pirate certainly intended to do—have a diver open 
the chest where it rests, and draw the treasure up in 
a bucket. But it will be far easier for us than it would 
ca been for the pirate, for there are diving suits these 
days. 


in and out among the 


“And now you shall understand why I have come 
straight to you with my tale. All that I had was in- 
vested in the Pelican, as you may have heard; so I 
have not the money to charter and outfit a cruiser. You, 
Kent, have a cruiser, plenty large enough to go after 
the treasure; and you, Len, are a diver, I know, for I have 
seen you gather sponges. You boys have known me six, 
maybe seven years, and thus long have I known you, and 
your parents I know. Will you take the cruiser and g° 
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with me? I shall not ask anyone else unless you refuse.” 


Kent looked at Len, and Len looked at Kent. For a 
moment they were almost speechless with surprise and 
excitement. 

“Will you?” Kent asked Len. 
for the treasure, you know.” 

“Will I—when do we start 
laconically took him up. 

“ Just as soon as we can outfit,’ the Bahaman readily 
interposed. “I think I can arrange for a diving rig, and 
if you boys will stock the cruiser with what is needed for 
a ten days’ voyage—it should not be that long, of course, 
but I am making allowances—and if you have not two 
boats with the Palm, get another about the same size of 
the one I last saw you rowing out to the cruiser. I will 
pay you for every day we are gone $1,000, which you 
shall apportion to yourselves as you please. If by any 
chance we do not get the treasure, as soon as I am able 
I will pay you what the voyage costs and whatever 
you may consider right for your time. What do you 


* You'll have to dive 


9” 


Len promptly and 


say? 
“ Agreed,” Kent answered, and looked at Len for his 
approval. 
“So far as Im concerned, it is,” Len said. 
“Excellent,” said Picetti. “We will consider every- 
thing settled. I will have the wheel most of the time on 
the voyage, for I can navigate, and only I can find the 
place. You can take turn about relieving me while I 
sleep, and in standing watch for each other.” 
So after making them promise to keep 
the proposed trip a profound secret, Picetti 
hurried off to look for a diving outfit that 
could be hired. 


ENT TATUM was the son of Cap- 

tain Simon Tatum, of the coastwise 
freighter, Gulf Ranger. It was to seal a 
compact that he was to cease from worry- 
ing the Captain about voyaging with him 
that Kent came into possession of the Palm, 
a trim thirty-five foot cruiser.. The Captain 
had an opportunity to buy the craft at a 
bargain from a tourist, and did so, and 
gave it to Kent on his promise that he was . 
to be content to be the head of the family 
when the Gulf Ranger was on trips, and 
not to be away from home, on cruises with 
it, too long at a time. 

The Tatums had come from Boston some 
sixteen years before, but the Dardons were 
Florida crackers. Len was nineteen, just 
a little more than a year older than Kent, 
and he had been sponging and fishing since 
he was twelve. In work and sport he had 
been a side-partner of Kent’s ever since 
he had known him, which had been nearly 
ten years; so when Kent got the cruiser, 
Len was duly taken in as one of the crew 
of two and an active partner in the fishing 
business, which they were just beginning to 
make profitable. 

On that morning the boys had been get- 
ting ready for a fishing trip to the Florida 
keys, so Picetti’s proposition was _ both 
timely and opportune. The only thing that 
worried them was that he wanted it kept 
a secret. But, considering the unusual na- 
ture of the trip, and that they probably 
would not be gone as long as they would have 
been on the fishing trip to the keys, they 
decided they were justified in saying noth- 
ing about it. So they went ahead with 
their part of the preparations, and by night 
they had a sufficient supply of food and 
water aboard, and an extra boat, which was 
somewhat larger than the other one. 

The Bahaman came again next morning, and they went 
with him to get the diving outfit aboard. Enough gaso- 
line for a two-weeks’ cruise was stowed that day, and 
that night the Palm slipped quietly out of Key West 
and headed for the lower Bahamas. The boys’ families 
supposed they were off on their fishing trip, as planned. 

The next morning, Len, who also had taken over the 
job of ship’s cook, was up at daybreak, and as the sea 
was smooth, he wielded a long-handled dip net for a 
little while, with the result that for breakfast they had 
flying fish fried brown with crisp bacon. And as they 
ate the soft trade wind fanned briskly through the cabin 
windows. 


HE Palm slipped smoothly through Santaren chan- 
nel, and between banks and cays; that day and that 
night; next day and next night; then, on the third morn- 
ing, Picetti brought the craft around, and, glass in hand, 
began maneuvering among rocks and reefs where vivid 
rainbows flashed and vanished in the showers of spray. 
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It was about two hours of noon when he called to the 
boys: 

“Hear that?’ and pointed to a huge, irregular heap of 
greenish rock that shouldered high out of the sea. They 
heard a moaning, swishing whistle. 

“The sea in the crevice,’ he said. “We will drop 
anchor here, for we can go no closer. Get the boats 
ready to go in right away; for if the tide is not too low 
we will have the treasure up and be out, and will not 
have to wait until the tide comes back.” 

The boats were put over, and the diving outfit, ropes, 
axe and two buckets were lowered into one, and the other, 
the larger one, was left empty to be towed, and to carry 
the treasure. Then all put on life belts and were ready 
for the start. They went over into the loaded boat and 
Picetti took the oars, and after nearly an hour of zig- 
zag manoeuvering through rocks and cross-currents, ar- 
rived at the mouth of the crevice. ’ 

The crevice channel twisted and turned between steep 
walls and at places was so narrow that the boat had to be 
rowed Indian canoe fashion, though the tide, which was go- 
ing out, was not yet near to midway between low and high. 


HEY found the pit a pool of sun-bright light and 
silent, amberish, glass-clear brine. At the bottom 
shone clean, purplish rocks and glistening sands and shells. 
The walls below the water were pearl-shell gray and 
olive-green and turquoise and dull-yellow blent. In all 





There was gold in coins and gold in thick heavy chains 


that strange hollow of warm, dazzling harlequin colors 
was only one discordant blur—the chest, a dark hulk cov- 
ered with a slimy moss. 

For a moment the boys sat motionless, gazing at 
the chest. Then they looked up at the fleecy soft- 
ness of the cerulescent sky that seemed to hang just 
above the rim of the pit; then they again gazed 
downward into the pellucid radiance that, like a power- 
ful magnifying glass, made the bottom seem just be- 
neath the boat. . 

“What a strange place,” Kent said in an awed whisper. 
“It seems almost like a delusion.” 

“Now, Dardon, your work begins,” Picetti said, shov- 
ing the diving suit with his foot. “But first we will 
have to lash the two boats together, so we will have 
a stable base on which to operate the diving pump and 
draw up the treasure.” 

They laid the oars across the boats and with ropes 
tied them fast to the oar-locks, catamaran style, which 
made it next to impossible to upset the boats. All took 


off their life belts and Kent helped Len into the diving 
suit. Axe in hand, he stepped overboatd and shot down- 
ward. Kent was working the pump and the Bahaman 
stood ready to lower and pull up the bucket and empty 
the treasure into the other boat. 

The axe swished through the water, clinking faintly 
against the thick, pad-locked hasp of the iron chest, and 
the prism-colored fish flashed away to the other side of 
the pool. The rust-eaten lock and hasp bolts twisted and 
broke, and Len pried up the lid. As he pushed it back 
the hinges snapped and it fell off. 

Picetti and Kent shouted simultaneously, and then 
became almost rigid with astonishment. The chest was 
full to the top with treasure Picetti’s dark face hard- 
ened like a cast of gun metai, and his eyes set in a 
hypnotic stare as he hastily dropped the bucket over- 
board. 

The bucket was quickly filled and drawn-up. Before 
emptying it into the other boat Picetti dug his fingers 
into the gorgeous mass that smouldered with a dull mes- 
meric glow. There was gold in coins and gold in thick 
heavy chains, and broad carved bangles and - richly 
wrought ear pieces! There were emeralds, rubies, 
pearls, and other precious stones! 

“ Rich, rich,” he muttered. 


RIP after trip the bucket made. It was a big, deep 
chest. Picetti and Kent worked silently, almost fur- 
tively looking up and around the rim of the 
pit, as if they expected to see some one, 
perhaps the pirate owner, cutlass and blun- 
derbuss in hand, peering over at them. 
When the chest was at last empty the treas- 
ure boat was nearly half full. 

They pulled Len up and helped him aboard, 
and while Kent was unfastening the helmet 
and getting him out of the diving suit Pi- 
cetti carefully untied the oars, and holding 
the towing rope of the treasure boat in one 
hand, with the other he took an oar and 
pushed the boat away from the one they 
were in, to prevent any possible danger of 
its being upset. Then he looked at his 
watch, nervously pocketed it, but only to 
pull it out and again consult it. 

“T believe the tide is still high enough for 
us to go out,” he said. “I do not want to 
wait until the next; it will be too near night, 
and the water will be rougher then, too. We 
will try it. And when we get out of the crev- 
ice we will lash the boats together again, as 
we have just had them, so the treasure boat 
will be safe. It would take a rough sea to 
swamp both boats together.” 

They hastily resumed their life belts, and 
started. Kent was rowing, it being agreed 
that he was to take the boat through the 
crevice, and Len to take it from the mouth 
of the crevice to the Palm. Len was-sitting 
near the middle, and Picetti was in the 
stern, holding the rope that towed the treas- 
ure boat. When they were about two-. 
thirds of the way through the crevice the 
boat they were in became wedged in a 
narrow place and could not be moved. At 
a foot more of tide it would have been pass- 
able, with room to spare, but the crevice 
narrowed abruptly there, and had they got 
the boat through, the treasure boat, being 
larger, would have stuck. Then, perhaps 
twenty minutes were spent in trying to 
work the boat backwards and free it, with 
all sitting to one side to give it a list, 
thereby contracting the width of space it 
took up in the channel. But the boat would’ 
not budge. They were trapped. 

The tide went down, down, till it sucked away from 
the bottom of the boat. A moment the boat balanced 
between the slippery walls, then with a hollow clatter it 
dropped sideways into the wedge of the crevice. Picetti 
and Kent, sitting more in the ends of the boat, were pitched 
into the water, along with the diving suit and the pump, 
axe, ropes and buckets; Len, sitting more in the middle, 
was caught between the rail of the boat and the wall. 

“Get an oar and lay it across between the walls where 
I can reach it!” Len called to Kent. 

Kent did so, and Len caught hold of it and pulled him- 
self out of his painful and perilous position. The boat 
thus released slid further into the crevice and wedged 
tightly. 


ENT next went floundering after the other oars (the 

treasure boat oars had been in their boat, too) which, 

the tide was taking seaward, secured them. and lodged 

them between the walls beside the one Len was on, and 
(Continued on page 34) 
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F you will turn those days in 1861 when 
Mr. Lincoln made his call for men _ to put 
down the rebellion, you will find him saying that 
the question to be settled by the war was whether 
or no a government by the people could be broken apart 
by a group of these same people when they were dis- 
satisfied with the results of an election. If that could 
happen then, he believed, no free government could long 
endure on the earth. It was not only the fate of the 
United States but of men everywhere that was at stake. 
As the war went on he kept this question constantly 
in the people’s mind. Can you guard this union you 
have made? Can you save it from this attack from the 
inside? Do you care enough for it to hold out, whatever 
it may cost you? He would not let them forget what 
they were fighting for. He continually thrust forward 
the idea in what he wrote or said. It is the theme of 
one of the greatest of his speeches, made in November 
of 1863, when the Gettysburg battle field was dedicated 
as a national cemetery. Every scout should know this 
Gettysburg. speech by heart. It is a short speech, and 
its pith is in the first seven and the last seven lines—but 
learn all of it. 


“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent, a new nation, conceived in Liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war; testing 
whether that nation, or any nation, so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can 
not consecrate—we can not hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have con- 
secrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have thus far 
so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 


Mr. Lincoln did more than to talk and fight for union- 
ism. He did his best to live it; that is, he did his best to 
work with all men who wanted to save the Union, how- 
ever much they differed from him in their views of how 
it was to be done, however hard they might be to work 
with, however unjust, revengeful or insolent they might 
be to him personally. 


TO man ever treated another with more contempt than 

Mr. Stanton had at one time treated Mr. Lincoln. 

But Lincoln knew that Stanton was able, that he had a 

passion for the Union that was like his own; and that the 

Union might have his services, he made him Secretary 
of War. 

Horace Greeley at one time willfully misrepresented 
the President in the Tribune. He had letters from Greeley 
in his possession which would have disposed thoroughly 
of the harmful accusations, but to publish them would 
have discredited Greeley; and the Union needed the sup- 
port of the Tribune. Rather than weaken that support 
he himself suffered a serious personal wrong. 

Mr. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, intrigued under 
his very eyes, to prevent his renomination in 1864; but 
Mr. Lincoln ignored the treachery. He knew that Chase 
was of great value to the cause, that his one weakness 
was an uncontrollable desire to be President of the United 
States. “He would be a good President,” was all that 
Mr. Lincoln would say when his friends pointed out 
Chase’s activities. He would have nothing to do with any 
contest that would in any way divide those who were 
supporting the Union 

This will to unite with others for a main purpose, cost 
what it might to his own ambition, pride, reputation, be- 
came more and more a part of him as the war went on. 
That great American poct, Walt Whitman, was much in 
Washington during the war and saw Mr. Lincoln so 
often, as he went to and fro about his business, that they 
fell to nodding and smiling at each other, though, so 
far as Whitman tells us they never spoke. Whitman had 
a fine understanding of men, and he came to feel finally 
that the hard pan of Mr. Lincoln’s character was union- 
ism, that it had become in him a “ new virtue ”—some- 
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thing to be added to the other virtues that he found in 
his character, such as “honesty, goodness, shrewdness, 
conscience.” 


HITMAN was right. Unionism was not only the 

great passion of his heart, the back-bone of all his 
hopes and dreams for this land and all lands; but it was 
a part of his character. This being true, you can under- 
stand how much his re-election in 1864 meant to him. 
It answered the great question that had been following 
him all through the war. It showed, as he said, that he, 
who was most devoted to the Union and most opposed 
to its destruction, would receive most of the people’s votes. 
That is, that when the people had made a government 
through which they believed they could secure liberty and 
equal opportunity, they would not allow it to be broken 
up by attacks from within any more than by attacks 
from without. 

The election meant, too, the end of the war. It was an 
order from the people to go ahead on the lines that Grant 
had laid down. It would take a miracle now to save the 
jConfederacy. Lee’s army in Richmond and Petersburg 
was besieged by Grant and daily growing weaker, while 
Grant was daily growing stronger. Johnston, with the 
lonly other large Confederate body, was being driven 
northward by Sherman, who, after the fall of Atlanta, 
leaving forces behind to take care of the enemy still re- 
maining in Tennessee, had started on a march through 
Georgia. He had captured Savannah and Charleston and 
then turning northward, had swept the Confederate forces 
ahead of him. That is, Lee and Johnston with their armies 
were being gradually pressed together by the forces south 
as well as north of them. This meant that in not many 


























weeks. the mili- 
tary end must 
come. 

But Mr. Lin- 


coln was leaving 
all this to Grant. 
He _ had _ other 
things to do. The 
first of these was 
to make — sure 
that the cause of 
all this trouble— 
slavery—was for- 
ever ended in the 
United States. 
As we have seen 
the Emancipation 
Proclamation did 
not do this. It 
needed an amend- 
ment to the Con- 
stitution to make 
it certain; and 
this amendment 





He turned toward them as he struck the stage crying, 
“ Sic Semper Tyrannis ” 
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had, at Mr. Lincoln’s request, been put into the platform 
on which he had run and been re-elected. It was now 
before Congress. In January it was adopted. Never 
in all his troubled life had he had a deeper satisfaction. 
“This amendment is a king’s cure for all the evils, it 
winds the whole thing up,’ he said the night after its 
passage to the serenaders who surrounded the White 
House, cheering him and clamoring for a speech. 

To be sure, there was still work to do, for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution requires ratification by two-thirds 
of the States. He thought they were going to get it. 
That very day Illinois had ratified. In the next month 
sixteen States followed her and two of these—Virginia 
and Louisiana—had been among, the seceders. Before the 
end of the year the amendment was proclaimed a part 
of the Constitution of the United States. 








R. LINCOLN rejoiced the more over the amend- 

ment because he felt the negroes had shown them- 
selves worthy of it. They had helped themselves from 
the beginning of the war. When it was proposed to make 
soldiers of them, there had been on both sides ridicule and 
protest—they would not fight. But they had fought, and 
it was not many months after the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was issued before Mr. Lincoln had the satisfaction 
of answering those who declared they would not fight for 
negroes, that there were 200,000 negroes fighting for them 
—that is, fighting for the Union. If they would not fight 
when the reward of that fighting was to be their own 
freedom, he felt that they were not worth freeing, but they 
had made good soldiers. 

Mr. Lincoln not only put the negroes into the army, and 
insisted that they be rewarded according to the services 
that they gave, but in every way he could he encouraged 
them to go to work for themselves, go into business, go 
to school. He sought in every way to show them his 
friendly interest. There was bitter criticism, particularly 
in Washington, of the attention he gave them, but it did 
not budge him. There was a truly great negro who 
arose during the war—Frederick Douglass; and Mr. Lin- 
coln, wishing to talk to him, sent his own carriage to 
bring him to the White House to take tea with him. 

At the last New Year’s reception, held on January 1, 
1865, hundreds of colored people gathered at the doors, 
hesitating to enter yet desiring to shake the President’s 
hand. When the crowd of whites had retired, they began 
timidly to enter. Wearied as he was by the long hours 
of hand-shaking, when Mr. Lincoln discovered his visitors, 
he insisted that all should be admitted. They pressed 
about him, kissing his hand, weeping, blessing him, 
for to the negro now Mr. Lincoln was friend and saviour. 
Not many of them perhaps realized just what had hap- 
pened. Few of them certainly realized the burden of re- 
sponsibility ana effort that freedom would bring them; 
but all of them realized that the hated word “ Slave ’ was 
wiped out. He was “ Massa Linkin,” “ Uncle Sam ”— 
one never to be forgotten when they prayed. Better than 
many white people, the negroes seem to have realized the 
burden that was upon him—*’Pears like he got every- 
thing hitched to him,” one faithful negro said in exhorting 
his friends to pray for the President. To all of them 
he came as something more than a man. “He walks the 
earf like the Lord,” said one colored preacher. 


HE most striking proof of what the negro, backed 

by the government, had been able to do for himself, 
came on March 4, 1865, when Mr. Lincoln was inaugur- 
ated, for in the procession which accompanied him to the 
Capitol were not only negro regiments of such soldierly 
bearing as to wring admiration from even the hostile, but 
there were delegations from colored civic bodies, proofs 
of the promptness and efficiency with which representa- 
tives of the race had seized the opportunity that under his 
leadership had been held out to them. 

It brought him great joy. Indeed, those who had be- 
gun to feel that he never would be glad again, so heavily 
had the war weighed down his heart and mind, were 
already noting a change in his color, his eye, the way he 
carried himself. He was beginning to enjoy things again. 
Particularly was he enjoying his boy Tad—the only one 
that had been with him after Willie’s death in February 
of 1862, for his eldest son Robert was still in college. 

People noted now that Mr. Lincoln rarely went out 
without Tad at his side. He even rode in the carriage 
beside him when he went to his inauguration. Tad was 
a wonderful companion for him, for a boy more full of 
life and vigor and more bubbling over with mischief 
never lived. One of Mr. Lincoln’s secretaries, John Hay, 
a very young man himself, only twenty-four, a lover of 
life in all its forms, lived in the White House, and has 
left a charming picture of the boy. 
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He had a bad opinion of books, Mr. Hay tells us, and 
no opinion of discipline. He thought little of a tutor 
who would not help him in kite flying, in yoking his kids 
to a chair or driving his dogs tandem across the south 
lawn. Tad was a passionate lover of animals. He filled 
the White House with cats and kittens, dogs and goats, 
in much the same way as Mr. Roosevelt’s boys did in his 
day. If harm came to one of his pets, it was such a grief 
to him that it was a grief to Mr. Lincoln himself. A pet 
goat went astray once when he was in New York with 
his mother, and Mr. Lincoln as well as the housekeeper 
spent time in trying to hunt Nannie up; and when they 
failed, Mr. Lincoln wrote a long letter explaining the case. 

Tad loved to get up things. Once for days, in col- 
lusion with some of his little friends, he held a minstrel 
show in the attic of the White House, he being a great 
success as The Black Statue. A penny was charged for 
admission, and soldiers, orderlies, and strangers in town 
flocked to this unusual show. 


NE morning, being at a loss for something to 
O do, he bought out a stock of ginger bread from 
an old lady who kept a stand near the White 
House, teased a government carpenter to give him 
a board and saw-horses and set up his stock in 
front of the imposing entrance through which all 
distinguished visitors passed. You can be sure 
that there was no senator or office seeker who 
came up that morning that did not buy something 
from the keen little merchant. When he was dis- 
covered and a sudden end put to his business, his 
stock was about gone and his hat full of money. - 

Mr. Lincoln backed him up in most of his esca- 
pades. “Let him run,” Mr. Hay quotes the Presi- 
dent as saying, “he has time enough to learn his 
letters and get pokey. Bob was just such a little 
rascal, and now he is a very decent boy.” And 
in truth Tad was a decent boy—truthful and gen- 
erous. There was many a poor woman and tattered 
soldier that some rigorous servant was trying to 
keep away from Mr. Lincoln whom Tad seized by 
the hand and dragged to his father, insisting that 
their case be immediately attended to. 

Truly as he loved his father, Tad never had 
any proper sense of showing him respect. He 
had picked up many a street song about “Old 
Abe” and would sing these songs saucily before 
his father, often following at his heels about the 
White House grounds, singing a doggerel at the 
top of his voice, Mr. Lincoln paying no attention. 

Tad was an enthusiastic lover of the soldiers, 
and never was prouder than when, at the request 
of the captain of Company K which guarded the 
White House grounds, he was allowed to have a 
uniform and to wear it. Often he rode, in full 
regalia, with this company as it attended his 
father; and he took an active part in its games 
and pranks. 

The way Mr. Lincoln “ spoiled ” Tad came in for much 
criticism from both friends and enemies in Washington; 
and these same people criticised him for telling amusing 
stories, for reading funny books, like those of Artemus 
Ward, for sitting down at the mess table of Company K, 
for chaffing with the common soldiers when he visited the 
camps, for giving a long audience to Tom Thumb when 
Barnum’s circus visited Washington, for going out by 
himself in the morning to buy his own paper, for looking 
up inférmation that he wanted in different departments 
instead of sending orderlies to get it for him—criticised 
him for being natural and kind and simple in all his ways, 
for not feeling himself above others, for wanting them 
to feel that he was their friend as well as their President. 


R. LINCOLN’S joy that the war was so near an 

end was the more beautiful because it had no trace 
of exultation over those who had opposed him in the North 
or fought him in the South. We talk about being good 
losers, but the real test of a man and a gentleman is being 
a good winner. It is poor sportsmanship not to try to 
make him whom you have defeated forget his defeat. 
‘The conquerer in war who will not forgive but will punish 
and punish and punish, beyond the terms of peace, is a 
maker of new wars. Mr. Lincoln was too great a gentle- 
man as well as too wise a man to want to humiliate those 
he had conquered. It was no pleasure for him to triumph 
over anyone, he told the serenaders that crowded under 
his window the night of his re-election. He got no satisfac- 
tion from knowing that somebody had been disappointed 
or pained by his success. He talked the same thing to 
the group of excited young men who inside were gloating 
over the returns as they came in and who were par- 
ticularly exultant over the defeat of certain violent anti- 
Lincoln men. “ You have more of that feeling of per- 
sonal resentment than I. Perhaps I may have too little 
of it, but I never thought it paid. A man has_not time 
to spend half his life in quarrels. If any man ceases 
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to attack me, I never remember the past against him.” 

One of his chief anxieties in these days was to get the 
States that had been out or half-out of the Union back 
in, to get them settled into their old relations, their re- 
bellion forgotten and the whole country backing them in 
all honest efforts to accept the results of the war. He 
wanted them to feel at home, to work to have things 
as if there had been no war. 

If this was to be done the North must not meddle over 
much with the government‘the States set up as they came 
back—they must not interfere with their elections. So 
far as possible he wantea them to come back in their own 












There they saw that the President alone was sitting quietly 
in his seat 


way. The question was not at all, as he saw it, whether 
a new state government was perfect or not. The point 
was to get something and help to improve it as time went 
on. One of his last counsels in regard to the government 
of the States that were returning was not to reject and 
spurn what they tried to do. “If we do that,” he said, 
“we would do our utmost to disorganize and disperse 
them.” True, the new government might be to what it 
should be only “as the egg is to the fowl but we shall 
sooner have the fowl by hatching the egg than by smash- 
ing it.” 


N all his talk and writing about getting things to going 

again in the old way there was this same sound good 
sense and this same kindliness. But he had as great dif- 
ficulty in persuading men to his views of the problem as 
he had had in holding them to his way of saving the 
Union. The chief hindrance came from a hateful spirit 
of revenge that a few men felt towards all who had 
tried to go out of the Union. They refused to trust 
their efforts and their pledges. When Louisiana in 
1863, after the Confederates were swept from power, 
started a new Union government and wanted to send rep- 
resentatives to Congress, there were people who insisted 
that Northerners alone should be elected. Mr. Lincoln 
realized both the injustice and the bad policy of such a 
procedure. “To send a parcel of Northern men here as 
representatives, elected at the point of the bayonet, would 
be disgusting and outrageous, and were I a member of 
Congress I would vote against admitting any such man 
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to a seat.” He was for helping the people back in the 
way they wanted to come, however wrong he thought they 
might have been in going out. 


Rk. LINCOLN was no more willing to punish the men 
4 who had led in the rebellion than he was to hinder 
and humiliate the people in their efforts to restore their old 
relation to the Union. Congress had passed an act de- 
claring the leaders in the Confederacy traitors. They 
were to be imprisoned, hanged, but he would hear to 
none of it. Unyielding as he was when anyone talked 
about a peace which would sacrifice either the Union or 
freedom for the black man, he was all mercy when they 
came to talk about the men who had led in the rebellion. 

In every possible way he spread the idea that he would 
have nothing to do with any form of revenge. It shamed 
him that the great cause should be soiled by so mean 
a spirit. ; 

“T used to know a boy in Springfield,” Mr. Lincoln 
said when some one asked him what was he going to 
do with Jefferson Davis, “ who saved up his money 
and bought a coon. But the coon was too much for 
him—fought him with tooth and claw, scratched 
his face, tore his clothes. After a few days he 
took the animal out on a leash. / 

“Why don’t you get rid of that coon, if he is 
such a trouble to you?” a man who saw him 
sitting disconsolately on the curb asked. 

“Hush,” the boy said, “don't you see he is 
gnawing his rope off? I will let him do it and 
then I will go home and tell the folks he got away 
from me.” 

The spirit of mercy grew in him. When he 
came to his inauguration on March 4, 1864, he 
gave it expression in one of the most beautiful 
paragraphs in all English literature, his idea of 
the spirit with which men should look upon the 
mighty problems which always follow a war: 

“With malice toward none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” 

Not only was it for the North to be merciful, 
he felt it should be humble. The North as 
well as the South had consented at the start to 
the continuance of slavery in the country. 

“Tf we shall suppose,” he said in his inaugural, 
“that American slavery is one of those offenses 
which, in the providence of God, must needs come, 
but which, having continued through His ap- 
pointed time, He now wills to remove, and that 
He gives to both North and South this terrible 
war, as the woe due to those by whom the offense 
came, shall we discern therein any departure from 
those divine attributes which the believers in a 
living God always ascribe to him? Fondly do we 
hope—fervently do we pray—that this mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall 
be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, ‘ The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ ” 

A few days after his inauguration, Mr. Lincoln took 
a vacation—took it with the army behind Petersburg. 
With Mrs. Lincoln, Tad, and a few of his friends, he 
sailed down the Potomac, and up the James to Grant’s 
headquarters, where he remained for ten days. The time 
was filled with visits to the soldiers, in camp and in their 
trenches, with long talks with officers before roaring camp 
fires, with reviews of the army, with excursions up and 
down the river with Admiral Porter who was command- 
ing the naval forces supporting Grant. All of the busi- 
ness of war went on under his eyes. There was much 
hard fighting, and he saw much of the wounded and 
dead; but he shirked none of the sorrow. He was sup- 
ported by the consciousness that it must end now very 
soon. 


HEN he was with Grant and Porter, he frequently 

turned the talk to what was to be done with the 
leaders and the rank and file of the Confederacy, when 
the war was over. He wanted Grant to be very liberal 
with Lee and his men. “ We must get them to ploughing 
at once,” he said, “to gathering in their crops, to eating 
popcorn at their own firesides. If you can get them to 
do that, you cannot get them to shoulder a musket again 
for half a century.” “If Grant is wise,” he told Porter, 
“he will give them their guns to shoot. crows with and 
their horses to plough with—it will do no harm.” As for 
the leaders themselves, his whole idea was, during this visit 

(Continued on page 41) 











“Cornstarch, prunes, bluing, — hil || 
vinegar, spuds, canned \}) 
peas—is that all, ma'am?” 





CROSS the street from Altenburg’s grocery store 
they were changing the signs and the pictures 
in front of the Gargoyle Theater. By boosting 
himself up on Altenburg’s dill pickle barrel near 

the show window and elongating his neck until he com- 
manded a view of the theater’s front, Newt Crumpet 
could see the remains of yesterdays emotional feast, 
“ Bleeding Heartstrings,” come down, while the announce- 
ment of today’s thrill producer, “The Tavern of the 
Purple Death,” went up. Incidentally, the name of his 
favorite lady movie star gave place to the name of his 
favorite gentleman star in the electric sign—a fact so 
fraught with exciting possibilities that he almost fell into 
the pickle barrel. 

By day Newt was Sol Altenburg’s hustling clerk and 
handy man about the store; by night he was Peckville’s 
most determined and desperate film fan, wearing a bliss- 
ful path for himself between any two of its three picture 
theaters, the Gargoyle, the Spotlight, and the Sundial, 
and cursing the inventor of time for not making even- 
ings long enough for a fellow to take in three movie 
shows, each lasting an hour and a half. 

True, afternoon movies had recently become fashionable 
in Peckville, but as far as Newt was concerned the situa- 
tion was unrelieved. With three theaters changing their 
bills daily, time for a third movie show a day was, as 
perverse fate would have it, not forthcoming. An after- 
noon off for his clerk simply did not enter into the calcula- 
tions of Sol Altenburg. That gentleman had said so in 
eloquent grunts and looks so potent that they were quite 
capable of penetrating to Newt’s understanding through 
his back. He felt one of them now from the rear of 
the store where Sol Altenburg in his shirt sleeves was 
trundling bags of flour around on a hand truck. Under 
stress of the look, Newt came tumbling down from _ his 
precarious perch on the pickle barrel to resume his task 
of filling an early morning ’phone order. 
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OR fifteen minutes he toiled furiously, diving into 
cracker boxes, plunging into rice bins, and disappear- 

ing in sugar barrels, his long arms swinging like wind- 
mills from shelf to counter and from counter to shelf. 
Once his labors took him out in front of the store for 
a scoop full of cranberries from the bushel basket there 
on display, and he regaled himself with a good long look 
at the Gargoyle’s posters across the street. He returned 
deep in thought, from which he finally emerged with 
a conscious cough aimed directly at Sol Altenburg. 

“ Looks ‘like trade would be kinda slack today, don’t 
it?” began Newt ingratiatingly. 

No answer. 

“Tve got all them ’phone orders put up. If I do say 
it, there ain’t nobody can beat me putting ap orders!” 

A faint grunt. Unabashed, Newt renewed the attack. 

“Since there ain’t likely to be much of anybody in 
this af.ernoon, mebbe vou wouldn’t object to me taking 
an hour off, Mr. Altenburg, and going to the movies. The 
Gargoyle has a dandy bill today.” 

The boss’s-grunt plainly registered dissent, though he never 
looked up from the battered cash book he was studying. 





By Z. Hartman 
Illustrated by J. M. Foster 


“1 seen a piece in the paper,” Newt mus- 
tered his arguments with an ease due to 
almost daily practice, “telling how someone 
had said that some day folks would quit 
going to school and be taught all their lessons 
by moving pictures. It seems a real good 
idea to me!” 

The boss snorted but otherwise refused to 
be drawn into the monologue. 

“Every time I go,” persisted Newt touch- 
ing up the picture with an artist’s stroke, 
“I get new ideas that I can use right over 
this counter. I'd be a lot more valuable to 
vou, Mr. Altenburg, if I went more!” 

" “Tf you went oftener than you go,” the boss 
suddenly found his tongue, “ you’d have to lug 
along a folding bed and sleep at the theater! 

“Well, I never get to go Saturday nights, 
and lately you've been keeping me one or 
two nights extra. Last Tuesday night I was 
so late I couldn’t take in but one show!’ 

Newt halted in the attack to wait on a 
customer who had just drifted in, renewing 
it the minute the lady paused for breath in 
her ordering. 

“ Cornstarch, bluing, 
spuds, canned that all, 
Didja see that picture at the Gargoyle showing how they 
shell peas by machinery, Mrs. Timmins? Great stuff! It s 
just wonderful the things you can learn from them pic- 
tures—how to rope steers and hatch ostrich eggs in an 
incubator, and everything. I was telling the boss. Say, 
ain’t the movies ‘educational, Mrs. Timmins? 

“ Dunno as I can say. I don’t have time to go much. I 
reckon I wouldnt have no use for steers or ostrich eggs— 
Newton Crumpet, you’re pouring m’lasses into my vinegar 
Are you plumb cracked?” 


vinegar, 


prunes, 
ma’am? 


peas—is 





jug! 
LITTLE red around the ears, Newt hurried back to 
the grimy sink to rinse out the jug, avoiding the 
sidelong, basilisk glance the boss turned his way. He 
returned on the run, as jaunty as ever. 

“Eggs, you said, ma’am?—As I was saying, I seen a 
pirate picture the other night and it learned me how them 
old buccaneer guys made folks walk the plank. Now 
mebbe that ain’t strictly educational, but s’pose’n I should 
meet some hold-up men. How'd I know how to handle 
’em if I didn’t learn it from the movies that’s got it all 
down to a fine point?” 

The customer gave it up and meandered out, while 
Newt half turned to the boss with the triumphant air 
of having sprung the unanswerable. A grunt from Sol 
Altenburg was his only encouragement, but Newt had 
learned to thrive on his boss’s grunts. 

“1 remember once you said, Mr. Altenburg, that a per- 
son wasn’t really educated till he could meet every 
emergency without layin’ down on the job. Well, 
every time I see a new show I learn how to steer 
through a new emergency!” 

The boss was untying his apron and folding it up, 
while he reached for his coat. “ Since you’re so full 
of emergency dope,” he returned dryly, “ now’s 
your chance to use a little of it. I gotta go and 
thrash out those freight bills with Barney Kitts 
I'll leave yon in charge of the store. Ill be back 
in an hour or so.” 

“I'd admire to do it, Mr. Altenburg. All I ask 
is for you to gimme a chance. The other day 1 
seen where D. W. Griffith said the movies developed 
personal initiative and ambition and I reckon he 
said a mouthful. Ill prove to you that a wide. 
awake feller don’t waste his time there. Then 
mebbe you won’t mind letting me off an afternoon 


” 





now’n’ then 

“Guess I won’t wear my overcoat. Seems pretty 
mild outside.” And with a careless glance behind 
the back door where the garment hung, Sol Alten- 
burg made his escape by that exit, shedding the 
seduction of Newt's ingenious arguments as a duck’s 
back sheds rain. 

Newt drew himself up to his most dignified 
stature and marched, §stiff-legged with his re. 
sponsibility, to the front door for another peep at 
the Gargoyle’s posters. From their flaunting back- 
ground, J. Salisbury Giltigan, the screen’s mightiest 
hunter of criminals and the terror of movie vil- 
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ducational? 


lains, glowered at him from under a low-pulled hat 
jbrim with his hand midway in the act of whipping a gun 
from his hip pocket. Newt, who knew all the star’s 
postures by heart, to say nothing of his complete pro- 
cedure for ferreting out every crime from arson to body 
snatching, instinctively crouched -lower his own soiled 
fist stealing warily to his apron-draped hip pocket. Just 
then the telephone bell rang. Newt made a dive for the 
receiver, but before he took it down he couldn’t for the 
a dark, stealthy glance about him. 


life of him repress 
The obsession of J. Salisbury Giltigan was too strong 
upon him. a 


“Hullo, this is Cornelius Quinn,” said the voice at the 
other end of the wire. “I got a friend here who wants 
to cash a check. He's going out of town in about fifteen 
minutes, so he can’t wait for the banks to open. Could 
you folks oblige me by cashing it for him?” 

“How much is it for?” queried Newt. 

“Sixty dollars. Can you make it?” 


N EWT took a hasty look at the cash drawer and 
opined that he could; whereupon the voice on the 
wire replied, “I'll send him right over,” and the re- 
ceiver clicked at the other end. Newt hung up and 
pondered the situation. Cornelius Quinn was one of the 
store’s biggest customers, who demanded and _ received 
limitless credit, paying up with royal lavishness at the 
end of every few months. It would never do to affront 
so powerful a customer as Mr. Quinn. 

On the other hand, Newt was not familiar with the voice 
or the personality of Mr. Quinn, as Mrs. Quinn usually 
negotiated for the family groceries. Besides, the story 
struck a false note with its excuse about the gentleman 
who had to leave town so soon he couldn't wait a half 
hour for the banks to open. A steady diet of detective 
films, moreover, with J. Salisbury Giltigan’s comely per- 
son prowling around in the foreground, is conducive to the 
growth of suspicion. 

In his present mood, Newt would have been suspicious 
of his white-haired grandmother's singing “ Bye-low, Baby 
Bunting” to his infant sister. He snatched the receiver 
from its hook and called Cornelius Quinn’s number. No 
answer, though Central rang repeatedly at his instigation. 

As Newt replaced the receiver, the front door opened 
to admit a man. 

“T’m Corny Quinn’s friend,” he announced gently. He 
seemed a mild, inoffensive creature with a deprecatory 
cough. “TI reckon I'll take that $60 now, if it’s handy 
for you.” 

Newt scanned the check with a gimlet eye. 
out to Martin Bell. 

“Who's Martin Bell?” he demanded. 

“ That’s me.” 

The fellow looked respectable enough, but Newt sud- 
denly discovered that he had a shifty eye, and long ex- 
perience with the “close-ups” of screen miscreants had 
taught him that such a sign is the inevitable index finger 
pointing out the dark and devious pathway of crime. He 
bade Martin Bell wait and again called the Quinn num- 
The result was much monotonous ringing and Cen- 


It was made 


ber. 


Newt almost fell into 
the pickle barrel 
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tral’s assurance that “your par-ty does not ans-wer.” 
In the midst of his quandary the store’s delivery boy 
double-shuffled and clog-danced his way in by the front 
door announcing that he just happened to be passing and 
where was that Jackman order? 

At one bound Newt skated half the length of the store 
and caught the youth by the shoulder, haranging him in 
a low tone: “Never mind the order, Hank, but chase 
around to Cornelius Quinn’s house lickety guns and find 
out if he sent a man named Bell around here to cash a 
check for $60. I can’t raise the house on the ’phone. Find 
out why. Now, shake a hoof!” 


A® he returned from shoving the open-mouthed Hank 
out the door toward his delivery wagon, he was 
greeted by Mr. Bells deprecatory cough: “Tm afraid 
I'll hafta go. I might miss that train. Anyway, it don’t 
seem quite handy for you to cash this check.” 

“Oh yes, that’s all right,” assured Newt, observing how 
the fellow’s glance skulked among the baskets of potatoes 
and rutabagas on the floor instead of meeting his own 
acute orbs. Just then, a brother tradesman from the. 
meat market across the street bolted in seeking change 
for a $20-bill, and when he had bolted out again the man 
with the check had vanished, with the back door ajar 
to bear witness to the means of his exodus. 

Newt mastered a_ bored, it s-nothing-I-foil-dozens- 
ot-em-every-day expression and distended his overstuffed 
chest for a real Giltigan “close-up.” The pose was cut 
short by the entrance of the delivery boy and—lucky 
coincidence !—almost upon his heels, Sol Altenburg. 

“Missis Quinn,” thus spake Hank, “she says Corny 
couldn’t have ’phoned because he went to his farm in 
his fliver at seven oclock this morning. And the reason 
why you couldn’t call the house was that someone called 
her awhile ago and said they was the telephone company 
and would she take her receiver off the hook while they 
made some repairs. So she took it off. But she rang up 
the company while I was there and found they’d never 
called her a-tall!” 

“Tt was that Bell guy!” cried Newt. “I suspicioned 
him from the first. I have,” he turned to Sol Altenburg 
with a kind of lofty modesty, “ just foiled one of the 
slickest confidence men ever seen in these parts. He 
ought to be in pictures, he was that foxy!” 

The boss looked Newt up and down once or twice— 
and grunted. Then he plodded to the back of the store, 
peeling off his coat. He paused abruptly before the half 
open back door. 

“That slick con man you foiled with one hand tied 
hehind you,” he observed, staccato, “has eloped with my 
brand new overcoat!” 


O NE look at the empty hook sent Newt tumbling pell- 
mell out the back door after the thief. He returned 
with equal velocity. 

“ My bike’s gone! Just had it fixed—new tires’n’ every- 
thing!” he gulped, his eyes bulging rather wildly and 
seeking inspiration from the surrounding tiers of canned 
asparagus and oxtail soup mounting to the ceiling. They 
rested on a shelf above the sink occupied by a row of 
empty cans, bottles and odds and’ ends; whereat they 
ceased to bulge and regained their usual cosmic calm. 

“Tl get that guy!” he announced, tossing his apron 
far from him and seizing his cap. At one swoop he 
robbed the shelf of two dusty ginger ale bottles and tore 
out the back door like a runaway airplane, his arms 
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The wheel collapsed 
in a shallow ditch 


swinging propeller-wise, each with a bottle at the end. 
He crisscrossed the empty lot back of the store and 
gained the sidewalk before he remembered Hank’s delivery 
wagon; but the memory of the boss’s set face 
kept him from returning and asking for it. 
Besides, he had heard Hank say that morning 
that the off horse was lame, which 
meant it would be no good in a chase. 


S His eye ranged up and down 

the street and saw no sign of 
the thief, he started to run south, 
colliding with a group of small boys 
at the first corner and seriously dis- 
turbing the peaceful, rhythmic mas- 
tication of their spearmint. Newt 
drew up and pelted them with in- 
quiries, but their collective answers 
were as the storied two bushels of 
chaff in which were hidden two 
grains of wheat. These precious 
cereals proved to be the testimony 
of one Ernie Miller, a telegraph 
messenger boy, an alert-eyed young- 
ster with a face as bright as a newly 
minted dollar and a cocky tilt to his 
messenger cap. 

“T see a feller come out o’ Alten- 
burg’s back door puttin’ on an 
overcoat,” he volunteered, removing his wad of gum in 
the interests of freer elocution. “Then he grabs the 
bike leaning against the store wall and wheels it into the 
road and hops on.” 

“Which way did he go?” 

“ Straight south, down Central Av’noo.” 

In fact, Ernie’s story was so clear and positive that 
Newt ignored the voluble but conflicting evidence of the 
other urchins and headed south closely trained by the whole 
delegation, to whom any disturbance of the prevailing 
small-town tranquillity, however insignificant, was meat 
and drink. : 

He soon halted again, his mind busier than his feet. 
Up the street straight toward him came a light motor 
truck bearing the gayly painted legend, “Sisson’s De- 
livery Express, Baggage Hauled,” with one of his par- 
ticular cronies presiding at the wheel. Newt charged 
into the middle of the road and flagged the vehicle with 
a bottle waving in each fist. His statement of his case, 
though none too coherent, galvanized the languid youth 
on the driver’s seat into immediate action. 

“Gee whiz, Newt, you oughta get a reward or some- 
thin’ if you nab this thief!” vociferated the driver, his 
eyes snapping excitedly as the truck swung right about 
face and Newt clambered over the wheel into the seat be- 
side him. “This is A No. 1 honest-injun deteckitif work!” 

“Sure it is! I’m not saying anything now about re- 
wards, Arch, but my boss is goin’ to find I’m worth 
more to him than just a little old clerk!” admitted 
Newt cautiously, loth to spoil the climax of his achieve- 
ment by a premature revelation of the recompense he 
was expecting. 





pamper - the small boys hurled themselves reck- 
lessly into the empty space behind and the truck 
cannonaded down Central Avenue at a tempo determined 
by our best cinema directors. Several times the “ deteckitiff ” 
squad pulled up long 
enough for Newt to bark 
questions at passersby. 
Finally they gleaned a 
clue. A passing team- 
ster assured them that 
he had just come from 
Poplar Drive, the next 
street east of 
Central, where 
he had _ passed 
a cyclist in an { 
overcoat pedal- 
ling south for 
dear life along 
the drive. 

“Just as I 
figgered it!” 
crowed Newt. 
“He’s beating 
it out of town 
as fast as he 
can, but he’s 
getting off Cen- 
tral to make us 
lose the trail. 
Turn into Pop- 
lar, Arch, and 
step on the gas 
hard!” 












The turn was made on two 
wheels with nothing but the 
prehensile talents of human 
fingers and toes to pre- 
vent a rain of small boys 
from the back of the truck 
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The turn was made on two wheels, with nothing but 
the prehensile talents of human fingers and toes to pre- 
vent a rain of mint-flavored small boys from the back 
of the truck. In the excitement Ernie Miller lost his 
messenger cap and several others swallowed their gum. 
Down Poplar Drive the neck-or-nothing chase continued 
with Newt shouting exhortations at the perspiring Arch 
and squinting ahead at the white stretch of road flying 
away from them toward the rows of trees on both sides 
of the street. 

Suddenly he gave a kind of falsetto yelp and stood 
erect in the truck. (At crises in a screen chase, J. Salis- 
bury Giltigan and the rest of the brotherhood always 
stood up in the car in order to shoot, hurl missiles, leap, 
or merely to boss the job, as occasion might require.) He 
had just sighted a dark figure on a wheel hugging the 
left hand curb several blocks ahead. 

In another moment Arch had spied it, too, and almost 
forgot to steer. “He’s rubbering over his shoulder—he 
sees us! Cricky, lookit him dodge down that alley! It'll 
take him right through to Biuff Street!” 

“And unless he rides smack over that high bank into 
the river, we’ve got him!” chortled Newt. “That guy 
don’t know the lay of this town all right! Straight ahead, 
Arch; don’t try to follow him!” 

“How’s that?” shouted Arch above the rattle of the 


5” 


truck. “ Expect to ketch him at the turn? 


EWT nodded, his voice somewhat spent from hard 

use. He counted the quarry as good as caught, since 
Bluff Street suddenly deserted the river bank and wound 
into Poplar Drive several blocks farther south on the 
edge of town, where the drive became a country road. 
To this junction the truck sped on and came to an abrupt 
stop, which precipitated the long-expected shower of 
small boys into the gutter. They soon recovered equi- 
librium, however, and as Newt swung off in front and 
hastily selected a good sized rock at the side of the 
road, they swarmed around him led by Ernie Miller, who 
tairly oozed sound advice and brilliant suggestions. 

They watched Newt smash both ginger ale bottles with 
his rock and strew the fragments with mathematical pre- 
cision from gutter to gutter. He did it all the more 
efficiently for having seen the feat performed once in 
vaudeville, once at the Spotlight and several times at the 
Gargoyle. Meanwhile Ernie and Company strengthened 
the fortifications by dragging up the largest stones they 
could find and dropping them at strategic points in the 
road in the hope that “if the glass don’t ketch him the 
rocks will.” They were not a moment too soon. A glance 
up Bluff Street sent the entire “ deteckitif ” squad scurry- 
ing to the shelter of the truck. 

Half a minute later the wheel and its rider shot into 
the turn, hit one stone and rebounded against another, 
struck the cordon of glass with a sharp fusillade of 
popping tires, and collapsed in a shallow ditch just beyond 
the turn of the road. Newt led the charge of hooting 
small boys and they fell upon the thief with all the en- 
thusiasm of youth and superior numbers and _ battled 
with him, tooth and nail. 

Eager hands clawed at his collar and his coattails and 
hung on with a lobster-like grip to his arms and legs. 
For a few moments the scrimmage resembled an intri- 
cate brush pile of waving legs. There was the ominous 
sound of ripping cloth and cracking seams and more 
than one of the retinue suffered a torn jacket. Newt 
himself burst off a button while digging his knees into 
the chest of the victim, from whose struggling, profanity- 

breathing person they 
finally stripped Sol 
Altenburg’s overcoat. 
} Several willing hands 
/ (Continued on page 44) 
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HE mountain Beaver, or Sewelel, 
as it ig known in Natural History, 
is not a true beaver, as its name 
would imply, but belongs to the 
family of our larger rodents, and in size would com- 


pare favorably with woodchucks. It has fairly fine fur 
and is dark grey in color on all parts of the body, 
the general build of the body being stout and rather 
pudgy like that of the woodchuck or muskrat, and re- 
sembles the former in most respects except in the absence 
of the tail. They live in burrows in the coast range of 
mountains along the Pacific from the San Bernardino 
mountains north into British Columbia. Their homes are 
the dark forests of these coastal ranges and the burrows 
are generally dug on the northern and eastern slopes of 
these mountains, at or near the heads of little draws 
and ravines where the water trickles over the bed rock 
from some spring above, just a foot or so underneath 
the shallow soil or loose rock. In these places the forests 
are generally dense in growth, 


the cedars, balsams, fir, and 
hemlock towering above from 
one to two hundred feet in 
height.. The ground is densely 


matted with bracken, a species of 
winter fern which is evergreen. 
Upon this fern or bracken in 
winter the little mountain beaver 
depends chiefly for its food 
supply; however, in the summer 
season he feeds upon many dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetation, in- 
cluding grass. This he cuts and 
gathers in little piles, leaving it 
to cure like hay, near the mouth 
of the tunnel, where, like the 
little Chief Hare or Pika he 
turns these little heaps of dry- 
ing grass over until they are 
properly cured and then stores 
them away in a den under the 
ground. 


HEY are the least known of 

all our American animals, I 
believe, on account of their very 
shy and retiring habits. Indeed, people, living for 
years where they are plentiful, have never seen one. 
They are strictly nocturnal in their habits, and are 
seldom or never seen above ground in daylight. 
But as the deep shadows of evening fall over the 
forest the little Sewelel emerges from its tunnel 
and puts in the night industriously collecting small 
bits of vegetation and piling them up in little heaps 
near the door of its home. It is not a swift animal 
on foot and is poorly equipped for defense; in 
fact, it is almost as helpless as a rabbit in the 
matter of self-defense. This with its habit of 
wandering around through the weeds at night 
makes it an easy prey for the wild cat, panther, 
and fisher. 

During the many years I wandered over that 
range of mountains as a prospector, hunter and 
guide I never saw but one of those little animals 
out of its burrow in day light, although I have often 
stumbled across them in the night when I have been late 
in making camp or on my return from some hunting or 
prospecting expedition. 

The time to which I refer was in the Rattlesnake Moun- 
tains in northwestern California, many years ago; I was 
spending the summer in some of the rougher parts of 
this range in Trinity County and had started early 
from my camp in a deep and narrow valley and had 
climbed out high on the shoulder of a barren mountain, 
where I had been prospecting for mineral bearing quartz. 
There was no water to be had on the side of this moun- 
tain, and as I did not carry a canteen, the blistering sun 
and a parching thirst drove me early in the afternoon to 
seek the friendly shade of the deep forest in the valley 
below, where a cool, crystal stream meandered its way 
through the towering trees. I had reached the valley and 
after quenching my thirst at the stream had started down 
the valley in the direction of camp. On coming out to the 
edge of a little meadow of grass, which had been formed 
by some ancient family of beavers by damming the little 
stream, I stopped to look about, and while standing just 
in the shadows of the trees I heard the scream of a 
panther just across the little meadow. I stood perfectly 
still and soon the call came again sounding much nearer 
and I thought the animal was coming directly toward me, 
so I stood very quiet, gun in position for a shot as soon 
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I know of no place in the mountains of the West that is so fascinating to the lover 
of solitude as the places where the homes of these little creatures are found 


as it should appear in sight. I stood thus for several 
minutes and then I noticed the grass waving out in the 
meadow directly in line with where I had heard the 
panther scream, and, as I could tell by the moving grass 
the animal was coming directly toward me, I felt sure 
of a good shot at the big cat. 


N came the moving streak of grass, until it stopped 
just within the border and I could see faintly out- 
lined, through the border of grass, an object that I took 
to be the panther. I stood and watched it intently for 
almost a minute, but as it did not move I concluded the 
panther had seen me and might make off at any minute 
through the tall grass and I would lose my chance; so 
I took deliberate aim and fired and the dim outline dis- 
appeared. I waited half a minute longer to see it did 
not stir; then I walked up to see my kill; but imagine 
my chagrin and surprise when I saw, there on the ground 
by the side of a large boulder, a little mountain beaver, 
with its head completely blown off, and instead of ridding 
the country of one of the most implacable enemies of the 
deer and other large game, I had killed one of those inno- 
cent, peace loving creatures, the mountain beaver. This is 
the only one I have ever seen out of its burrow in daylight. 
The young are four in number and are brought forth 
in June; they grow rapidly and by December are almost 
as large as the old ones. 


“The y are the least known of our American 
animals, I believe, on account of their retir- 
Indeed people living for years 
where they are plentiful have never seen one 
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They are confiding little animals and are 
easily caught in traps, but very difficult to 
hold, for like the beaver and muskrat, the 
bones of the legs are easily broken and 
when this occurs the sharp slivers of 
bone soon sever the tendons and free 
the animal. 

Their pelts, I believe, have no com- 
mercial value, which, no doubt, is due 
to the fact that the animals are so 
little known, and are so d:fficult to 
hold in a trap as set by the average 
trapper, that the pelts of these animals 


have never been introduced into the 
fur markets. The fur is fairly strong, 
thick and smooth like that of the 


rabbit and quite free from large coarse 
hair like the beaver and muskrat. Their 
burrows run parallel with the sur- 
face of the ground and branch out in 
all directions. And trickling along 
the bottom of these little tunnels water 
is always found. The country where 
they live is fairly well watered but if 
one should be in reed of a drink of 
water at any time where one of their 
burrows can be found it is only neces- 
sary to dam up one of their little tun- 
nels and it will fill with clear 
cold water. 









soon 






pened of no place in the 
mountains of the West that 
is so fascinating to the lover of 


solitude as the places where the 
homes of these little creatures 
are found. Picture to yourself 


a deep and dense forest of firs, 
cedars, and hemlocks with their 
branches so interlaced one or 
two hundred feet above that the 
rays of the sun rarely or never 
reach the ground; there in the 
deep twilight shade the tall win- 


ter bracken grows three’ or 
four feet high, its dark green 
fronds growing from a _ com- 


mon centre, bending gracefully 
out, the tips of their curved 
stems pointing downward. Not 
a sound to be heard except those 


made by nature herself in the 
voice of the wood pigeon and 
indigo bunting in the higher 


branches, while down in the twi- 
light can be heard the chatter of 
the red squirrel, or the silvery 
trill of the hermit or wood 
thrush, the most liquid and in- 
spiring of all bird notes, while 
far up in the tops of these ma- 
jestic trees the summer breeze is 
singing a lullaby soft and low. 

Here is the place to commune 
with nature and nature’s God. Here is the place the 
stoic red man of bygone ages came to commune with the 
great Manitou, the giver of all good things. And we as 
lovers of nature and the silent places sit in reverence 
beneath those tall trees and commune with our God as 
did the red man of old. It is here after the sun has 
hid its face behind the western hills that first fall the 
shadows of evening and as the daylight fades away 
other forms of life and other sounds come through the 
isles of the dark forest, the booming call of the great: 
horned owl, as king of his species, and the little saw 
whet, the smallest of all the owl, little larger than a 
sparrow, with a voice out of all proportion to its size, 
sends its love call through the night. 

It is here the flying squirrel, another creature of the 
night, which has been snugly tucked away during the day 
in some hollow stump or abandoned woodpecker’s hole, 
comes forth to engage in revelry with other night prowlers 
of the forest, where it sits perched at a dizzy height upon 
some dead branch projecting from the bowl of one of 
those monarchs of the forest and then, launching itself 
into space with limbs outstretched, it volplanes swiftly 
downward through the darkness where it lights upon the 
trunk of another tree and scurries up and sails away 
again. It is then the little Sewelel, or mountain Beaver, 
ventures timidly forth from his home and wanders 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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saddle, bed and two sacks of barley we had 

the back seat to ourselves. He was raised 
“down yonder,” meaning ‘Texas, had left home at fifteen 
and gone to work for a horse outfit in New Mexico. He 
had worked there three years and having cornered all 
the money in New Mexico, decided to have a look 
at Arizona. 
lost the six hundred trying to get rich quick. 
for five dollars and his en- 
trance fee in the bronc riding 
he had offered to play clown 
or, as he put it, “ act a fool,” 
during the three day Rodeo 
that was on. His horse had 
fallen after the first two 
jumps so he didn’t win any 


HORTY’S story was simple. I heard it 
S on the way to the ranch. Aside from his 


He landed in Globe with six hundred dollars, 
And 





CHAPTER XII 
ALONE ON A DesoLaTE SHORE 


TAH is situated on Smith Sound. Polar expedi- 

tions have, in years past, established their south- 

ern base stations here, and it has been the custom 

of the men in charge of the stations to conduct 
trade with the Eskimos while the explorers were occu- 
pied in the farther north. This trading was always 
decidedly profitable to the commander of the polar expedi- 
tion, and Captain Mugford was now to take advantage 
of this fact, and establish his own station with the Stowa- 
ways and Shanks in charge. 

This is a regular and more or less permanent rendezvous 
for Eskimos, who house their families here in igloos built 
of stone and earth while they are absent hunting walrus, 
seals and narwhals on the ice of Smith Sound or go afleld 
for polar bears and reindeer, or make more extended 
journeys across the ice to Elsmereland in search of the 
musk ox. 

It rarely happens that the waters of Smith Sound are 
so free of ice as to permit a sailing vessel to penetrate to 
this far northern point. In general only steam vessels 
with their greater power and better ability to manoeuver, 
may venture here with a degree of safety. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, therefore, Captain Mugford in at- 
tempting it would have been undertaking a daring 
feat. 

But this year, as we have seen, Baffins Bay, Melville 
Bay and Smith Sound were, by some freak of nature, 
unclogged by ice. To'be sure, a sudden gale was always 
likely to sweep the great pack down in a night or a day, 
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money but he had won a job, for the boss of the +S 
outfit had hired him to fight broncs at seventy-five dollars 
a month. 

The next time I saw Shorty was in August. We were 
gathering the horses for the fall work and the punchers 
had been stringing in from their various camps for 
several days, as the round up started the twenty-fifth. 


orty ~* 
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By Ross Santee 
With Sketches by the Author | 


Bob roped Pebbles, then started to hunt for Shorty. 
At the bottom of the canyon he found him, still sitting in 
the saddle with both feet in the stirrups but upside down 
and unconscious, his face and hands covered with blood. 
Pretty soon he came to and said he could ride to camp, 
so they helped him onto a gentle horse, for he could not 
use his hands. In a little while his head cleared so that 

he was able to ride alone. 


The night before we left 
the horse camp, Shorty 
rode in with a mount of 
broncs and a bed mule. 
One of his string had 
gone lame on the trip up 
so Jimmy, the foreman, 
cut Pebbles to him. 

We pulled out the next 
morning for the Spur 
camp and the work started. 
Pebbles was probably the 
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A Stewart Edward White Serial 


Nothing bigger in the serial line has ever been offered to the readers 
of a boys’ magazine than the historical story, “Daniel Boone, Wilderness 
Scout,’ by Stewart Edward White. It has been written especially for 
BOYS LIFE and will begin in one of the early numbers of 1922. It is 
a story of the frontier, crowded full of action, information and inspiration. 
It will stand out as the biggest boys’ story of the year. No Boy Scout can 
afford to miss a single instalment. 


SHIMUAUUTUUAALLUAT 


He was turning a steer, he 
said, and as he dodged an 
oak limb the saddle turned 
and Pebbles went pitching 
down off the side of the 
mountain. He was nearly 
to the bottom when he 
pitched the saddle off. 
That was the last Shorty 
could remember. But he 
was a good horse, Shorty 











best horse in the Cross S 
Remutha, and the worst. He was gentle to saddle and 
sometimes went for days without pitching but always he 
watched his chance and the first slip the rider made 
Pebbles would get his man. 


HE wranglers were in early with the saddle 
T horses for the feed was fresh and the horses had 
not drifted far so the out- 
fit left before sunup. The 
cook was busy with his pots 
and pans while the punch- 
ers were saddling up but 
when he saw Pebbles led 
out he wiped his hands on 
the flour sacks that served 
as apron and stood lean- 
ing on the gouch hook un- 
til Shorty mounted. Noth- 
ing happened so the cook went back to his pots and the 
horse wrangler started stringing his bunch up the nar- 
row trail that led to the mesa. 

The drive had started to come in, the two punchers who 
were holding up had a little bunch thrown together, when 
down the canyon came Pebbles without saddle or bridle. 


the 


By Dillon Wallace 


Illustrated by Clinton Balmer 


and had this happened the Sea Lion could scarcely have 
escaped destruction. 

But the life of the voyager in these waters is one of 
risk and daring, and Captain Mugford, though ordinarily 
cautious, was also a man of daring. And though Mr. 
Jones had mildly registered an objection to it, ‘and 
Mr. Dugmore, most pessimistic from the beginning, had 
argued strongly against it—largely through habit, no 
doubt—Captain Mugford elected to take the risk. 


ae ae was with them from the beginning. The 
Sea Lion was favored by sea and wind, and in spite 
of Mr. Dugmore’s prediction that luck would turn against 
them if they were so recklessly to tempt fate, “so to 
speak,” the Sea Lion hove in sight, one day, off the bleak 
cliffs of Etah, and, clustering between the cliffs and the 
sea, a little group of skin tents or tupeks in which Eskimos 
live until the severer weather of winter comes to drive 
them into the more substantial igloos. 

Since their call at Cape Parry Al, Harry and Shanks 
had been busy assembling the equipment necessary for 
their winter comfort, together with a quantity of trading 
goods destined to be exchanged with the Eskimos for fur 
and ivory. The latter included guns, knives, hatchets, 
needles, awls, files, beads and a.various assortment of 
knicknacks. Everything was now on deck ready to be 
transferred to land. 


said, or he never could have 
kept his feet among the loose rocks and boulders. 


Y the time we got to camp both of Shorty’s eyes were 

completely closed. The horse wrangler held him 
while the cook painted his face and hands with iodine. 
At the same time the cook gave up a lot of head concern- 
ing outlaw horses, and anybody who hadn’t any more sense 
than to ride ’em in such a rough country. 

The outfit didn’t change at noon but came in about 
four o’clock, turned loose and ate dinner. Cow punchers 
are a cheerful lot. Bill Teal reckoned that Shorty might 
live but didn’t think he’d ever look the same, and, while 
the cook was feeding Shorty soup, by way of cheer, the 
outfit sang him The Horse Wranglers’ Song, the burden 
of which was that if he didn’t die they’d get him another 
horse in the morning. 

The third morning the outfit was moving to Alkali. Guy 
and the cook had gone with the kitchen mules and Bill 
and Bob were pulling out with the bed horses. Shorty 
didn’t look like much, but he could see a little now and 
use one of his hands. The others of the outfit were 
catching horses when Dave Reed spied him sitting on a 
rock holding his bridle. 

“I got a gentle horse he can ride,” said Dave. 

A half dozen punchers now 
offered gentle horses so 
Jimmy, who was_ roping, 
asked Shorty which he wanted. 
et. “I’m much obliged,” said 
Swe cnw. Shorty, “but if one of you 

all will saddle him, I'll ride 
Pebbles to-day.” 


: > t O WaAways 


It was with mixed feeling of pleasure at the anticipa- 
tion of adventure that awaited them, and of awe, loneli- 
ness and skrinking uncertainty of what the future might 
hold for them among unknown savages on this desolate 
arctic shore that the three young men looked for the first 
time upon the dismal rocks where they were to make their 
winter home. As the Sea Lion drew near they could dis- 
cern, gathered upon the shore, a group of natives curiously 
watching the,approach of the strange vessel, and they 
wondered vaguely what measure of welcome awaited 
them. 

Presently several kayaks put off from shore and paddled 
out to meet the ship, and hovered around her until she 
hove her anchor. Then the men from the kayaks eagerly 
clambered aboard. 

“Well if there ain’t Matuk and Korluk!” exclaimed 
Shanks. 

“And there’s Sipsook, too!” said Al joyfully, recog- 
nizing friends of the previous winter. 

Shanks could speak the Eskimo tongue sufficiently well 
to make himself understood, and Al and Harry had also 
acquired enough of the language to exchange greetings 
and to ask how the men had fared since they last saw 
them and if their families were well. 





ADDY, however, conversed with them fluently, and 
usually acted as interpreter for the ship in deal- 

ings with them. He now explained the mission of the 
Sea Lion, and the Eskimos expressed pleasure that a bar- 
tering place was to be within their reach during the winter 
months, and offered to lend every assistance to the ad- 
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Kirluk, Matuk and an Eskimo 
named Tuktu declared that their kooners* would make 
the necessary kuletarst and nannookers.t Others of the 

. hunters offered the services of their kooners in providing 
birdskin shirts, sealskin boots and sleeping bags for their 
guests, for as such they received the young men. Proper 
recompense, Daddy assured them, would be made in such 
articles of trade as they might select. 

There was no time to be lost. Despite the good weather 
it was advisable that the Sea Lion turn southward at the 
and avoid the 


venturous young traders. 


earliest moment 


possibility of becoming _ ice- 
bound should a sudden storm 
arise. 


Accordingly, lumber, packing 
boxes, coal, cases of kerosene 
oil, a small coal stove and a 
two-wick oil stove (to be used 
when traveling with dogs and 
sledge), together with provi- 
sions, blankets, clothing, three 
large tarpaulins and a quantity 
of trading goods, were imme- 
diately landed. 

On shore they found a roof- 
less shack, which had been con- 
structed of packing boxes by 
explorers, an old stove and a 
considerable supply of coal 
which had been abandoned by 
an exploring expedition two 
years before. 

“They'll help out,’ said the 
Sky Pilot, who had charge of 
the building. “We can use 
those boxes with what we have 


and build a bang-up shack. 
This gives us more material, 
and we'll be able to make it 
bigger than I thought we 


should.” 

It was decided that the in- 
terior of the building should be 
ten by fourteen feet in size. A 
Sheltered and level spot was 
selected, and the erection of 
the shack began at once. Pack- 
ing boxes were placed in posi- 
tion to form the walls, and 
these were filled with stones 
and such loose earth as could 
be scraped together. When 
the first row of boxes was 
fitted and filled, another tier 
was placed on top and filled in 
similar manner, the boxes ar- 
ranged like huge bricks, until presently the sides of the 
house were six feet in height, with an opening to the 
eastward four feet high and two feet wide to serve as a 
doorway. In the south wall another opening twelve by 
eighteen inches was provided to serve as a window, and 
into this a two pane sash was fitted. This sash was on 
hinges that it might be opened for ventilation. 
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DOUBLE thickness of planks, with packing paper 

between, was now nailed on each end to form the 
gables, and the planks sawed to suit the slope of the roof. 
The two sides were covered with planks and sheathed 
with a single thickness of planks. Then the roof itself 
was laid. This consisted of a layer of planks, spiked into 
position, over which a heavy tarpaulin was spread and 
this again covered with planks securely spiked down, and 
to guard against the possibility of it being blown away 
by gales of wind, bowlders were placed upon it as an 
anchorage and added protection. A door of planks was 
fashioned and hung upon heavy hinges, and to avoid the 
probability of the door being clogged by snow it was so 
arranged that it opened into the room. 

A stove pipe hole had been cut in the room, and the 
stove was now placed in position, and the shack was ready 
for its other meager furnishings. 

“Darker’n all tarnation,” observed Shanks. “ But one 
little winder’s better’n none, and last year we didn’t have 
that much.” 

“It’s going to be fine and warm,” said Al, “and pretty 
soon when the sun goes down for the winter we won’t 
care if it is dark.” 

“We'll be outside most of the time it’s daylight any- 
how,” enthused. Harry. “It’s certainly a bang-up shack, 
and it’s going to be mighty cozy.” 

“You'll be bankin’ her up with snow blocks around 
the outside when snow comes,” suggested Daddy. “ That’ll 


* Women. 

+ The kuletar is a hooded loose garment made of fox or 
reindeer skin. It is drawn over the head and serves as a coat. 
Similar to the garment called a parka in Alaska. 

t Trousers made usually in Greenland of polar bear skin. 


be a coal savin’ dodge. It'll keep the wind from siftin’ 
in.” 

“We'll do that,” said Al. 

“We'll be snug as woodchucks 
Shanks. 

“ Now we'll have to fix up some sort of bunks for you 
fellows, and I reckon I can spare some boards for a floor,” 
suggested the Sky Pilot. 

“ Jimminy, but we'll be puttin’ on airs to have a floor,” 
grinned Shanks. 


in their hole,” said 
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And with a vast loneliness in their hearts they realized that for many long months they were isolated from 


the world 


“It will be swell, with a floor!” cried Harry. 

“You'll have one,” laughed the Sky Pilot. 

A bunk was built the full length of the shack on the 
side opposite the door, three feet wide. This was divided 
in the middle, making two bunks each seven feet long. 
Another bunk across the rear end of the shack, with one 
end of it flush against the long bunk, was seven and one- 
half feet in length and of the same width as the others. 

“That’n’ll do for me,” grinned Shanks. “ It’s the longest 
one, and I need it to stretch.” 

“You may have it,” laughed Al. 
take the others.” 

“They'll serve as seats, too,’ suggested the Sky Pilot, 
“but we'll make two or three stools, and I'll knock to- 
gether a table for you out of a box. That’s all the fur- 
niture you’re going to have.” 

“Can’t we fix up some sort of a closet to keep grub 
and things in?” asked Al. 

“You fellows are looking for all the comforts of home,” 
laughed the Sky Pilot. “I reckon we can spare the lum- 
ber for it. Go to it, and built it.” 


“Harry and I will 


HILFE the Sky Pilot and the three lads were busy on 

the interior, Daddy utilized some surplus boxes, 
and boards to build an enclosed porch outside the door 
in which coal could be kept, and which would serve to 
exclude wind and drifting snow. The following after- 
noon everything was complete and ready for occupancy, 
and provision, supplies and trading goods stowed away. 

“Ship shape! Ship shape! Be as snug as we will on 
board!” declared Captain Mugford when he came ashore 
to inspect the quarters. “What do you say to it, Mr. 
Jones? What do you say to this, now?” 

“They should be snug enough in this shack, sir,” ad- 
mitted the mate. “I'd as lief stay in it myself as aboard 
ship.” 

“Yes, sir, yes! Fine quarters for *°em. Now you Stowa- 
ways and Shanks come aboard. Spuds has a good feed 
ready for you. Last you'll have before we sail. When 
you’ve eaten, report to me in the cabin.” 
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Mr. Dugmore had taken advantage of the day ashore 
to hunt, and had returned with a good bag of ptarmigans. 
When the three young men descended into the galley they 
found Spuds waiting for them. He was in a mournful 
state of mind. He might well indeed have been about 
to part forever from the best and only friends he had in 
the world. But he had exerted himself to make the gas- 
tronomic parting at least as pleasurable as possible for 
his friends. On the galley range was a great pan of fried 
ptarmigans, done to a turn. There were canned peas, 
boiled. rice, a plum pudding 
and a pot of coffee. 

“Set down Al-fred and Hen- 
nery ‘and Shanks. I should 
call you Pe-ter, which is your 
rightful name, Shanks, at a 
time like this. Seems like I 
was never goin’ to see you 
fellers again. I’m goin’ to have 
a lonely winter with nobody 
much to talk to.” 

“O, you'll be all right, Mr. 
Spuddington,” Al consoled as 
Spuds helped him to fried 
ptarmigan and vegetables. 
“There’s the Sky Pilot, he’s a 
good fellow to talk with.” 

“And Daddy,” suggested 
Harry. “He'll visit with you 
if you'll let him.” 

“They ain’t like you fellers,” 
objected Spuds. “ And I never 
thought they’d send you away 
from me like this, Shanks. I 
don’t know how they expects 
me to get along in the galley, 
sendin’ you right smack away 
from me this way, and leavin’ 
me to do everything.” 

“You won't make out so 
bad,” said Shanks. “ You won’t 
have so many to cook for with 
us fellers gone, and we do a 
lot of eatin’. The three pirates 
is goin’ to be dropped off goin’ 
back too, and that'll make six 
less.” 

“Yes, I know, but Ill miss 
you, Shanks.” Spuds placed a 
hand affectionately u pon 
Shanks’ shoulder. “I’ve been 
cross to you sometimes, Shanks, 
but you won’t hold it agin’ 
me, now, will you Shanks? If 
you gets killed or dies up here 
with these heathen Eskimos 
you won’t hold anything I’ve ever said agin me, will you 
Shanks? ” 

“Not a doggoned thing, Mr. Spuddington,” agreed 
Shanks, much moved. “If I get killed or die I'll forget 
’em all. I'll forget ’em anyhow.” 

_“That’s just like you, Shanks,” said Spuds gratefully. 
“You’ve been the best help to me of anybody I’ve ever 
had.” 

“That’s cracking fine,’ broke in Harry. 
compliment you ought to appreciate, Shanks.” 

“TI do, you bet,” said Shanks. 

“TI ought not to feel so bad at bein’ lonesome,” con- 
tinued Spuds. “My ancestors that came over in the 
Mayflower had it worse’n I will, and bein’ their descendant 
I ought to stand it all right.” 

“Tell us about them,” suggested Al in a burst of sym- 
pathy. 
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“That’s a 


ONVERSATION during the remainder of the meal 

was confined to Spud’s account of his ancestral 
heroes, and when they finally left him to report to Cap- 
tain Mugford he was quite as cheerful as usual. 

“Come in! Come in!” invited Captain Mugford when 
they presented themselves at the cabin door. “ Did Spuds 
fill you up? Feed you well?” 

“Yes, sir, thank you,” said Al. 
meal.” 

“All right! All right! Just wanted to say this,” Cap- 
tain Mugford waved them to chairs. “Sit down! Can’t 
talk to you while you stand! Why don’t you sit down? 
We'll make our berth in Westenholm Sound. Same place 
as last winter. Not likely we can come to Etah in the 
spring. When the Eskimos come south with their sledges 
in the spring come with ’°em. Come to the ship. Bring 
all your furs and stuff. and any trading goods you don’t 
dispose of. Understand? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said Al. 

“All right! You know what to do ashore. Told you 
all about that before.” Captain Mugford arose and shook 
hands with each of them. “Now go to it! Go to it! 


“He gave us a good 
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Take care of yourselves! Good luck! Good luck! Ex- 
pect great things of you lads. Now get out! Go ashore! 
We're sailing at once. Mr. Jones’ll let you have a boat. 
You may need it! Good bye! Go on now!” 

Zach thanked him as they left. A hurried adieu was 
said on deck, and the crew, led by Daddy, gave them a 
cheer as they pulled away in their boat. 

A brisk breeze was blowing. The Fores’! was hoisted. 
Over the water to the three lads came the words of a 
chanty, from the men at the anchor windlass: 

A whaler sailed from Bedford town 
Wake her up! Shake her up! Try her with the mains’l! 
A whaler sailed from Bedford town— 
With a keg full of gold and a velvet gown: 
Ho the jolly rover Jack, 
Waiting with his yard aback, 
Out upon the Lowland sea!” 

They had hardly reached the shore when the Sea Lion, 
with all sails set, turned southward on her course; and 
standing silently upon the naked gray rocks they watched 
her until a jutting point of land hid her from view, and 
with a vast loneliness in their hearts they realized that 
for many long months they were to be isolated from the 
world with none but savage companions in the farthest 
northern point where men dwell upon the earth. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Tue Perits OF THE FLoe 


OR a little while they stood on the rocks and gazed 

at the. empty sea. To all of them came the realiza- 
tion that for many long and dreary months they were 
to be marooned upon the most desolate part of the earth 
with no other companionship than that of native savages. 
It was not strange that a sense of helplessness settled 
upon them. 

“We may’s well get down to business,” remarked 
Shanks presently, “but we’re goin’ to feel queer as 
tarnation for a spell. Kind of as though we’d lost our 
rudder.” 

“TI feel that way now,” said Al as the three turned 
toward the little cabin which was to be their home. 

“We'll soon get used to it, and we’re in for a bully 
time,” cheered Harry. “I'd rather be in this shack 
than on the ship. Anyhow, there’ll be no end of squab- 
bling among the men down forward when winter sets in 
and the sun goes down.” 

“TI don’t feel like working inside. That can wait. Let’s 
get our guns, and go back over the hills,” suggested Al, 
* Maybe we'll get some birds.” 

“That’s sense!” agreed Shanks. “It'll kinder get us 
used to things.” . 

A hill rose behind the shack, and after securing guns 
the three climbed it, and paused to look about them. 
Near the camp was a high cliff. Clouds of little auks 
were flying up and down its face or perching upon jutting 
rocks. Gulls and terns hovered over the sea or rested 
upon the waves. Seals lifted their heads above the water, 
looked curiously about them and 
sank from view. Living creatures 
everywhere were going actively 
about the business of their exist- 
ence. 

Here was companionship, but 
soon enough the birds would dis- 
appear before bitter arctic blasts, 
and the heaving waters of the sea 
would be chained by the ice pack. 

At their feet lay a mighty ex- 
panse of wilderness, -austere and 
rugged, but in its very desolation 
possessing a grandeur and beauty 
both impressive and inspiring. It 
was God’s world, made by His 
hand, untouched and unmarred by 
man. Spread about them lay 
thousands upon’ thousands of 
square miles of primeval wilder- 
ness, above which rose no smoky 
chimneys, belching unwholesome 
smudge, no roar of rushing loco- 
motives broke the silence of ages 
and no stifling factories impris- 
oned weary workers. Here were 
no jostling crowds, no unholy am- 
bitions, no pitiful poverty. 

“TIT almost feel,” said Harry, 
breaking the silence, “as though I 
had died and left the old world 
which I have always known behind 
me, and life had come to me again 
on another planet.” 

“It is like a dream,” said Al. 

“T guess we'll wake up bimeby,” 
grinned Shanks. “ When winter 
comes we'll get a punch that'll 
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wake us out’n any dreams we’re havin’. I’ve got a 
hunch there’s some things marked up for us’ we ‘ain't 
countin’ on, and we're more’n likely to get all that’s 
comin’ to us. Just because we've got a shack and fixed 
up pretty fine with things down here don’t mean we’re 
goin’ to have any puddin’ of a time. We’ve got to 
rustle fresh meat, and we may’s well be gettin’ busy. 
We ain’t goin’ to have punkin pie three times a day.” 


HE afternoon walk was a rough one, over rugged, 

naked hills and along rocky morains. But it was 
successful. “The shotguns which Al and Harry carried 
brought them seventeen ptarmigans, the grouse of the 
arctic, and Shanks, with a rifle, secured two arctic hares. 
But, best of all, it occupied the minds of the young 
adventurers, and they forgot their isolation. 

The Eskimos, true to their promise, supplied them 
with kuletars, nannookers, sealskin boots and shirts from 
the skin of the little auk. These birds were captured by 
hundreds in nets, and the tough skins removed with 
wonderful dexterity. The women chewed the fleshy side 
to draw out the oil that remained in them, and then 
sewed them with sinew from the reindeer. Sinew, indeed, 
was the only thread used in fashioning garments. Nearly 
one hundred and fifty bird skins were required in the 
making of each shirt. 

In the meantime the days were filled with arranging 
the cabin and adding to it so much of a homelike atmos- 
phere as its meager furnishings would permit; and in 
daily hunting expeditions, which resulted in the capture 
of one walrus and several seals and a considerable num- 
ber of ducks and other sea fowl, some of which were 
to be held in reserve for winter use. 

The majority of the Eskimos, they soon learned, were 
to remove presently to a place still farther north which 
they called Annoostuk, there to remain permanently 
throughout the winter. t was explained, however, that 
Annoostuk was but one long day’s journey from Etah 
and that the hunters would frequently visit the Etah 
cabin. 

This was a decided disappointment to the three lads. 
They had hoped for the constant companionship of these 
savage neighbors. It was anything but a pleasant out- 
look. 

“ Maybe we could fix it up to live at Annoostuk,” sug- 
gested Al. “If it isn’t more than a day’s journey with 
the dogs, we could get back here now and again, if it 
were not comfortable there. We lived in a cave last 
winter and the Eskimo igloos will be just as warm.” 

“They’re dirtier’n all get out,” objected Shanks. “We 
kept our cave cleaned up last winter. I ain’t for livin’ 
in the same igloos with ’em.” 

“Maybe we could go up now and fix up some sort of 
an igloo or shack for ourselves,” proposed Harry. 

“Let’s try it!” agreed Al. “We might get some of 
them to go with us.” 

“°Twon’t do no harm to try,” agreed Shanks. “ I’m for it.” 

“ Suppose we go and ask ’em now,” suggested Harry. 
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Hardly had this been accomplished when the first blasts of the hurricane broke upon them 
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HANKS led the way to Korluk’s tupek, where, for- 

tunately, they also found Sipsook and’ a young hunter 
named Etookluk. Etookluk’s family was already at An- 
noostuk. He was eager for the expedition, and with 
some persuasion Sipsook agreed to join them. 

“We may as well take a stock of grub along in boat,” 
suggested Shanks. “ There’s no tellin’ how long it’ll take us.” 

“When'll they be ready?” asked Al. 

After a short parley with the two men, Shanks an- 
nounced that they wished to leave at once, but the fol- 
lowing morning would be quite agreeable to them. Shanks 
also interpreted a statement that there was a comfortable 
shack at Annoostuk used the previous winter by an ex- 
plorer, as well as a stove and a quantity of coal. 

“Bully!” exclaimed Harry. “We'll take up enough 
grub to last us for a month. Maybe we can spend part 
of our time there.” 

Accordingly the evening was given to preparation, and 
early the following morning the three adventurers with 
their two Eskimo friends set out in the boat for Annoos- 
tuk. 

“It’s too bad to leave the snug little shack the Sky 
Pilot built for us,” said Al regretfully, as Etah was lost 
to view. “I don’t see why the Eskimos can’t be con- 
tented there instead of constantly moving about.” 

“It’s this way,” explained Shanks, “ and mostly they’ve 
got good reasons for shifting. I guess likely they find 
the huntin’ better to the nuth-ard, and they’ve got to be 
where the huntin’ is.” 

“T suppose so,” Al agreed, “ but it seems to me there’d 
be better hunting at Etah than farther north.” 

“Nope,” said Shanks positively. ‘The huskies are 
after seals and walrus mostly, with white bears and musk- 
ox chucked ‘in as a side line, and I’ve heard say that the 
further to the nuth’ard you go the more life there is 
in the water.” 


HE breeze suddenly fell to nearly a dead calm. 

While the sails were reefed and the masts unstepped 
and stowed, the Eskimos glanced uneasily at the sky, and 
up and down the shore. It was evident they were con- 
cerned, 4nd Shanks asked them the reason for it. His 
interpretation of Sipsook’s reply was: 

“Maybe a big blow coming. Must row hard and find 
a place to land.” 

The Eskimos, more than ordinarily anxious, pulled 
mightily at the oars, and the lads kept the stroke, with 
Shanks bellowing a chanty: 

“ Away we go on the rolling sea, 
Pull, lads, pull! 
The land is no place for you and me, 
Pull, lads, pull! 
We'll sail from Bedford to Kiglepat, 
Pull, lads, pull! 
We'll gather a cargo rich and fat, 
Pull, lads, pull! 
We'll get the oil and the ivory too, 
Pull, lads, pull! 
We'll trade with the heathen for 
fox pelts blue, 
Pull, lads, pull! 
Though seas are rough into which 
we go, 
Pull, lads, pull! 
We'll laugh at the gale and pound- 
ing floe, 
Pull, lads, pull! 
Let other men curse the North- 
land cold, 
Pull, lads, pull! 
We'll find in the ice a pot of gold, 
Pull, lads, pull!” 

There was not much music in 
Shank’s voice, but there was ac- 
tion in the intonation of his 
chanty. With each “Pull, lads, 
pull” Harry and Al joined their 
voices and their strength and 
even the Eskimos gave a longer, 
stronger stroke. 

Presently a sloping shore of- 
fered a convenient though not al- 
together gdesirable landing place, 
where the boat was run into a 
partially sheltered cove, and: with 
all haste the cargo was discharged 
and carried well out of reach of 
the breaking seas. 

Hardly had this been accom- 
plished when the first blasts of the 
promised hurricane broke upon 
them. It came so suddenly that 
Harry, who was leaning over a 
box that he had carried back from 
the boat, was swept from his feet 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Torrance 


CHAPTER XX 


Tue Secret Passace 





HE shock of finding their way into the house 
unexpectedly barred, was momentarily staggering. 
Neither of the boys had given a thought to such 
a possibility, and a curious, unwonted feeling of 
helplessness came over Rhodes. Oddly enough it seemed 
to have precisely the opposite effect on Torrence, rousing 
him to a sort of mild frenzy. With a stifled, inarticu- 
late exclamation of alarm, he seized the door knob and 
twisted it roughly. When it failed to yield, he turned 
swiftly to the nearest window and shook the shutter. 

“ He’s in there, Geoff, I'm sure he is!” he said hoarsely. 
“Theres something wrong. We've got to get in somehow.” 

The shutter proved as immovable as the door, but, 
nothing daunted, the boy sped on to the next window, 
with Rhodes at his heels. The latter was on the point 
of urging calmer, more systematic methods, when to his 
astonishment he saw the solid wooden shutter swing out- 
ward under Billy’s impelling clutch, revealing an open 
window back of it. 

Torrance was equally surprised, but he lost no time in 
climbing through the opening. When Geoff joined him 
a moment later they found themselves in a small, square 
storeroom with a single door which led directly into the 
big, stone-paved kitchen. 

Here they paused to listen, but not a sound broke the 
intense stillness of the house. The upper room where 
they had seen the light was in the front and as nearly 
as ‘they could judge over the dining room or the next 
room to it. They knew no way of reaching it save by 
the wide, central staircase, and so, after they had un- 
locked the rear door in case of having to make a hurried 
exit, they tiptoed along the rear hall, slipped softly 
through the green baize door, and stopped 
again to listen. 

Still no sound or sign of life. For all the 
evidence of their senses the house might 
have been as utterly deserted as on that 
memorable visit two weeks or more ago. 
And yet Torrance had a curious, uncom- 
fortable conviction that it wasn’t empty. It 
was all vague and mysterious, and he was 
quite unable to form any definite idea or 
explanation even in his own mind. He 
simply felt that somewhere in that maze 
of rooms somebody besides Pink was lurk- 
ing, else how to account for the simul- 
taneous appearance of that light and the 
striking of the black clock. Suddenly he 
clutched Rhodes by the arm and with a 
silent, nervous gesture drew his attention 
to the door on the right of the wide cor- 
ridor leading to the main hall. 

“ Wasn’t that shut before?” he breathed 
in his companion’s ear. 


EOFF nodded, and for a tense mo- 

ment or two their eyes were glued 
on that obling patch of shadow which the 
light from their electric torches failed per- 
ceptibly to brighten. But nothing hap- 
pened, and presently, nerving themselves 
to it, they tiptoed forward and paused 
before the open door. 

The searching rays of the two flashlights 
revealed a smallish room furnished in a 
dainty, feminine fashion with slim-legged 
chairs and tables, fragile china trifles and 
other knicknacks which, save for the thick 
dust that lay on everything, reminded 
Billy of the Torrance parlor at Riverton. 
The pictures were mostly delicate water 
colors in tarnished gold frames, but be- 
tween the two front windows there hung 
the portrait of a young woman which 
instantly attracted the lgy’s attention. 

She was little more than a girl, and 
very pretty, but it wasn’t that which, 
to Geoff’s surprise, drew Billy forward 
into the room. Under the clear white 
light from his torch the painted eyes that 
looked down into his own had a teasing 
sense of familiarity; the lips were curved 
in a vaguely familiar smile. Torrance 
stared and stared and then suddenly 
an amazing realization flashed over him. 

“Why—why—” he stammered, glanc- 
ing in bewilderment at Rhodes. “ It’s— 
it’s my aunt.” 
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repeated Geoff in astonishment. “ You 
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“Your aunt?” 
don’t mean—Miss Torrance?’ 

“TI sure do!” retorted Billy decidedly. “It’s her, all 
right,’ he added with a fine disregard for grammar. 
“Lots younger, of course, but I’d know her eyes and 
mouth anywhere.” 

“But how the deuce—” 

“You got me. It’s the weirdest thing I ever—” 


HE sentence was chopped off as if a hand had been 

thrust across his mouth, and both boys whirled to face 
the door. From above a faint sound had come to them 
—the sound of someone moving gently over an uncarpeted 
floor, and in an instant the puzzle of the portrait was 
blotted completely from their minds. 

Hastily switching off the lights, they tiptoed out into 
the corridor and stood listening. But the sound was not 
repeated, and presently they ventured on into the main 
hall, which was faintly illumined by a glow from the 
high, unshuttered window above the stairs. They were 
standing undecided beside the big couch in front of the 
fireplace, when all at once a flickering yellow light sprang 
up along the upper portion of the staircase, a step 
creaked ominously, and a moment later they glimpsed 
through the banisters the legs of a man descending. 

Impulse is an odd thing, but there is usually reason 
somewhere back of it. Both Rhodes and Torrance, who 
were uncommonly well developed for their age, would 
have scorned the suggestion that under ordinary condi- 
tions they would run away from any man. But in this 
instance the conditions were far from ordinary. The hour, 
the place, the sense of mystery lurking about the old house, 
all had something to do with it. So had the conscious- 
ness that, while they might be here for a perfectly legiti- 
mate purpose, they were none the less trespassers, with 





A lighted lamp stood on the kitchen table, bringing into sharp relief the tall, slim, 
gentlemanly man who lounged against it, facing the cellar door and twirling in one 


hand an ugly looking automatic 
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no idea who or what the approaching individual might be. 
As a matter of fact they did not consciously reason. 
Seeing at a glance that the legs did not belong to Pink 
Elwell, they yielded to an irresistible impulse and fled 
into the sheltering darkness of the adjoining drawing 
room. Indeed, they did not pause until they had reached 
the door of the small library beyond, and then only 
because Torrance suddenly remembered with a horrible 
sinking feeling that in this direction there was no exit. 
“Thunder!” he whispered. “ We can’t get out this way, 
Geoff. If that guy should come in here he'll nail us cold.” 
In desperation he pressed the button of his torch, 
thinking that they might find some place of conceal- 
ment in case of need. The light circled swiftly around 
the book-lined room, rested for an instant on the left- 
hand wall and then abruptly went out. 
“What the deuce!” gasped Torrance in a bewildered 
tone, pushing back the button which a nervous jerky 
movement of his finger had released. 


VOR an instant the two stared dazedly at the wall 
before them; then with one accord they sprang for- 
ward. Instead of that unbroken line of bookcases they 
remembered, the dark rectangle of an open door stared 
them in the face. It was low and narrow, and, as they 
quickly discovered, had been masked by a section of the 
built-in cases, which swung out into the room, books and 
all. But it seemed like a way of escape, and at that 
moment the boys would have welcomed the sight of a 
coal hole. Peering into the opening, they saw the bot- 
tom of a narrow flight of steps leading upward, and 
without further hesitation they stepped through. 

If they reasoned at all, it was with the feeling that 
by ascending they would more easily avoid the unknown 
person just now coming from the second floor. It never 
occurred to them that this hidden stair- 
case might end in a cul-de-sac, and the 
shock was proportionately great when 
Torrance, who was ahead, after mounting 
twelve or fourteen steps, reached a level 
place some eight feet long which ended in 
a perfectly blank wall. 

At first he couldn’t believe that there 
wasnt a door somewhere, and with the 
light playing on the walls he fumbled 
frantically for some sort of a catch. But 
no projection of any sort rewarded his 
hurried search. The only thing which 
broke the smooth continuity of the walls 
about him was a curious circular depres- 
sion on the right about on a level with 
his eyes. It was partly covered by a loose 
flap of canvas, and when Billy lifted this 
he was puzzled to find beneath it two 
holes set close together through which 
came a faint, uncertain yellow glow. 

It was pure instinct which made hirh 
extinguish the flashlight as he bent swiftly 
to peer through the holes. They fitted his 
eyes exactly and to his surprise, he found 
that he was looking down into the great 
hall. Directly underneath stood the big 
couch with the massive oak table behind 
it. Nearer still was the edge of the wide 
mantel itself, and across the room he got 
glimpses of chairs and cabinets, and a 
dim portrait or two hanging against the 
pannelled wall. 

But none of these things stayed his 
swiftly roving glance for more than a 
fraction of a second. He took them in 
subconsciously before his widening eyes 
fastened on the man carrying a lamp who 
had just appeared from the corridor lead- 
ing to the dining room. 

He was tall and broad with a reddish, 
straggling beard and dark eyes set rather 
close together in a narrow, sallow face. 
Billy’s heart gave a sudden leap, send- 
ing the blood tingling through his veins, 
as he recognized the man with the hammer, 
and saw that he was heading directly for 
the drawing room door. 


ee ea 
pee, 


CHAPTER XXI 


In tHe Cerrar 


HE extent of their predicament came 
upon Torrance in a flash. He real- 
ized that the bearded stranger must be 
headed for the hidden staircase. The mere 
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fact that the secret door stood open was enough to make 
that almost certain. To be sure he might be merely 
on his way to close it, but the possibility of being shut 
into this narrow, cramped space within the wall was 
worse even than discovery. In either case what seemed 
at first a refuge had turned suddenly into a trap, and 
as Billy swung around hastily, his teeth dug into his 
under lip. 

“He’s coming this way,” he whispered. ‘“ We've got 
to get out of here quick.” 

Geoff was quite unaware of what had happened, but 
the tense, strained urgency in his companion’s voice 
stirred him to instant action. Whirling about, he plunged 
down the stairs with 
Torrance at his 
heels, but they were 
not quite quick 
enough. For as 
Rhodes reached the 
secret door, the 
flickering of lamp- 
light against the 
further wall, warned 
him that the man 
had already en- 
tered the drawing 
room. 

For an instant he 
stood_ motionless, 
staring at the ad- 
vancing glow with a 
kind of horrified fas- 
cination. In a mo- 
ment or two they 
would be discovered, 
and Geoff’s muscles 
were already tens- 
ing for a_ physical 
encounter, when 
Torrance plucked 
him suddenly from 
behind. 

“This way,” he 
whispered. “ There’s 
more stairs going 
down. We'll surely 
find a way out of 
there. Hustle!” 

There was no 
time now for delib- 
erate caution, but their sneakers made little noise as 
they padded down the steps and felt their way along 
a short, narrow corridor which ended in a door. It 
was a door this time, too, with a rusted, wrought-iron 
thumb latch, and Billy gave a gasp of relief as he pressed 


- it down and thrust the door open. Rhodes was tread- 


ing on his heels, and almost together they crossed the 
threshold, closed the door gently behind them, and with 
their backs against it, switched on the flashlights. 


HEY were standing in a small, square room, low-ceiled 
windowless and lined on two sides with shelves which 
were empty save for a dozen or more wooden boxes. In 
front of one of the shelves stood a heavy table littered 
with objects of various sorts and sizes, the only thing 
recognizable being a jeweller’s scale suspended from a 
brass framework. Directly opposite was another door. 
This much they noticed in that first hurried scrutiny. 
Then Rhodes, seized with a sudden thought, turned and 
examined the door behind him. It was equipped with 
a heavy bolt which he promptly shot. 

“The other way out for us,” he whispered to Tor- 
rance. “I reckon we'd better not waste any time go- 
ing, either.” 

Billy nodded, and they hurried across to the far- 
ther door. This was bolted on the inside, and Rhodes 
was just reaching out to push it back, when the latch 
on the other door rattled sharply. 

“George!” came in a muffled voice from outside. 
“Open up, will you?” 

Inside the room the boys were stricken motionless, not 
daring to stir, afraid almost to breathe. Only their eyes 
moved as they sought each other’s faces in swift, mute 
questioning. 

“George!” repeated the strange voice angrily. “ What's 
the matter with you. This ain’t any time for fooling. 
Open up!” 

Softly Geoff’s fingers closed about the bolt and he 
slowly pushed it back. Torrance watched him fascinated 
as his grip shifted to the knob. Would the door open, 
or was it locked also on the other side? Before the 
question cauld be answered the man beyond the further 
door began to pound furiously on the panels. 

“Let me in!” he roared. “I know you're there; I can 
see the light. By gosh! If you think you’re going to 
double-cross me and get away with—” 
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Torrance heard no more. By this time Rhodes had 
the door open and was stepping through into inky black- 
ness. Billy made haste to follow, but as he did so his 
torch, detiected by an unconscious movement of his hand, 
shone straight down into an open box on the shelf be- 
side him, and instantly there flashed up a gorgeous, scintil- 
lating glitter which made the boy gasp in startled wonder. 


| ig carne green and rose; pale yellow and ruby red, 

the brilliant jewels which half filled the box glowed and 
sparkled with that splendid lustre which only jewels have. 
There was time for only that single, momentary glimpse, 
but as Torrance hurried after Rhodes, amazed and curi- 
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But Billy had already detached his from his belt, and 
dropping down on the floor cut the bonds on Pink’s 
ankles and wrists. The instant the last strand parted, 
Elwell tried to scramble to his feet, but staggered and 
would have fallen but for Rhodes’ swiftly extended arm. 

“Thanks,” he murmured, clinging to Geoff’s shoulder. 
“Tl be all right as soon as the blood gets circulating. 
Gee! but I’m glad to see you fellows.” He glanced at 
Rhodes with a shamefaced expression. ‘“‘ You were quite 
right, old man. I’ve been such an ass! Of course you'll 
searcely believe that of me,”—A shadow of his old, 
whimsical smile flitted over his face—‘ but it’s true.” 

“But—but what happened?” demanded Torrance. 

Pink flushed. “TI 











ous, he thought of the many other boxes which lay upon 
the shelves. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked Geoff, who 
had heard him gasp. 

Billy gently closed the goor behind him and heard the 
latch click. 

“TI got a look at one of those boxes in there,” he 
sighed. “Oh, boy! If they’re all full of jewelry like 
the one I saw, there’s enough to make Monte Cristo and 
Aladdin both look sick.” 

“Jewelry! Is that straight? Gee-whiz! Do you 
spose that guy’s a crook and this is where he keeps the 
swag? That would account for a lot, wouldn’t it? Honest, 
Bill, I feel as if I'd go dippy trying to figure out things.” 

“Same here,” agreed Torrance, flashing his light 
around. “It’s got my goat. If we could only find Pink 
and get out— Say, what’s that funny noise? ” 

Rhodes did not aswer. He, too, had heard the odd 
sound, and drawing closer together the two boys searched 
the shadows with nervous, suspicious glances. 

The cellar in which they stood was apparently only 
one of a series of subterranean excavations, for in 
several places its stone walls were pierced by dark open 
doorways. It was from one of these close on the left 
hand that the curious sound seemed to come, and as 
they stood listening it was repeated. 

“Pat weet” 

Rhodes stared at his companion, a sudden eager ques- 
tion in his eyes. There was no need for him to speak. 
The same thought was in Billy’s mind, and he nodded in- 
stantly. 

“TLet’s look,” he whispered. “ It—it might be.” 


PEEDING across the cement floor, they stepped 
through the open doorway and flashed their lights 
around. The cellar was smaller than the one they had 
just left, and along one side ranged a pile of neatly 
stacked firewood. Below the wood, stretched out on the 
bare floor, lay a slim, familiar figure in khaki shorts, 
with a towsled mop of yellow hair. His ankles were 
tied together and the cramped position of his arms be- 
hind him hinted at further restraint. The sight enraged 
Torrance and made him throw caution to the winds. 
“Pink!” he cried, running forward. “ Are you—” 
“Sh!” warned Elwell. “Be careful. If you’ve got 
a knife—” 


mam) —L ducked the 
j treasure hunt and 
came over here. It 
really wasn’t 
planned before- 
hand, but when I 
got to the stream the 
whole thing seemed 
such a cinch, and 
you know how crazy 
I was to see the 
place again. I—I 
may as well tell you 
the whole thing and 
get it off my chest. 
I thought I could 
have an hour or two 
here and get back 
to camp without 
anyone being wise to 
it. Nice, wasn’t it? 
What’s more, I 
broke into the 
house.” 

“Broke in?” re- 
peated Rhodes. 

The boy’s flush 
deepened. “ Yes. 
The door was locked, 
and I pried around 
one of the window 
shutters with my 
knife and a stick 
until it opened. Ii 





“I'd no sooner stepped through the farther door than two men grabbed me” : didn’t take much 


force; I reckon the 
fastening was shaky or something. But it was a rotten 
stunt just the same. However, I got paid up all right. 
The window opened in:» a little room off the kitchen 
and I’d no sooner stepped through the farther door than 
two men grabbed me.” 

“ Two!” 

“Sure. One was the guy with the beard we met in 
the woods, Bill. The other was much nicer looking; 
smooth shaven, you know, and sort of different from the 
bearded chap, though he did have a soft, unpleasant way 
of talking. His name is George.” 


ORRANCE nodded, recalling with a touch of ner- 

vousness the outcry made by the bearded individual 
outside. the door of the secret room. He wished Pink’s 
circulation would hurry up so they could get away. 

“ What d they do?” 

“Asked me about a million questions and then brought 
me down here and tied me up. I haven’t seen them since 
and that was—” He glanced at his wrist watch, looked 
incredulous and held it to his ear. “Something must 
be the matter with the thing. It says only twenty min- 
utes past ten.” 

“It’s about right,” said Rhodes, consulting his own. 
“We didn’t leave camp to look for you till nearly eight 
o'clock.” 

“Great Scott!” gasped Elwell. “Only seven hours! 
Why, I thought it must be to-morrow morning at least. 
By the way, where’s the rest of the fellows?” 

“The rest?” repeated Torrance. “There aren’t any 
others. Geoff and I came by ourselves. The rest were 
all——_” 

“What!” An expression of*acute alarm flashed into 
Pink’s face. “You mean to say— What happened to 
those two roughnecks? ” 

“We left the fellow with the beard on the other side 
of a locked door back there,” explained Geoff. “ The 
other one didn’t show up at all.” 

Elwell suddenly let go of Rhodes’ shoulder and took 
a few limping steps across the cellar. 

“Might be better, but I guess it’ll have to do,” he 
murmured. “It’s up to us té make a quick getaway,” 
he added seriously. “Those guys are crooks, believe me! 
and there’s no telling what they’d do if they caught us. I 
don’t know what their game is, but they’re up to some 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Concerning Firs and Spruces 


Dear Dan Beard: 

Can you tell me a good way to know the difference be- 
tween a fir tree and a spruce? I’m a town scout but I 
get into the woods as often as I can. I have learned a 
lot about the woods but some things I find hard. This 
is one of them. Country boys I know say, “ Aw, it’s easy 
to tell one from the other,” but I can’t. 

A Scout rrom Savcertiss, N. Y. 


Well, now, you Saugerties scout, perhaps I can help you. 
A fir and a spruce (except the blue spruce) look very 
alike as to foliage. Either one makes a_ bully 
Christmas tree. But there is a big difference between the 
two if you look at the bark. The spruce is a rugged, 
scaly barked tree while the fir has a very much smoother 
bark, a beautiful green gray in color. The fir also has 
another peculiarity, scout, that all initiated in the mys- 
teries of woodcraft should know. The green gray bark, 
or skin of the fir’s trunk, is full of blisters and these 
blisters are filled with a pitchy sap. It is interesting to 
know that Indians, pioneers, and even lumbermen of to- 
day insist that the pitchy sap from these blisters is a 
sure cure for acute indigestion. When a lumberman 
begins to feel that his stomach is upset or that his 
digestion is not normal he finds a fir tree, breaks open 
a blister or two with his thumb nail and scoops out the 
pitchy sap until he thinks he has about a teaspoonful on 
his thumb nail. (It is like a thick syrup and a lot can be 
scooped up on the back of a thumb nail.) Then he licks 
it off and presently he is feeling much better. 

The spruce has an interesting pitch sap too, much 
thicker than the sap of the fir, and when a cut is made 
in the bowl of the tree it oozes out and after 
striking the air hardens and_ gets white. 
Lumbermen chip these white drops off and chew 
it, for it makes a better chewing gum than any 
that can be bought in stores. Its flavor is the 
true woodsy flavor and very pleasant. 
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Scout’s Pace 
Dear Dan Beard: 

I'm in trouble. I have passed most of my 
Second Class Scout tests but seem to be 
“stumped ” on going a mile “Scout’s Pace.” I 
can’t seem to make it just right. First time I 
went a mile in eight minutes, and the next time 
in ten minutes and yet a scoutmaster who was 
visiting here said I haven’t passed properly. 
Why is that? I’m doing it better than twelve 
minutes. 

Dowarp Vartan, Oquossoc, Me. 
scout, and the _ scout- 
master is perfectly correct. You haven’t passed 
properly. The object of “Scout’s Pace” is not to see how 
fast you can “do” a mile. Instead it is planned so that 
a scout can cover a mile, or two miles or ten miles with 
the greatest ease and at the fastest pace possible with- 
out fatigue. The best way for me to help you, Donald, 
is to quote a page from a booklet called “Scout Helps” 
which has been written to help chaps like you understand 
and easily pass the requirements for Tenderfoot, First 
and Second Class Scouts. These booklets are for sale 
here at National Headquarters in New York City, and 
I advise you to get a copy of each one if you are eager 
to pass the tests. Here’s what the booklet has to say 
about “ Scout’s Pace”: 

Probably no requirement for second or first class rank 
is so little understood as is Scout’s Pace. A large number 
of tenderfoot scouts seem to regard it as a speed test of 
some kind, which of course is not the case. An average 
adult when on a hike will walk from four to five miles 
an hour, which is at the rate of from twelve to fifteen 
minutes for the mile. The time for scout’s pace is exactly 
twelve minutes. In other words, scout’s pace is no faster 
than an adult will walk when in a hurry, and a scout can 
form a good opinion of the pace by watching someone 
who is walking at what might be considered a -hurried 
pace. Every troop should have a measured mile near its 
headquarters. In these days of automobiles with speedo- 
meters there is no excuse for a scout being unable to find 
a place to take this test. Do not attempt to pass the test 


You are all wrong, 
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You fellows are so full of questions about scouting and woodcraft and kindred subjects, and 
you have been firing them at me so thick and fast by letters, and even telephone calls, that I have 
decided to start a regular question and answer department in Boys? Life, the official magazine 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and publish each month, the answers to as many of these ques 
tions as the editors will let me have space for. There are a lot of chaps, also, who write to me 
for “pointers” and “hints” on how to become scouts, or how to become better scouts. I am 
going to deal with them here too, by conducting a regula: monthly Scouting Department. Per- 
haps through these pages I can solve a lot of the problems concerning yourself, your troop, or 
your patrol. If there is anything you want to know about scouting, hereafter address your 
latters to me at National Headquarters, and if there is any way in which I can help you, look 
for the answers to your troubles here in the Scouting Section of Boys’ Life. 


NOMA rar A 


National Scout Commissioner. 
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the very first time you try it. Take your time and govern 
your next trip over the course by it. Take fifty walking 
paces, then “ jog,” don’t run, fifty steps, returning to your 
walking pace for another fifty and so on. Some seouts 
find it works better with twenty-five paces alternate 
walking and jogging. The time for scout’s pace as re- 
quired by the National Court of Honor is twelve minutes. 
This does not mean that a scout must not take longer than 
this to cover the mile. This mistake is often made by 
scouts who interpret the requirement as meaning that they 
shall not take longer to cover the mile than twelve minutes. 
The National Court of Honor has made an allowance of 
thirty seconds each way in passing the test. This means 
that a scout must not cover this distance in less than 
eleven minutes and thirty seconds nor take more time than 
twelve minutes and thirty seconds. In counting your 
steps both walking and jogging keep the count at the same 
rhythm for both. Do not count faster when you are 
jogging than when you are walking. If you do your time 
will be away under that prescribed in the handbook and 
you would not be able to keep it up for more than a 
mile. 

Have you ever read about the gait at which a wolf 
travels? It is called a lope. This is an easy gait, faster 
than a walk but causing so little exertion that the old 
wolf can keep it up indefinitely. Scout’s pace was de- 
signed. for just such a purpose. 

To be able to go cross country at scout’s pace is an 











achievement to be proud of, but its main value lies in 
estimating distance and time while on the road. While a 
scout is allowed 30 seconds leeway from the required 
twelve minutes, he should make every endeavor to perfect 
his pace to twelve minutes exact. 


Office Scouts 
Dear Dan Beard: 

I am curious. Will you let me in on a secret? Who 
is the Cave Scout? I have always wondered who he is. 
I have looked over the names in the magazine but the 
only name I can find that would have the initials F. J. P. 
is Frank Presbrey. Is he the Cave Scout? 

Curious Scout. 

I wish that I could answer your question but I can’t 
give away secrets. The Cave Scout is a very mysterious 
chap who lives far out West somewhere and who is a 
bully scout, as you can guess from the fine things he has 
been writing for Boys’ Lirr for years past. He is going 
to continue to write fine things for us in the future, but 
I can’t tell you his name. That wouldn’t be quite fair. 
I can tell you, however, that he is not Frank Presbrey. 
Mr. Presbrey is a member of our Editorial Board and a 
man who is extremely interested in scouts and Scouting 
and boys in general but he is not the Cave Scout. 


On Studying Forestry 
Dear Dan Beard: 

I wish that you would give me some assistance. I am 
seventeen years old and next year I graduate from high 
school. I am anxious to take up Forestry as a career 
and I would like to enter some one of the Forestry 
Schools connected with one of the big universities. I have 
talked this over with my father, and while he has no 
definite objections he confesses that he does not know 
much about the profession of Forestry and he 
feels that I would do better to go to college and 
enter a business institution later on. Can you 
print something in Boys’ Lire that might help 
my father and me to know more about the possi- 
bilities of developing a real future as a forester? 

Anxious Scout. 

Your request is rather difficult to grant. To 
say all that there is to be said about Forestry 
would require more space than there is in any 
one issue of Boys’ Lire. I suggest that you 
secure a copy of the Merit Badge Pamphlet on 
Forestry issued by National Headquarters, if 
you do not already possess a copy of that worth- 
while little booklet. You and your father can 
learn much of the value of Forestry by reading 
it. I would also suggest that you secure some 
books on forestry and you and your dad can 
read them together. If after that he is not 
satisfied that there is a future for you in this 
profession I should advise you to consider all 
says to you very seriously before undertaking 
to make a decision for yourself. Some good books are 
“The Training of a Forester” and “A Primer of 
Forestry ” by Gifford Pinchot, “ Practical Forestry ” by 
A. S. Fuller, “ Conservation Reader” by Harold W. Fair- 
banks, and “The Book of Forestry” by Frederick F. 
Moon. There are, however, many other good books on the 
same subject that you can doubtless secure from the 


that he 


library. 

For me there are few more honorable professions than 
that of Forester. What can be finer than devoting one’s 
life to the study of those fine giant friends of ours, the 
trees? What can be more worthwhile than spending one’s 
energies in the conservation of our country’s timber re- 
sources? What can be more interesting than delving into 
the science of tree culture and tree diseases? As for the 
future, the Nation today needs all of the competent men 
she can secure to take care of her timber resources and 
study the problems connected with them, and I feel certain 
that the men who enter this fine service for the Govern- 
ment will never lack remunerative employment. There 
must be a lot worthwhile to the profession of Forestry 
when such universities as Yale and Cornell maintain 
schools of forestry in which are enrolled yearly a number 
of bright chaps, who make the study of trees and tree 
culture their life’s work. That, my scout friend, is the 
way I feel about Forestry as a profession. 
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Clothes that boys like 


\ pee like these clothes for the way they look to you; and 
for the way they look to others Your parents will like them 
for the quality that keeps the clothes looking well for months; 
the quality that means long wear and low cost 


We also make special models for boys wearing 
their first long trousers; “Prep” suits we call 


them; very stylish; fine quality 


_ Schaffner & Marx 


1921, Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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OVEMBER with this fine 
crisp frosty morning and the 
approach of Thanksgiving Day 
is beginning to make an im- 

pression on ambitious scouts. Thanks- 
giving Day past, we realize that it is 
but a few short weeks to Christmas, when pres- 
ents and friendship tokens claim our attention. 
That is the happy part about the holiday. It 
is also the troublesome part. We begin to 
ask ourselves what shall be the presents to 


our friends this year. And promptly we 
begin to puzzle and wonder—that is, most of us 
do. 


There are some scouts who are not puzzling and won- 
dering, however. Instead, they are working away with 
real spirit producing their Christmas presents with every 
passing day. They are the scouts who have found the 
most in Scouting and are putting their knowledge to 
work. I refer to the chaps who have won their Merit 
Badges in craftsmanship, carpentry, and similar subjects. 
They are all well fitted to produce Christmas presents 
of the right sort and about this time of year they are 
making their training count for a great deal. 

This knowledge should make you fellows who have not 
gone far with merit badge work think hard. See what 
handy chaps these other fellows are, and as a result look 
at the dandy Christmas presents they can make for their 
friends, and see what pocket money they can earn, too, 
by making Christmas presents to sell to you less ambi- 
tious fellows. 

Seems to me it is about time some of you woke up to the 
real opportunities before you. Just suppose now that dur- 
ing the summer you became interested in securing a merit 
badge for craftsmanship, for instance. Look at the field 
that would be open to you. Craftsmanship includes bas- 
ketry, metal work, work in leather, wood carving, work in 
cement, pottery, or work in wood. With such a list a 
scout has no end of Christmas present possibilities to 
choose from. 


BRIEF glance at the Merit Badge Pamphlets cover- 
ing some of these subjects reveals a wealth of possi- 


a shame to throw them away 
when they may be used to make so 
many strong and durable things. 


Maxine A Rivetep CANDLESTICK 
N attractive and useful can- 
dlestick may be made from 
F4\\ copper and the different parts 
7 riveted together. 
First ham- 


om mer out a 
= shallow bowl 
~ a or saucer 

~~ shape. 
Pi 


\ Then cut 


a four strips 
vA of copper 
| No. 18 or 20 


—— 


gauge, each strip to be 5 
x 7 inches. Also cut a 
strip of copper 1 x 6 in- 
ches. This strip is to be 
used for a ring handle. 
Use a flat file and smooth 
off the sharp edges of all 
of these strips and finish 
up these edges by rubbing 
them with No. 100 emery 
cloth. 

Find the centers of the two 7 


inch strips and punch 
or drill a rivet in the center of each strip. 
Use the round nosed pliers to bend up the end of each 


of these strips as shown in Fig. 74. Mark a line squarely 
across each strip 14 inch each side of the hole in the cen- 
ter as shown in Fig. 72. 

Place a piece of 1 inch board in the vise and bend each 
strip up at right angles, using the lines drawn across the 
strips as guides as shown in Fig. 78. Each strip is thus 
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ges and Christmas Gifts 


Punch a hole, rivet size, in the center of the copper 
saucer. Place the shank of a rivet through this hole and 
rest the head of this rivet on an anvil. 

Then put the two bent strips in place which are to be 
used for the candle socket and hammer down the end of 
the rivet shank so that these pieces are secured to the 
copper saucer. If the prongs are in the way of the rivet- 
ing hammer they may be bent out of the way and then 
closed in when the prongs are riveted to the saucer. 

A ring handle is next to be made from the 1 x 6 inch 
strip of copper. Find a piece of 1 inch pipe about 6 
inches long. This is to be held in the vise and used as an 
anvil to form the ring handle over. Any plumber will be 
glad to give you such a piece of pipe from his scrap 
pile. 

Use a flat wooden mallet to round the ring handle into 
shape. Punch or drill a rivet hole 3g inch from each end 
of the strip of copper used for the ring handle. A hole 
should be punched or drilled in one side of the saucer 
about 34 inch down from the edge. Each end of 
the ring handle is slipped over this so that the 
holes in the end of the handle are in line with the 
holes in the saucer. Slip a rivet through these 
holes so that the rivet head comes inside the handle. 
The rivet head should be rested on the pipe anvil 
when the handle is riveted to the saucer. 


LeatHer Curistmas PreEsENTS 


ORKING in leather is a part of 

the requirements for a_ merit 
badge for craftsmanship and the scout 
who possesses this can consider himself 
equipped to make very attractive 
Christmas presents. 

An initialed bag tag is about as simple an article as one 
could make from leather and it may be made very at- 
tractive by careful work with the stamps. It should be 
planned so that a slot may be cut in the top of the tag 
to receive the strap which is to secure it to the bag handle. 

First draw your design very carefully on paper, think- 
ing of the stamps which you have made or are to make. 
Cut out a piece of leather at least 14 inch larger all 
around than the design. Dampen this leather with a 





bilities. 
can easily make an attractive inkwell from an 
old tin can, indeed a great many different use- 
ful and decorative articles, toys, and simple ex- 
perimental apparatus, étc., may be made from 
clean used tin cans. Sheet tin of which cans are 
constructed is a very easy metal to solder and 
the Boy Scout will find much pleasure and profit 
from assembling tin cans and boxes and parts 
of them. 

Tin cans may be found anywhere and if the 
cans are washed out as soon as the contents are 
emptied they are not at all disagreeable to work 
with. Tin cans and boxes are furnished in many 
attractive and well made shapes and it seems 
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For instance, anybody who has worked in metals 
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formed up into two prongs to be used as a candle socket. 
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Two New Contests 


With the January issue of BOYS’ LIFE, a big new contest will be open to 
its readers. Former BOYS’ LIFE contests have been extremely popular. The 
Editors realize, however, that not all boys have the ability to compete in the Short 
Story Contest of last year nor in the How-to-Make Contest that we have been 
running during 1921, because not all boys can write stories nor are all boys handy 
enough to invent or make many of the ingenious devices that were named as prize 


winners in the How-to-Make Contest. 


For that reason the contest for 1922 has 


been planned to give all boys a chance. The rules of these two contests are out- 
lined below. Go to it! and let us see how many can carry off a prize during next year. 





Why-1I-Subscribed Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month 
a prize of $5.00 for the best letter an- 
swering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. 
What made you, your parents or the 
giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and 
if so, how? You need not have earned 
your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another 
boy why he should subscribe for BOYS’ 
LIFE> 


2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under 
eighteen years of age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, 
or written legibly in ink on one side of 
the paper only. 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 
words. 

5. The name, address and age of the 
author and, if a scout, his troop number, 
should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the first page of manuscript. 


6. Manuscripts must be marked “For 
the Why-I-Subscribed Contest” and 
must reach us by the fi-:t of the second 
month preceding the date of issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE 
will act as judges of the letters sub- 
mitted and any letter, whether prize 
winning or not, is to be available for 
publication. 


What-I’d-Buy Contest 


1. This contest will give our readers 
some very interesting information about 
the things other boys use and like be- 
sides showing best values to be had from 
a small sum of money carefully spent. 

2. Divide your letter into two parts: 
a. What I'd buy with 50 cents.b. What 
I'd buy with $1.00. c. If you can, tell 
who manufactures the article, where it 
can be bought, etc. 

3. The answers may all be about 
things you have already bought for the 
amounts given or about something you 
have seen or heard about and would like 
to get. 

4. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under 
eighteen years of age may compete. 

5. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 
words. 

6. Descriptions must be typewritten, 
or written legibly in ink on one side of 


athe paper only. 


e name, address and age of the 
author and, if a scout, his troop number, 
should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the first page of manuscript. 

8. Manuscripts must be marked “For 
the What-I’d-Buy Contest” and must 
reach us by the first of the second 
month preceding the date of issue. 

9. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE 
will act as judges of the letters sub- 
mitted and any letter, whether prize 
winning or not, is to be available for 
publication. 
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sponge; lay it on your piece of marble or glass and place 


the paper containing the design on the leather 
and trace the design on the leather through the 
paper by using a sharp pencil poirt. Use the 
ruler as a guide when drawing the straight lines. 
Also outline the slot but do not cut this slot 
in the leather until the design is stamped in the 
surface of the leather. 

When the design is traced in the surface of 
the leather dampen it again and lay it on the 
surface of the marble or glass. You may stamp 


down the background carefully by going over 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Trade Mark Registered 
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RLUZER 


200 YEARS ORNS MUSIGAT-AANSTRUMENT 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 










Copyright 1920 


























































All Instruments with 
Complete Outfits on 


FreeTrial | 


Sina the coupon for the New Wurlitzer catal 











and free trial blank. You may have any musica 
instrument with a complete musical outfit, for a 
week’s trial at home. No obligation to buy. You 
can return the instrument at our expense at the 
end of the week if you decide not to keep it. 


You will get a complete musical outfit; the in- 
strument in a velvet and plush lined carrying 
case with lock and key, self instructor, instruction 
aids, book of music, all attachments and extra 
parts —everything you need. 

This Wurlitzer plan is a tremendous saving as 
everything is included at factory cost. You get 
the outfit and instrument practically for the 
cost of the instrument alone. 


Convenient Monthly payments 


- A few cents a day will pay for your 
instrument and outfit 


Artistic quality of Wurlitzer instruments is known 
all over the world. Every known stringed or 
wind instrument in this offer of free trial in 
your own home. If you decide not to buy we 
do not charge you one penny for the trial. 


Send for New Catalog 
and Free Trial Blank 


Every instrument known illustrated and de- 
scribed. More pictures and more information 
about musical instruments than in any other 
book published. Free trial blank comes with it. 
Catalog is absolutely FREE. There is no obli- 
gation. Don’t delay. Write for it today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1148 


Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


| The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Dept. 1148 


| 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 700 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 120 W. 42nd St., New York | 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and full description of the 
Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 


Name ..ccccccccccccceccsccsscvecccsssesesesesessessseesessssseseseeee eeccce 
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Erector Electric Motor. 








The Famous 


_ No. 4 Erector 


With Motor 
$5 


This is the most popular set because it includes, in 
addition to hundreds of parts, the famous powerful 
There is every essential part 
for constructing all kinds of machinery and buildings, 
big girders, large and small wheels, shaftin 
plates, angle irons, pinions, pulleys, gear wheal 


and bolts. Price, $5.00. In Canada, $7.50. 














Bo J Join the big 


family 
of American Boys—hundreds of thousands 
of them—who play with Erector, the won- 
derful engineering toy. 

The big reason why Erector is the choice 
of so many thousands and thousands of 
boys is because it’s genuine. I guess 
I’ve never got over being a boy myself. 
I know the importance to you boys of 
having things genuine. So I have studied 
and worked as hard to make Erector me- 
chanically true as other men do to make a 
bridge strong or a building architecturally 
correct. 

You can build toy steel bridges, sky- 
scrapers, battleships, machines with Erec- 
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tor and never lose infin t 
they’re true! Theygetly 
thing. Erector girdgve | 
locking edges (a patefexclt 
all my own) so yougild 
four-sided columns,§d o! 
and your models angong 
instead of flimsy anfly. 


GET THESE WEX 
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The only actual stgral : 
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Gilbert Engineeringlr 


Free Membership for every 
Gilbert Toy Boy 


Win degrees, honors, handsome diplomas 


Read every word of this, Boys! 


You will be mighty proud to earn honors, and rewards in 


this great big society of boy engineers. 
Gilbert Master Engineer is the highest honor. 


from me to help you get a position. 


I founded the Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys last year 
to add to the fun you can have with Erector, and other Gilbert 
Toys. I was sure it would appeal to you boys—because I was 
a real boy myself and know the kind of fun and rewards that 


boys like. 


When you win 
this degree of Honor, you are presented with a handsome Di- 
ploma—a Gold Fraternity Pin—and a personal recommendation 















This big out-door toy is a humdinger. 
You can make coasters, wagons, geared 
speedsters, wheel barrows, baggage trucks, 
just as easy as rolling off a log. All you 
need is a wrench and screw driver to put 
the big heavy pieces and the special disc 
wheels together and build yourself some 
cracking fine toys that you can actually 
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Outdoor Wheel Toy 


Just think, a geared speedster and 
glider big enough to ride on yourself, as 
well as many other toys just as good! 
Price $10.00 and $15.00. In Canada, $15.00 


tricity. There are also dandy sets for 


Electrical Sets 


Nothing in the world today equals the 


Mysto Magic 


Wouldn’t you like to be able to perform They 
power of electricity. With a Gilbert some of the best tricks of professional tools 
Electrical Set you can build a fine little 
motor, install electric door bells, electric 
, lights, and learn a whole lot about elec- 














magicians—with these outfits you can boys. wo! 
give shows lasting over one hour and earn strong, Gile toc 
money at churches, fairs, etc. Great fun! under E 
telephoning, telegraphing, etc. Sets from Sets from $1.00 to $10.00. In Canada, , 


$1.00 to $10.00. 
$15.00 


In Canada, $1.50 to $1.50 to $15.00. 
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Each part is scientifically made; cor- 
rect in design and proportion. 

More parts for building strongest 
and largest models. 

Every essential engineering part. 

Anything mechanical can be dupli- 
cated with Erector. 

Big, re-inforced steel wheels, grooved 
and hubbed for every engineering 
purpose. 

A sturdy Electric Motor comes with 
most sets and will lift 200 lbs. when prop- 
erly geared. 

Big New Manual, showing exceptional 
mechanical models. In addition to those 
illustrated, thousands of other models can 
be built, depending only upon your origin- 
ality and skill, for there is nothing mechan- 
ical but can be duplicated with Erector. 


1ouLonstruction Toy 
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And it certainly has been a wonderful success! A big army 
of ambitious, ‘‘up-and-doing 
Gilbert Institute. It proves that all you fellows know a good 
thing when you see it. 

The Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys offers you great 
opportunities to win fame and valuable rewards—and at the 
same time have lots and lots of enjoyment while winning them. 
There are no dues and no initiation fees—any boy can belong 
who has Gilbert Toys. 

But first of all, boys, I want you to win the First Degree, 
“Gilbert Engineer’’ and then the Second Degree of “Gilbert 
Expert Engineer,” and you can do it by sending a picture of 
an Erector model which 
you have constructed or 
a model built with any 
other Gilbert Toy. It’s 
all explained in the Boy 7 
Engineering Book for 1922 
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* boys are now members of the 





Book for 1922 10c 
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Gilbert Boy Engineering 





Just read this list of features. ‘‘How to 
High Jump,”’ ““World Famous Engineering 
Feats and Men Who Accomplished Them,” 
“‘Men and Events That Made Sports His- 
tory in 1920,”" “‘Theory of Wireless,” “‘Ex- 
periments in Magic and How to Perform 
Them,” “‘Chemistry Experiments and How 
to Perform Them,” “Glass Blowing,”” and 
a number of other intensely interesting 
articles all in one book, including a com- 
plete catalogue of Gilbert Toys. This 
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worth dollars to you. 






carpenters use. Just the 
home work for men and 


tools that will stand up 
Every boy should know 
tools. This knowledge will 
ng as you live. A fine illus- 
on carpentry with each out- 


$50.00. In Canada, $3.0( 


ammonia, dyes and hundreds of other use- 
ful things? Get one of these new Gilbert 
Chemistry Outfits, chuck full of apparatus 
and materials. Have a chemical lab- 


things you can do and the great fun you 
can have with the new Gilbert Engineering 
Toys. There are outfits on Light Experi- 
ments, Hydraulic and Pneumatic Engineer- 
ing, Magnetic Fun 


A corking interesting paper Va 
that comes out eight times 7 

a year with great artices £7 

on athletics, stories by Sf COUPON 
Gilbert Boys, pictures Mail 
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UYING bicycle tires is like 

picking fellows for the team— 
you want strength, sturdiness, 
honesty and true blue perform- 
ance in both. 


And when you select Vitalic tires, 
you can be sure you are picking 
real winners. They stand up all 
the time. You never think of 
trouble when you have Vitalics be- 
tween you and the road. Just 
ask any of your friends who use 
Vitalics—they will tell you that 
they last twice as long as the av- 
erage cheap tire. 


It’s economy to pay a trifle more 
and insist upon getting sturdy 


Vitalics win / 


Vitalics, with their famous 
V-shaped, non-skid treads—you 
get more miles of wear for every 
dollar spent. 


The rubber is extra-strong, lively, 
wear-resisting, pure rubber. And 
the inside fabric is a_ special, 
closely-woven, heavy, 1414-ounce 
motorcycle fabric. 


No wonder the makers of such 
good bicycles as Columbia, Day- 
ton, Emblem, Excelsior, Indian, 
Iver- Johnson, Pierce and Yale use 
Vitalic tires as equipment on their 
better grade wheels. 


Of course, Vitalics are guaranteed 
—ask the dealer who sells them! 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
ERIE, PA. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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This is the 
V-shaped 
tread that \ 
means more is 
miles for \¢ 
your money 




















Get the free book- 
let now 


It tells how tires 
are ais onl why Vi- 


money can buy. Write 
now for the new book- 


Tube to Tread.” Ad- 
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scouts was called “ Big Medicine” for showing the 

Indians how to build a fire without matches, that is, 
showing them their own invention! Mr. Langdon Gibson, 
my old-time rowing mate, while 
in the Arctics with Commodore 
Perry, taught the Eskimos how to 
use snow shoes! : 

But the flat-faced, jovial Eski- 
mos did not invent snow shoes, 
they were invented further south 
by the Indians, who evolved this 
lawn tennis racket-like foot gear 
ages before the white man came 
to America. 

Until recently the St. Regis 
Indians, inhabiting both sides of 
the St. Lawrence River, made the 
snow shoes generally used in 
New York State and marketed 
them at Ogdensburg and Platts- 
burg, but now the dealers tell me 
that their principal supply of 
snow shoes is from Maine, 

Until a comparatively recent 
time snow shoeing was confined 
to the Indians, and was a neces- 
sary part of their education, for 
by means of these graceful and 
wonderful contrivances the Red 
hunters were able to hunt over 
the white expanses of snow in 
winter and also to bring to their 
tepee, wigwam or wicky-up the 
trophies of the chase. On ac- 
count of the depth of the snow 
in the Northland it is oft times 
impossible to travel without 
snow shoes. 

Whenever it was really neces- 
sary for the Indian to invent a 
thing he proceeded to do so in a 
masterly manner, his toboggans, 
birch bark canoes and snow shoes 
have not been improved upon by 
white men. But the white folks 
have made playthings of the useful utensils of the Redmen. 
The toboggan is used by us for coasting, the canoe for vaca- 
tion amusement and the snow shoe for winter sport. 

Indians use many styles of snow shoes (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, TE, 8, 9), but the ones worn in the forests of New York, 
Michigan, Maine and Canada are practically of one pattern, 
three feet long, oval shape and known as “ bear paws” (Figs. 
6 and 7). I saw one such shoe picked up on the Flathead 
Reservation, but in the open country a shoe about four feet 
long, tapering down to a spur eight inches long (Figs. 10 and 
11), is popular. The spur cr tail acts as a sort of rudder and 
also has a tendency to project the foot forward two or three 
inches; as it falls in the snow, the extra leverage or push 
of the tail or spur of the shoe adds considerably to the speed 
of the snow shoers, 

In northern British Columbia, up at the head of the Stickine 
River, in the rugged and timbered land where the winter 
snows vary from three to ten feet in depth, trapper and 
Indian use “*Tahl Tahn” shoe (Figs. 1, 2 and 3), which is 
from a foot to sixteen inches wide, with a length to suit the 
wearer varying from four to six feet. The Tahl Tahn Indians 
look with contempt upon all the oval snow shoes with or 
without wooden tails and derisively called such contrivances 
tenderfoot frying pans. 


ANY funny things occur in this funny old world of 
ours. While up in northern Quebec one of my 


FRAME. 


= Tahl Tahn use white spruce saplings or birch, farther 
south the light strong frame is made of ash, or white or 
yellow birch. Select a white ash if you can locate one, if 
not take the birch or hickory. 

The law of the wilderness is to use the material at hand. 
If you are fortunate enough to locate white ash use that, 
but hickory wiil answer the purpose. 

Should your choice be a birch, pick out a tall and shapely 
tree, one that is not “ wind shook,” but of a straight grain; 
avoid a tree with red bark and upright branches because its 
wood is said to be not as strong as that of a tree with droop- 
ing branches. 

“Fall” the tree and chop from the log a piece about ten 
feet long and six inches in diameter; hunt for a handy pros- 
trate log, cut a notch in it to use as a vise to hold your 
ten-foot piece while you cut a straight groove from one end 
of the latter to the other; turn the ten-foot piece over and 
cut a similar groove upon the opposite side of the log so 
that it will split in half from light blows of the axe blade 
made carefully on both sides in the grooves cut for that 
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By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 





























purpose. Into the crack made by the axe blade at the end 
of the ten-foot piece drive gluts (wooden wedges) ; let the 
gluts follow the split made when driving them in. 


ELECT the best half of the iog and cut a groove along 
the middle of the outside from end to end; split as before 
and you will have material for two frames. This may be used 
green or be put away for a few weeks to air dry. Kiln dried 
lumber has not the life in it that is possessed by air seasoned 
material. Next find or make yourself a mould board (Fig. 10), 
and hunt up a piece of manila paper over a foot wide and 
over four feet long; fold it in the center lengthwise; see 
dotted lines (Fig. 11); and cut out the pattern; place the 
pattern on the moulding board (Fig. 10), being careful that 
both sides are alike. Next carve out a toe block (Fig. 12) 
and screw or nail it to the moulding board (Fig. 10); the 
other blocks may be attached as required and should be pre- 
pared beforehand even to driving the nails through them 
until their points appear on the underside of the blocks. 
It may, however, bé necessary to steam the framework, 
Before seasoned wood can be properly bent this is abso- 
lutely necessary and can be done by wrapping the wood with 
cloths and pouring hot water over the wrapping; don’t try 
to bend the wood until after it has been well scalded, either 
as described or by placing the stick over a vessel of boiling 
water and using a mop of rags to keep the wood wet with 
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hot water. A water barrel filled with water may be heated 
by dropping hot stones in it as our grandparents used to do 
at pig killing time. 

One-half hour spent in applying hot water to the frame 
will so soften the fibres in wood that it may ve gradually bent 
(Fig. 10) to the form required. 
The reader will note that there 
are a couple of spreaders (E and 
F, Figs. 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17). 
These spreaders, or braces, must 
be long enough to fit tightly into 
the frame when adjusted. In the 
square-toed snowshoe, which an 
Ojibway Indian made for me, the 
spreaders are sprung into the 
frame at points 14% inches from 
the toe and 14% inches from that 
to the heel brace. On this same 
snowshoe it is 18 inches from the 
heel brace (F) to the tip of the 
heel, The brace (E) near the toe 
and the brace (F) near the heel 
cf the shoe fit into holes cut for 
that purpose on the inside of the 
frame (Figs. 13 and 14). These 
holes are called mortises and are 
one-quarter of an inch deep. The 
braces are sprung into the holes. 
The tail of the snowshoe is held 
together by thongs run through 
three holes drilled through the 
frame for that purpose. Home- 
made shoes in the farming dis- 
tricts have the tails bound with 
wire, 
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HE Indian does not use a two- 
p foot rule or tapeline either 
for his canoe, toboggan or snow- 
shoe, he measures with his eye 
and judges by experience ; he ar- 
ranges the braces so that when he 
attempts to balance the frame at 
a point midway between the 
braces the tail will dip down; 
that is, it will weigh maybe 
slightly more than the toe, When 
the spot for the braces is determined the places are marked on 
the frame and the mortises cut at these points (Figs. 
13 and 14). 

To “fill”? the snowshoe, that is, to make the basketwork 
or netting, the Indians use one-sixteenth of an inch “ Ba-bitch,” 
caribou hide is considered the best for the toe and heel. For 
the middle part filling use a quarter of an inch moose hide; 
let the toe and heel mesh be about three-eighths of an inch 
and the middle mesh about a quarter of an inch, though com- 
mercial shoes are made much coarser and with a wider mesh. 

It is not to be supposed that persons in the cities and 
settled sections of the country can secure green moose and 
caribou hide, but from their butchers all of them may secure 
raw hide of cows and calves. 

Substitutes for “ba-bitch’’ may be made of cotton cord, 
fish line, whang strings, sometimes called belt lacings. I have 
a pair of snowshoes in which the mesh is all made of com- 
mercial wrapping cord; these shoes have seen good service. 
Before using the whang strings wet them, tie weights to one 
end and fasten the other end to a peg or branch of a tree 
and let them stretch, If fish line or cotton cord is used 
pursue the same method, and do the netting while the cord 
is still moist. 


THE LANYARD. 


| ey 16 and 17 is the light line running along the inside 
of the frame at both toe and heel, to which the lacing 
is attached. It should be about five-sixteenths of an inch 
wide and laced through the double holes in the toe and the 
heel shown in Figs. 17A and 17B. 17A shows how to loop 
the lanyards through the holes. In netting use a wooden 
needle, which varies in shape from a long dull-pointed wooden 
needle six inches in length to a more or less elliptical shaped 
one like that shown in Fig. 13. All of the network and 
filling is put in while the rawhide is moist, but the lanyard 
is allowed to dry before the netting is filled in the frame. 
The lanyard should be stretched as tightly as possible, 

It is not good form to have knots in your netting, but if 
you must tie knots, Fig. 18 shows a method of doing so. 
However, the best way to join two pieces of rawhide is to 
cut slits in the ends of the rawhide and put the other ends 
through the loops thus formed (Fig. 19). Figs. 20, 21 and 22 
show how the middle netting is begun and how it is attached 
to the frame. The process as begun here is continued until 
the whole network is complete. 
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UT at Chestnut Lake the Boy Scouts of 

Greendale were enjoying a summer camp 
with Scoutmaster Burton in charge and As- 
sistant Scoutmaster Carl Taylor as a_ per- 
manent guest. 





HL 


The Mysterious Call 


By Scoutmaster Karl Sherman 


10" ie Boys, you may or may not have been told 
of the Mysterious Call that is said to be 
heard sometimes at Chestnut Lake. Probably. 
though, none of you have ever heard it, for 





Mr. Burton, old-time camper, knew the 
woods and the waters and all of the plant 
and animal life to be found in them and 
could tell almost anything the boys wanted 
to know about them. With this, his early 
life on a western woodland farm had given 
him camping experience which qualified him 
to show methods for overcoming any slight 
hardship that came along. Withal, he could 
enter into the spirit of boy camp life so com- 
pletely that no boy seemed to enjoy it more 
than he. Above all, he had a fund of stories 
—humorous, mysterious or thrilling, as the 
occasion might require—seemingly inexhaust- 
ible and all drawn from his own experience. 
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. 
Age? He hadn't any—he was one of the 
perpetually young. 

Except that he had the same sort of fond- 
ness for boys and joy in their companionship, 
Mr. Taylor was as different from the scout- 
master as could be imagined. A clerk and 
storekeeper from boyhood, his knowledge of 
the great outdoors was largely bookish and 
his stories, when he was coaxed into trying 
any, were more like recitations. Thus it was 
that the camp was fairly astonished when 
he told the story of the Mysterious Call. 


‘a story from Mr. Taylor. 


Can 


Gathered around the evening campfire, that 
“perfect ending of a perfect day” in camp, 
some boy, possibly merely in politeness, but 
more likely from the friendship that they all 
felt for the assistant scoutmaster, called for 
The latter, who 
was reputed to be a direct descendant of a 
Scotch seer and who never denied the state- 
ment, gazed at the eager group for a moment 
as if doubtful whether or not to tell the ex- 
perience that had come to his mind and then 
began: 


ing the daytime and that at night it floats 
over the valleys, such as that where your 
tents are and only touches the elevations 
like that upon which the officers’ tent stands. 
Had I not heard that call one night last week 
I fear I should have had only some book 
story to repeat to you now. As it is, my 
story has the advantages of being local, per- 
sonal and wierd and, at the same time, truce 
in every word. Although starting in a dream, 
the Mysterious Call was the cause, not the 
result of the dream and so not even fictional 
to that extent but absolutely truth. 
(Concluded on page 47) 


- rumor has it that the sound never comes dur- 
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with the Autumn Amateurs 


First Prize Awarded to Hugo W. Kruse for his Photograph “The Tornado” 


Contest Rules appear on page 52 
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Boys! Look at This 
Wonderful Auto Chassis 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 
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3-SPEED GEAR DIFFERENTIAL GEAR BATTERIES 
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DIFFERENTIAL 
GEAR 

The illustration 

at the right shows 

how the Differen- 

tial Gear is con- 

structed. 


3 SPEED GEAR 


This illustration shows the 
simple yet wonderfully prac- 
tical mechanism of the 3-Speed 
Gear. 





GEAR CANTILEVER SPRING 


You Can Build It With 
MECCANO 


T not only Jooks like a real chassis, but it is a real one in miniature. 
Runs with its own motor and carries its own dry cells. It has a worm 
steering mechanism, just like the “ rear end” on all cars. It is great 


fun to make it run along the floor, to shift the gears into “high” or 


“reverse” and make it respond to your slightest touch. 


You may think it is hard to make, but it really is easy. Thousands of boys 
have made models much more wonderful than this. It is surprising what 
a bright, intelligent boy can build with Meccano and a screw driver, after 
making some of the very simple ones described in the manual included in 
the outfit. 


Send for this New Meccano Book 


It describes and tells interesting things about model 
building. Every page a pleasure. Sent free if you 
send us names and addresses of yourself and three 
chums. Put No. 30 after your own name for 
reference. 





No. IX OUTFIT 
Builds over 100 


MECCANO COMPANY / xeicis 2x 


Incorporated — motor. 

d about it 

oii DIV. B, 71 W. 23rd ST... NEW YORK CITY Bead about it 

Book and see 

TO BOYS Ask Your Dealer for Free Entry Blanks it at your 
for $1250 PRIZE CONTEST, or write us dealers. 
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OU know how it is when the house seems 
to get stuffy and uncomfortable and you 
can’t think of a single thing to do. 


You feel just like you were in a cage, and 
getting outdoors is the only cure for that. 


Outdoors in the fields or the woods—roam- 
ing around just looking for things in general. 


DLE LLL EA RTI AB REI 


But you’re always coming to the time and 
place when you wish you had a gun. 


You see a destructive red squirrel running 
along a fence. Or something like that, and 
bing!—if you only had a Reming- 

ton .22! 


It’s the kind of a gun a fellow can 
depend on. Nice and light, but there 
when it comes to shooting. 


You hug it up to your shoulder and 
cuddle your cheek down to the stock 
—and if you ever get a bead on that 
red squirrel he’ll be your meat. 


Somewhere in your town there’s a 
hardware store or a sporting goods 
place where they sell Remington 


Arms. 





Go down there and see 
what the Remington.22 is like. 


A fellow’s out of luck these 
days if he hasn’t one. 


Remington 
for Shooting Right 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, inc. 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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“IN THE TIGER’S LAIR.” 

HE stillness of death had fallen upon the 

multitude. The drum-beats stopped sud- 
denly, the reed flutes ceased their wails, the 
voices of the singers were hushed, and half- 
emptied cups of wine slipped from nerveless 
fingers and fell to the ground. Every eye was 
turned skyward, and upon the sea of faces 
came a pallor and a look of horror, for the im- 
possible was unquestionably happening. <A 
black disk was rapidly stealing over the face 
of the sun from the west; half of the flaming 
orb was already obscured, and slowly but re- 
lentlessly a sickly gray twilight was falling 
upon the earth. Brilliant colors faded in the 
uncanny dusk, and jewels that had flashed 
and shimmered grew dull and lifeless. Famil- 
iar objects took on strange, fantastic shapes 
before they melted in a maze of grotesque 
shadows. 

“Speak, Villac Umu! Speak!” Quizquiz’s 
voice was bordering on despair. “ You are 
High Priest of the Temple of the Sun and 
know the will of the gods. You said this 
thing could not happen.” 

“It is but a cloud,” Villac Umu explained 
nervously, but his faltering words carried no 
conviction. 

“You lie! It is not a cloud. Command 
the shadow to retreat. Show your power. 
Use your magic. Do anything you wish to 
stop this terrible thing!” 

The high priest arose and stretched both 
arms heavenward. In one hand was a staff 
from which numerous charms dangled, in the 
other a rattle of dried seeds. He loudly be- 
rated the demons that dared thrust them- 
selves in front of the sun, and commanded 
them to depart without delay. He shook his 
staff and rattled his charms at them, but the 
grayness rapidly deepened into gloom, and 
when the last vestige of light had disappeared 
his helplessness was apparent to all. Loud 
cries, first singly, then in chorus, were raised 
in terrible accusation. In the darkness it was 
impossible to see who spoke, and this gave 
the speakers courage to say what was on 
their minds, but Ted and Stanley recognized 
the voice of Sonocco among the leaders. 

“Villac Umu is to blame for this; he said 
it could not happen, but it did, and now he 
is powerless to protect us. Kill him!” the 
mob shouted, and ‘* Quizquiz shares in his 
guilt: he is net fit to be king, for he has 
betrayed us.” 

From “In the Viger's Lair.’ by Leo Miller, 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 


ADVENTURES IN THE LAND OF SCIENCE 

VERY boy probably knows a little bit about 

electricity, mechanics, chemistry, astron- 
omy, etc. Some of you probably know so little 
that it does not seriously interest you, for 
it is not until you begin to approach the 
boundary line on the other side of which lies 
the Land of Science that you will become in- 
terested. Ilere is opportunity for real ad- 
venture. 

Do you know that two thousand years ago 
the steam engine was a toy. The ancient 
Greeks used to play with a toy in which a 
jet of steam caused a wheel to rotate. They 
never dreamed that this simple device was 
the germ of something which would replace 
slaves and finally make possible the great 
factories, railroads, steamships, and other 
such things of our day. 

Another toy which is on the borderland 
between you and science is the permanent 
magnet most of you are familiar with in the 
shape of a steel horseshoe which will attract 
nails and tacks or bits of iron and steel. But 


although many of you may know what a 
magnet is, do you also know that telephone- 
receivers, compasses, automobile magnetos, 


and many wonderful electrical in- 
struments are entirely dependent upon per- 
manent magnets and that we only possess 
them because some pioneer went adventuring 
and used his powers of observation and rea- 
soning to bring them back into the Land of 
Science. 

Some one had to observe intelligently those 
things to cause the Greek toy to become a 
steam-locomotive and the permanent magnet 
a telephone-receiver. 

From “ Boys’ Book of Science and Con- 
struction,” by Alfred P. Morgan, published by 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
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“THE DONOVAN CHANCE” 

Late that evening, weary from a long tramp 
over the hills, he stole into camp at Pine 
Gulch to present himself at the Chief’s office 
and to get what was coming to him. 

“What you did this afternoon was a fine 
thing—a heroic thing, Larry,” said the grave- 
eyed chief, after a hand-grip which meant 
more than any words could express, “and I 
know you did it as a part of the day’s work, 
as any young fellow should. It was a man’s 
job, and you did it like a man. But what 
you did afterward Why didn’t you 
come on in with the car and let those people 
thank you, Larry?” 


Books for Boys 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 
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Larry's face hardened, 

“JT didn’t want any of their thanks,” he 
said. 

“Wait a minute,” interposed the chief so- 
berly. ‘“ You want to make a success in life, 
don't you?” 

“Why, yes, sir; that’s what I’m trying to 
do.” 
“Well, being a good engineer, or a good 
anything, means that you must be a _ well- 
rounded man, Larry; approachable on the side 
of your human relations as well as capable 
on the technical side. You had a bit of con- 
tempt for those people to-day partly because 
you resented their coming here at a time 
when we could ill afford to entertain them, 
but partly, also, because you felt that you 
were not in their class. Isn’t that so?” 

Larry hung his head and said nothing. 

“That is where you are making your mis- 


take,” the chief went on. “If you wish to 
be a really big man, you must get rid of 
that class consciousness that you have 


brought up with you from the shops and the 
train service. Big money needn't make its 
possessors any more or less human than 
other people, and it doesn’t usually. Those 
people today were really hurt because you 
denied them the common human privilege of 
thanking you for a thing that was far beyond 
all thanks. Will you try to remember that?” 

“Yes, sir; I'll try,” said Larry, and he 
was sincere enough in making the promise. 

But later, after he had escaped and had 
found Dick Maxwell, the class consciousness 
that Mr. Ackerman had spoken of rose up 
in all its poverty-pride and once more had 
its innings. Dick had ridden as far as Pine 
Gulch on the special train, out-going, and 
Bess Holcombe had told him that the men 
of the party were making up a purse for the 
rescuer of the runaway Pullman. 

“They can keep their money,” said Larry 
sullenly : “I don’t want any of it,” this after 
Dick had told him. 

And—such is the perversity of poor human 
nature—on a night when he should have gone 
to bed thankful that the day had afforded 
him a chance to save life, he rolled himself 
in his blankets and turned his face to wall 
with a strange bitterness for a bedfellow and 
a feeling that perhaps, after all, he had made 
a mistake in leaving the Brewster. round- 
house and his job of wiping engines. 

From “Tne Donovan Chance,” by Francis 
Lynde, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“CONQUESTS OF INVENTION ” 
ISITORS to Redruth, Cornwall, may read 
on a tablet placed in the wall of a modest 
house in Cross Street the following inscrip- 
tion: 
WILLIAM MURDOCK 
Lived in this house, 
1782—1798. 
Made the first locomotive here, 
and tested it in 1784. 
Invented Gas-Lighting 
and used it in this house in 
1792. 

. . . Murdock knew that his queer steam- 
driven devil was going to arrive somewhefe. 
He went on with enthusiasm working out his 
idea despite the discouragement of Watt, who 
said: “You are hunting shadows, William, 
when you dream that such an engine as 
pumps out the water from mines can move 
itself about on wheels. That would mean a 
miracle.” 

“Then I’ve seen miracles worked already,” 
Murdock replied; “and I expect to live to 
see more of them.” 

The day came when he rode about on his 
rounds from mine to mine as Watt’s repre- 
sentative in a puffing, rattling steam-carriage, 
which was before long lighted with gas of 
his own manufacture. Watt, however, still 
strongly objected to Murdock’s perfecting and 
patenting his locomotive. He felt it was his 
right to reserve for himself the chance to 
make any and all possible developments of 
the steam-engine. In effect he said to his 
assistant: “I cannot consent to your ex- 
pending good time and material in such a 
vain cause. Stick to your job of building 
and introducing our tried and proved working 
engines. If there were any chance of this 
steam carriage becoming a practical success 
I should myself follow it up and develop it.” 

Murdock was too loyal to accuse his chief 
even in thought of a dog-in-the-manger spirit: 
but later events have made it clear that but 
for his opposition the locomotive would have 
been given to the world full forty years be- 
fore the time of Stephenson. 

Was it perhaps one evening when he was 
trying to console himself for his disappoint- 
ment in regard to the steam-carriage that 
Murdock drew in with the soothing smoke 
from his pipe a new inspiration. As he 
looked into the burning coals on the grate, 
an old idea flared up, flickered, and then all 
at once burst into bloom. He saw the gas 
sputtering into flame as it came from the 
coal and he recalled his boyish experiments 
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when he had succeeded in capturing this gas 
in an old teapot. Stooping, he put a piece 
of the coal in the bowl of his pipe, which he 
closed ; then he set fire to the gas that began 
to escape from the stem. 

“ Weel, now,” said William Murdock, “ if 
ye dinna think a new thing is possible, put 
that in your pipe an’ smoke it!” 

It seemed as if he saw in a flash the com- 
ing of the new light for man and all that it 
might mean through the miniature gas-plant 
which he held in his hand. A place to draw 
the gas from the coal—he tapped the bowl 
of his pipe—and tubes or pipes to carry it 
to the place to be lighted—he looked trium- 
phantly at the stem from which the gas was 
still creeping. le began now in earnest his 
experiments in making and conveying gas. 

From “ Conquests of Invention,’ by Mary 
R. Parkman, published by the Century Co. 


“ CEDRIC, THE FORESTER ” 


The Abbot listened to this tale of violence 
with sparkling eyes and with no hint of cen- 
sure for those who had so roughly laid hands 
upon a cleric dignity. When it was finished, 
indeed, he could scarce restrain his glee. Ris- 
ing and smiting the table roundly with his 
hand, he cried: 

“Ha! Well served! Well served indeed, 
for a creature that calls himself monk and 
abbot, forsooth, when profit is that way to be 
gained but who forgets all monkish obliga- 
tions when a layman's way of living better 
serves him! The palmers are right indeed, 
and I devoutly hope they may keep him for 
aye as far from Moberley Abbey as his con- 
duct hath ever been from that of a true 
churchman.” 

Cedric then resumed, in slow and measured 
voice: 

“It so happens, Reverend Abbot, that I 
have several friends among these palmers, 
and to some extent they rely on me for ad- 
vice in this matter.” 

“Ah! Is it so indeed?” questioned the 
Abbot, eagerly. ‘“ Then I trust that thou, as 
a true friend of the Church and her rightful 
servitors, hast given advice to hold this fel- 
low they have taken—at least till the King 
be brought to terms and our brotherhoods be 
free again to fill their offices without dicta- 
tion.” 

Cedric slowly shook his head. 

“Nay, my advice has not yet been given. 
"Twill require some further meditation to be 
sure that ’tis wisely bestowed. But, Rev- 
erend Abbot, if thou wilt but climb the stair 
that I shall show thee here and apply thine 
eye to a hole in the wall at the right, near 
the top, I warrant thee a sight well worth 
thy pains.” 

So saying, Cedric rose and throwing open 
a small door at the rear of the room, indi- 
cated a dim and curving staircase that rose 
beyond it. The Abbot, after a searching 
glance at his host, as though he feared some 
strategem, quickly mounted, looking eagerly 
the while for the eye-hole in the wall. Both 
of us remained below; and Cedric, turning 
to a cabinet, withdrew from it and placed 
upon the table a huge scroll of many sheets 
of freshly-written parchment. 

A moment later, the churchman returned 
with brightly glowing face and twinkling 
eyes, and when the stairway door was closed 
again, exclaimed : 

“Sir Cedric De La Roche, thou’rt a true 
friend to the Church, and thy services shall 
be well remembered. ’Tis William De Bellair, 
beyond all doubt, who sits in yonder inner 
room, and ’tis two archers of Grimsby who 
guard him, Full well do I know who led 
that band of palmers; and I say again thy 
fortunes shall not suffer for it.” 

Cedric bowed and smiled. 

“Ah, well! ‘Tis neither here nor there 
who led the palmers or whether they acted 
wholly of their own impulse. The thing of 
greatest moment now is this scroll of the 
articles which I have here in fair copy. 
Read it, I pray thee, and see whether thou 
wilt give thy voice for its adoption. Thou 
wilt see that I have introduced the provision 
for five and twenty barons who shall enforce 
the charter and also have written in some 
other matters that seem to us of moment.” 

The Abbot took the scroll and quickly 
conned the pages whereon he and Cedric had 
on the first day of their labors come to full 
agreement. Then he came to the twentieth 
article, and ceasing reading, looked up at 
Cedric sharply. 

“Thou hast here the wording for which 
thou did’st argue yesterday.” 

“Aye, ‘tis so,” answered 
“read on.” 

The Abbot complied, but quickly came to 
another stop. 

“Let not the body of a free man be taken 
or imprisoned—” he read, “that again is 
the very language that was yesterday re- 
jected.” 

Cedric nodded in assent, 
said. 

For some pages the Abbot went on in 
silence. Then he uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and paused to read again—this 
time aloud—an article that appeared near 
the end of the scroll. 

“All the aforesaid customs and liberties 
which the King hath conceded, to be held in 
the Kingdom as far as concerns his relations 
to his men, all in the realm, as well ecclesi- 
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Cedric, grimly, 


“Read on,” he 


astics as laity, shall on their part observe 
toward their men.” 

The Abbot leaped to his feet, his face red 
with wrath. 

“What means this, De La Roche? Would 
thou have all these things for which we risk 
our lives and lands extended to every churl 
and varlet in the Kingdom?” 

** Aye,” answered Cedric steadily. ‘ And if 
thou'lt look abroad through our camp, thou’lt 
see some thousands of those same churls and 
yeomen that do risk their lives in this cause 
as much as thou or me.” 

The Abbot shook his head with impatience” 

“°Tis beyond reason, De La Roche. I can- 
not give my word for it.” 

Cedric for a moment gazed out of window. 
Then he said to me: 

“This keeping in durance of an ecclesi- 
astic who was appointed to his place by the 
King and moreover stands high in his favor, 
is a difficult and dangerous business. ’*Twill 
be better we take him to the town’s edge 
and turn him loose to find his way back 
whence he came.” 

The Abbot gazed at Cedric with parted lips 
and bated breath while one might have told 
two score. Then of a sudden he flung the 
parchment on the table and laughed full 
loud and long. 

“Thou hast won, De La Roche. I yield me. 
Thou hast won and fairly. Thou’rt a most 
persuading speaker, I'll be bound. I will go 
before our group this day, and make them 
adopt these articles whether they will or no. 
Then to-morrow I will speak for them before 
the whole assembly. Thou shalt see what I 
can do when I am well put to it. Depend 
upon it, the articles of that very scroll that 
lies before us will be the ones our party will 
present to the King. And thou, on thy part, 
shall have due watch and ward kept of thy 
prisoner, and see to it that he by no means 
gains his liberty until the King hath sealed 
our charter and pledged himself to interfere 
no more in our clerical elections.” * * * 

All know the remainder of the tale of 
Magna Charta. 

From “Cedric the Forester,’ by Bernard 
Marshall, published by D. Appleton €& Co. 


“THE Boy’s Book oF RAILROADS ” 

AILROADING is comparable with no other 

vocation or trade because of the responsi- 
bilities the men employed in it are called 
upon to bear. Where in any other trade or 
occupation, save perhaps that of pilot, does 
one man or one little group of men hold the 
safety of hundreds of human beings and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property in 
his hand, so to speak? In what other line of 
employment does the safety of so many and 
so much depend upon the clearness of eye and 
the swiftness of thought? 

The men who operate our railroads are 
picked from among their fellow men as best 
fitted for the task given them. They are edu- 
cated and well read, they are sober, industri- 
ous, upstanding citizens. Indeed, they must 
be, for look what they are called upon to do. 

It is their daily task to move great groups 
of human beings or valuable cargoes of 
freight over the country in rushing trains 
that must make speed on their steel high- 
way. They are called upon to do this and 
keep their trains moving in time and in rela- 
tion to other similar trains,, to switch and 
shunt the cars here, there and everywhere 
and always in safety. A crash between 
trains or cars of a train is all too often fatal 
to life and dangerous to property. 

To do this these men of the railroads must 
know the giant steel steeds they pilot as 
thoroughly as a boy knows his parents, or 
the parents know their boy. They must be 
able to handle it and control it under all 
conditions and circumstances. 

They must know the hundreds of miles of 
tracks and side tracks, with their tunnels, 
crossings, grades, and bridges, and their 
myriads of switches and sidings, as well as 
a pilot knows the river he navigates. Indeed, 
these men in overalls and jumpers must be 
as familiar with the line as the average boy 
is familiar with the street he lives on. 

Signals, train schedules, and a host of op- 
erating details must be so clear in their 
minds that the knowledge is automatic. 
Never once dare they make a mistake, for 
not one of them knows but what'a single 
mistake may mean an appalling loss of life 
and the destruction of millions of dollars in 
property. F 

From “The Boys’ Book of Railroads,’ by 
Irving Crump, published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


“Tos HANSON, TENDERFOOT” 


HE boys fished down through the meadow 

for an hour or so and met with fairly good 
luck. Then they came to a thick growth of 
alders where the brook divided into two 
small channels so overgrown with bushes 
that it was next to impossible to fish. They 
reeled their lines and started to pick their 
way through the alders, expecting to come 
out into the open meadow again presently. 
They had taken only a few steps through the 
alder growth when Bob, who was in the lead, 
heard a curious noise, half whistle and half 
cluck. Stopping and looking about him he 
saw a brown bird, as large as a small hen, 
hurrying along a few yards ahead of him, 
her feathers bristling and her wings half out- 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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Gik 
Makes You a Boy Chemist 


and teaches you the elements of chemical science. 
It’s the most interesting thing you ever 
the accurate information a CHEMCRAFT outfit 
gives will help you understand chemistry and its 

You can join the Chemcraft 
too, and start your own Local 
There's no end to the fun you can hawe, 


you can be a Boy Magician, too, and per- 
form wonderful and puzzling feats of 
chemical magic that will mystify your friends. 
It’s easy, if you have a CHEMCRAFT outfit. 
Carl says CHEMCRAFT has the best chem- 
We say CHEMCRAFT has the 
best and the most tricks! 
many other interesting and instructive chem- 
ical experiments with your own laboratory, 
just like a regular chemist. 














Carl says: 


from my CHE 


You can also work 


AED TRADE MARK 


THE CHEMI 


wonders. 
Chemist Club, 


Get your CHEMCRAFT for Christmas. 
is a complete chemical laboratory for boys and girls, 
and contains an assortment of harmless chemicals, all 
necessary laboratory apparatus and a Manual of In- 
struction, telling how to experiment and perform tricks. 
Write CHEMORAFT at the head of your Christmas 
list, and tell everybody that’s what you want first! 

THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
e Porter Products Put Science at Your Service 
26 West Washington Street, 


Gg 
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at them all in any store where good 
toys are found and pick the one you're 


going to get: 
No. 3. 


did, and 


Each outfit 
acterCraft, 






“I am 16 years oid and have traveled 
all over as a sleight-of-hand performer. 
My chemical tricksare the most mysti- 
fying of all magic, and [ learned them 
MCRAFT outfit. I ad- 
vise all boys who want the funniest 
and most puzzling magic tricks to get 
CHEMCRAFT andlearn about chem- 
istry. It is one of the most interesting 
and instructive things there is today. 
But be sure you get CHEMCRAFT. 
I've tried them all, 
CRAFT is the best.” 


————— 

CHEMCRAFT is made in five dandy 

MC. F outfits, each a different size. Look 
CAL IT. 


and CHEM- 


No. 0, 75c; No. 1, $1.50; No. 2, $2.50; 

$5.00; and No. 4, $10.00. 

(West of Denver, Colo. and in Canada, 10 
cent. addition 


per al) ! 

Free to Boy! 
Dandy BoolJet and Free Club Magazine 

Find out more about CHEMCRAFT 
outfits and the wonderful things you 
can do with them. Also About Char- 
SachetCraft 
and the other Porter science outfits. 
Send at once for our interesting book 
and we will include, Free, a sample 
copy of the Club magazine full of 
news, experiments and stories. 


StarCraft, 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause 


cvred myself after stamme: 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
34 Bogue Bldg. 1147 N. lil. St indianapolis. 
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REAL SEARCH LIGHT 
BUILT BICYCLE SIZE 


Delta Electric Bicycle Lamp projects an intense piercing 
“Searchlight” beam fifteen to twenty feet ahead. 

It’s an attractive accessory that adds “‘class” to your bicycle 
—at night it’s a dependable safeguard that spots danger at 
long range. 


No. 80 (left) solves problem of rear red light—complies 
with all the laws. Mounts left side front wheel under axle 
nut. No. 27 (right) mounts on handle bar. 

Ask your dealer or either model sent prepaid for $2.40 
complete (less battery). 

DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
170 Delta Block, Marion, Ind. 
Standard makers of Electric Hand Lanterns, Bicycle 
Lamps, Fiashlights and all kinds of Pry Batteries, 
New York Winnipeg San Francisco 
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“I clung to the bit, dragged 
up out of the saddle.” 
From “Quiller of the Hills.” 


Stories that will 
keep any boy 
awake o’nights 


Things have so come about that 
we have a simply wonderful feast of 
corking fine stories for November 
AMERICAN Boy. 

“Quiller of the Hills” 

A thriller from the pen of Melville 
Davisson Post, in which he tells a tale 
of the hill people and galloping horses 
of the Cumberland Mountains that 
makes your heart alternately sing and 
lose a beat. Mr. Post is a master story 
teller and J. Scott Williams, who made 
the illustrations, is a master artist. 


Elephants! ! 

Can you imagine how it feels to be 
charged by a herd of eleven frantic, 
screaming elephants? 

Carl E. Akeley, the great hunter and 
naturalist of the American Museum of 
Natural History, knows exactly how it 
feels and knows exactly how to tell 
about it so that you feel all of his hair- 
raising shudders. 

And then the other side of the pic- 
ture—a great shed of trained and 
docile elephants—standing on their 
heads, playing football, etc. How 
these mountains of flesh are cared for 
in captivity and trained is told by 
Rollin Lynde Hartt. 

More Football 
By Coach (“Pot”) Graves 

This famous Harvard and West 
Point coach contributes another fine 
article on football. Games are won by 
what’s above the ears quite as much as 
by what’s below them. Coach Graves 
gives it to you straight. 

Besides all the above there is an- 
other delightful Ellis Parker Butler 
story— 


“Jibby Jones and Orlando” 


It’s all mixed up fun and excitement. There’s 
Jibby Jones and his pet “skunk,” Orlando, and 
an 1804 silver dollar that’s worth “‘a thousand,” 
and some buried treasure. You'll laugh till it 
hurts. 


“A Volcanic Thanksgiving” 

Among dark-skinned savages in the jungle of 
a volcanic island in the South Seas, where an 
outcast white man ruled as King, strange things 
happened to three American boys—and it’s all 
told in a gripping story by L. Y. Erskine. 


“Falling Waters” 


by John Fleming Wilson, is another story of 
Bulidog Martin, Badger Stone and Jose Diaz, 
whom AMERICAN BOY readers already know. 
In this story they have one great adventure. 


Get your copy of the November 
AMERICAN BOY at once. If you 
delay you may find your news-dealer 
is all sold out, for when the fellows 
get talking about this issue it’s going 
to go like hot cakes. Remember, the 
price of E AMERICAN BOY is 
reduced. It’s again $2.00 a year by 
mail; 20c a copy on news-stands, 
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] THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. { 
No. 222 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. ' 
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Herewith find $2.00. Please send Tue pa 
i AmeRIcAN Boy for one year, beginning with if 
i current issue, to 
F NAME. .....000-eeereseenenereess 
Address........ 

















got up on 
Picetti, still 
towing rope, 


them with him, iw 
holding to the = 
swung himself 


up out of the water with = 
them. For several minutes 2 
they sat silently on their = 


slippery, uncomfortable 
perch, staring blankly at one 
another. Then Kent asked: “ What'll we do 
next?” 

* We will have to roost here until the tide 
comes back and floats the boat,” Picetti an- 
swered. “It will be a long wait, but there 
is nothing else to do.” 

Stiff with fatigue and oppressed by the 
sticky heat, they waited, hungry and thirsty, 
through the long afternoon. Night was fall- 
ing at the turn of the tide. Up and up 
the water lapped, and over the boat, but the 
boat did not move. They dropped into the 
water, the boys at one end and Picetti at the 
other, and tried to loosen it, but their efforts 
seemed only to wedge it tighter. Besides, 
on the slick walls they could obtain no foot- 
ing, and when struggling with the boat they 
could brace themselves only by placing their 
feet against one wall and pushing their bodies 
rigidly against the other. 

The tide lifted to the oars. As it washed 
higher and higher they tried standing on the 
oars, leaning against the slippery walls, but 
the insweep of the tide was too strong for 
that, so they dropped into the water to float 
on their life belts. Len wanted to put the 
oars in the treasure boat, lest they might be 
lost in the blackness and float away, but 
Picetti would not let him, declaring that he 
was not going to take the slightest risk with 
the boat. He would not even consent to cut- 
ting off enough of the towing rope to tie the 
oars together, so Len took off his trouser belt 
and strapped it around them. 

The darkness gathered and thickened, and 
the wind, strengthening with the night, wailed 
through the crevice like the death howl of a 
dog. The heat had long since given way to 
a depressing chill, and Kent's teeth were chat- 
tering. Picetti, a hardened seaman, did not 
complain, and Len was in a wool undersuit, 
the kind he always wore when diving. 

“We had better go back into the pit,” 
Picetti said, “the tide is carrying us back’ 
anyhow; and it will be warmer there, If we 
had the other boat we could not venture out 
of the crevice, for we would be in too great 
danger of losing the treasure. There is no 
light on the Palm, it is all of two miles 
away, and there is no moon.” 





ICETTI had the boys go 
ahead, cautioning them to 
keep as far away from the 
treasure boat as the wall 
would allow as they passed it. 
He followed carefully  tow- 
ing it. 
On the far side of the pit 


the water, still warm from 
the sun, was only slightly 
touched by the chill of the ® 


tide current, and was an eas- 
ing relief. On the way back, Len 
had been thinking hard, and now he 

said: 

“Fonso, I think we have been in 
the water long enough now, without 
staying in it the rest of the night. 

There’s room enough in the boat for us 
and the treasure too. We can get in with- 
out danger to it, but if we should—” 

“What!” Picetti stopped him so harshly 
that both boys jumped. “Do you think I 
am going to risk sending this treasure to the 
bottom by trying to climb into the boat?” 

It was so unexpected that the boys were 
silent for a moment. They were in a dismal 
plight, and to have anger added to it sent 
a chill through them that darkened their de- 
pression. Finally Len ventured to try to ap- 
pease the Bahaman. 

““I was going to explain, Fonso, when you 
cut me off,” he said, “ that should the treasure 
be accidentally spilled, we could go out in 
the boat to the cruiser, and then we could 
go to Haiti or Porto Rico, get another diving 
outfit and another boat and come back here, 
and I’d get up every last piece of the treasure. 
It would be perfectly safe here in the pit.” 

That only added fuel to the flame of the 
Bahaman’s wrath, which, the boys perceived, 
was increasing every moment, for he now 
burst into a fury: 

“You fools! Did you expect to get the 
treasure without some hardships? Well, I 
will say this to you—-the treasure stays where 
it is, and we stay where we are. Do not 
dare, either of you, to attempt to get into 
the boat. Do not come near it.” 

The boys said nothing more, but swam a 
little further away from Picetti. At Len’s 
suggestion Kent took off his trouser belt, 
looped it through the belt on the oars, and 
then fastened it to their life belts, so they 
would not drift apart. The night was a 
severe ordeal, for they were weak with fatigue 
and hunger and gloomy with foreboding. They 
were even too weary to talk. But with their 
life belts on they could not sink, so their 
only added trouble was when they dozed and 
their heads nodded into the water and they 
awoke with sputters and coughs and chokes 
and gurgles. 

The Bahaman, seemingly, never relaxed his 


The Pirate’s Pit 


(Concluded from page 11) 


tense vigil over the treasure boat. Ile fre- 
quently swam around it and ran his hands 
along the side, and reached over and touched 
the treasure. As the night wore on the boys 
heard him talking to himself at intervals, and 
detected, with growing apprelension, a hard, 
querulous twang to his voice. 


UST as day was breaking the boys were 
jerked out of the nightmarish slumber 
into which _ both, 
overpowered by shecr 
exhaustion, had 


dropped, by a_ loud 
yell from the Baha- 
man: 


“Swim out to the 
cruiser and bring it 
in close to the mouth 
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Picettt 
dug his 
fingers 
into the 
gorgeous 
mass, 


of the channel, so we 
can get the treasure 
aboard! I would have 
brought it in closer 
yesterday, had it been mine.” 

The boys stared at each other and then 
at the Bahaman. No thirty-five-foot cruiser 
could possibly come closer to the mouth of 
the crevice than where the Palm was an- 
hored. It had been tedious getting in with 
the boats. And there were sharks, too. 

“TI said swim out to the cruiser—what are 
you waiting for?” Picetti roared ferociously. 

“ Why, Fonso, what are you thinking about? 
There are sharks out there,” Len said. 

“Are you afraid?” Picetti screamed. “I 
floated out there half a night and half a 
morning and no sharks troubled me!” 

“But that was in a storm,” Len argued. 

He had taken it upon himself to do all the 
talking then, for he felt that the situation de- 
manded it, considering his age and experience. 

“Storm or no storm, sharks or no sharks, 
you must go!” The Bahaman’s voice broke 
hollow and wild against the wall of the pit. 

“Why don’t you go?” Len asked, a note 
of hostility in his voice in spite of himself, 

* Because I am going to keep watch on 
this boat until the treasure is out of it and 
aboard the cruiser!” he flung back at them 
in a frenzy of wrath. “Do you think I 
would trust it with you young fools?” 

As the light grew in the pit, and they could 
see Picetti plainer, they began to realize what 
had happened. 

“He’s going out of his head,” Kent whis- 


BOYS’ LIFE 


pered to Len. “ Look at his 
bloodshot eyes, how they 
glitter. You started him off 
= last night when you wanted 
= to get into the boat. If that 
boat should be upset he’d 
iuuiie Dever be the same again. 
“I believe you're right,” 
Len whispered back. “ But maybe it’s only 
a touch of fever.” : 
“I know I'm right,” Kent said, “and 
whether it’s fever or just plain crazy, what 
are we to do?” 
=a don't know yet, but we'll have to do 
something. If we wait here till the sun 
comes up over this hole we'll be crazy, too, 
in a little while. I'd almost give all his old 
treasure right now for something to eat. I'll 
try reasoning with him.” 


TE 1g 


| By swam slowly toward the Bahaman. 

“ Listen, Fonso,” he began, “suppose we 
got to the cruiser and started in with it and 
it got stuck on the rocks, then what? Wed 
ed BO mad of hunger and thirst and die 
ere, 

“It you get it stuck you can swim back 
to Key West and get another cruiser!” the 
Bahaman broke out in a new and greater 
fury. “ The only way to get out of here is 
to do as I say. Now go!” 

bi You heard that—swim to Key West,” Len 
said, with a hopeless shake of his head. ‘It's 
no use; he’s as delirious as a fever tick. 
Let's swim into the crevice where we can 
talk. He'll think we're going to the cruiser 
and won't bother us. I'll tell you, Kent, he's 
dangerous, right now. Ile's got his big fish 
knife in his belt, and he's just crazy enough 
to kill us both.” 

When they were safely in the crevice, Len 
continued: ‘ 

“We've got to think fast. It’s just one 
of two things—we've either got to try for 
the Palm, sharks or no sharks, as he has said, 

or our skeletons are going to repose 

on the bottom of that pit or in this crack. 

The only way to get out of the pit is 

through this crevice, and when we get out, 

there's nothing for us but the ocean and 
the Palm.” 

“If he were helpless do you think we 
could get him into the treasure boat? I'm 
sure all three of us could easily ride to the 
Palm in it,” Kent asked. 

“ Why, certainly, the boat’s not half full, 
and it would easily carry our extra weight. 

We could try it anyway. But how's he 
going to get helpless?” 

“We'll have to tackle 
him,” Kent said _ shortly, 
with a dubious shake of his 
head. ‘“ We'll have to run 
the risk. If I can keep him 
busy above water, can't you 
dive and fasten his legs 
some way?” 

“With what?” 

Kent thought a 
Then—— 

“Why, your belt, around 
the oars. If we can get his 
feet and arms fast we can 
manage him.” 





moment. 


“He's a mighty danger- 
ous somebody to tamper 


with, but Ill try it,” Len 
agreed. “I'd tamper with 
a shark when I’m in a fix like this.” 


EN took the belt off the oars and 
: started the strap through the buckle, 
it would be ready for action, and then 
slipped it into his pocket. 

“Tf I ever get it around his ankles and 
pulled tight it'll just about hold him,” he said. 

They returned to the pit, Kent keeping the 
oars together under his arm. 

That Picetti was near to being raving mad 
was shown when he saw them, for he thought 
they had brought the cruiser in. It took 
nearly an hour to come in with a row boat, 
and they had not been out of his sight ten 
minutes. 

“Did not take you long when you found 
you had to, eh?” he railed at them, ending 
in a harsh, mocking laugh. 

The boys, by prearrangement, swam straight 
to him. 

“Let him keep on thinking we've brought 
the cruiser in,’ Len whispered. ‘“ He’s play- 
ing right into our hands,” 

“Let me help you tow the boat out, Fonso,” 
Kent said, reaching for the towing rope. . 

“Keep away from that!” the madman 
shrieked. “I'll kill you as I would a crab!” 
And at: the same instant he snatched the fish 
knife from his belt and struck viciously at 
Kent. 

Kent lurched quickly to one side and threw 
up an arm. His elbow struck underneath 
Picetti’s wrist and sent the knife spinning out 
of his hand, 

At the same moment the Bahaman was 
jerked violently to one side and downward, 
and but for the life belt would have gone 
under. Len had dived and looped his belt 
around and around Picetti’s ankles and drawn 
it tight and buckled it. What he feared would 
be an impossibility was done, luckily, without 
searcely any difficulty. Len then dashed to 
the surface to aid Kent. Picetti had dropped 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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BOYS’ LIFE FOR 1922 


BIG FEATURES HERE 





AND COMING 


Magazine Value You Can’t Get Any- 


'3 Biggest Boy Serials of the Year 
where Else and at Any Price 


Because Boys’ Lire is the Official Magazine of the Boy 
Scouts of America, it is able to give its readers these 
wonderful Serials. Short Stories. 
Special Articles and Departments that 
can be obtained in no other magazine 
for boys. It costs $2.00 a year and 
it is worth twice that much to boys 
both in and out of Scouting. 

























OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 


BOYS’ LIFE’S SCOUTING DEPARTMENT—Here is a feature you can- 
not get in any other boys’ publications BOYS’ LIFE, the Scouts’ official 
magazine, will publish each month during 1922 a big Scouting Section 
edited by Dan Beard, the National Scout Commissioner. If there is any- 
thing you want to know about scouting you will find it there. 


NATURAL HISTORY ARTICLES—BOYS’ LIFE stands out from the 
field as a result of its fine natural history articles, contributed by such 
well-known naturalists as Dr. William T. Hornaday, J: Alden Loring, 
Charles L. (‘Grizzly’) Smith, Raymond L. Ditmars, Lee S. Crandall, 

and Arthur F. Rice. 


POPULAR SCIENCE AND INVENTION—For the scout of 
mechanical turn the ‘“‘ Pops of Popular Science Department” in 
BOYS’ LIFE is bound to make the magazine 
= popular. Here is to be found information on a 
host of interesting subjects. 

—_ THE THINK AND GRIN PAGE—There are 
= : few more popular pages in BOYS’ LIFE or any 
«4! -~ other magazine than the page of “ giggles and 

M grins” edited each month by the “funniest funny man,” 

Frank Rigney. 





Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout 
By Stewart Edward White 


We cannot think of a single story that could 
be half as big or important or half as thrilling 
or gripping as this tale from the pen of the man 
who wrote such wonderful stories as “The 
Blazed Trail,” “ The Rivermen,” “ Conjuror’s 
House” and “ The Silent Places.” If you have 
not read these books start in now and go through 
Stewart Edward White’s whole list (you will 
want to, once you begin), and when you finish 
you will have ‘a better idea of how wonderful 
this story of the master scout, from the pen of 
this master writer, is going to be when it appears 
serially (exclusively) in Boys’ Lire. 


Roy Blakeley’s Bee-Line Hike 
By Percy K. Fitzhugh 


We have started a regular rib-tickler in this 
issue with Percy K. Fitzhugh’s new serial, “ Roy 
Blakeley’s Bee Line Hike.” It’s the same old 
troop of Bridgeboro scouts, with Pee-Wee Har- 
ris and the rest of those humorous fellows. They 
are off on a hike right straight across the coun- 
try. They get their start in this issue, up on 
page 3. Better turn right back and start along 
with them. You will be hiking through the next 
eight issues and having more fun than you have 
had in many a day. Of course, the serial would 
not be complete without some of those scream- 
ingly funny pen pictures by Bert Salg, who is 
without a doubt the funniest funny artist in the 
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THE STAMP PAGE—Collector of stamps? Well, then, 
you must know that bully department that is edited by Kent 
B. Stiles, the man who knows everything new in the stamp 
collecting line. It is recognized as one of the best pages of 
stamp news published. 


THE CAVE SCOUT—No other boys’ magazine is privileged 
to print the work of that mysterious chap, The Cave Scout. 
Once you become a visitor to his cave you are bound to be 
found among the “ gang” gathered there every month. The 
Cave Scout is well worth knowing. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—BOYS’ LIFE affords its 
readers an opportunity to ‘ show off’’ their best snapshots 
each month through its full page of photographs. Moreover, 
the magazine offers a prize for the best photographs accepted, 


MANY NEW CONTESTS—BOYS’ LIFE features-interesting 
contests from time to time through which boys have a chance 
to express themselves according to their ability. 


THE BEST AUTHORS 


J. Allan Dunn,—friend of Jack London and the author of 
many tales of the South Sea Islands, where he and Jack 
London cruised together. 


Ralph Henry Barbour,—one of the most popular writers of 
boys’ stories in the country. The author of ‘* Metipom’s 
Hostage "’ and scores of other books. 


Theodore Goodrich Roberts,—who has written some won- 
derful stories of the great snow country, stories that are alive 
with action and interest. 


Charles Tenney Jackson,—adult magazines feature Mr. 
Jackson’s bully tales. Ask Dad about some of them and look 
for your kind in BOYS’ LIFE. 


Brewer Corcoran,—whose school stories, scout stories and 
stories of the track and diamond stand far above the ordinary. 


Paul L. Anderson,—writer of thrilling stories that have 
made him popular with thousands of adult magazine readers. 
He will write for BOYS’ LIFE in 1922. 





country. 


The Black Wolf Pack 


By Dan Beard 


A serial story by Dan Beard. That announce- 
ment should make you rub your eyes in astonish- 
It is as stirring as any tale that 


ment, fellows 
ever came from the pen of the 
famous Jack London; it is as full of 
the spirit of the west as a Bret 
Harte yarn; it has all the punch 
and fire and action that a western 
story should have. Doesn’t the title 
thrill youp—“ The Black Wolf 
Pack”? You can almost hear their 
nerve-tingling night howls echoing 
from the timbered mountainside. 
Dan Beard has written a number of 
books that most of you have read. 
They have been mighty interesting 
books, too, but this is the first time 
that he has ever written a fiction 
story of adventure. 
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1921 


The “Biggest” Little Book in the 
World and BOYS’ LIFE for $2.00 


The Boy Scout Diary for 1922 is the most 
important book (next to the Handbook) that 
a Boy Scout can acquire. It’s crammed with 
information about scouting and things a scout 
should know and no regular scout or regular 
fellow who intends to be a scout can afford 
to be without one. Has space for a day by 
day record of the doings of its owner. Every 
fellow likes to keep a diary and a real ‘Boy 
Scout Diary is just that sort of a book. 


We know how much scouts want and ap- 
preciate the Diary and we have arranged for 
a limited number of this “ big” little book 
to be given to you fellows who are prompt in 
subscribing for BOYS’ LIFE for next year. 


If you will fill out this order blank, pin a 
two dollar bill to it and send it to us right 
now—to-day—by return mail you will be one 


of the fortunate chaps who can get besides 


his yearly subscription to this magazine a 
copy of the Boy Scout Diary for 1922. 






Stewart Edward White 


Edward Leonard,—a westerner who knows the west and 
knows how to write. His stories are filled with terrific ad- 
ventures. 


Leon W. Dean,—some of the stories we have from Mr. 
Dean's typewriter are among the best boy stories that will 
appear next year. 


Joseph B. Ames,—the author of the now famous “ Curly 
of the Circle Bar’’ needs no introduction. His stories appear 
exclusively in BOYS’ LIFE. 


Hapsburg Liebe,—author of such corking stories as “ Fire- 
top,” “The Beach Rat” and “ Prince of the Blood.’ 


Irving Crump,—whose animal stories and tales of adventure 
have appeared in many of the adult magazines. He writes bully boys’ stories for 
BOYS’ LIFE. 


James Ravenscroft,—a southerner who knows the spongers and the southern 
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beach combers and fishermen intimately. His stories are among the best appearing 

in BOYS’ LIFE. 

Albert W. Tolman,—fast forging to the front as one of the best writers of boys’ 
stories in the country. 

AT TTTITITETITHTUTULATEL ULE ULELUEPELULULELUPELUETELEETUCECOTEPELUULEVULETUULPTULULUIOAUTALeLeGPLULeOPULOLO POLI VOCODAODETOT ODO ETETOVETULULO TEL OPOM ELTA PPnT OT ETHT ETE U UTP EPON PTET ATLL TANNA 
Boy Scouts of America, Includes 1922 
Publishers and Owners of BOYS’ LIFE, Boy Scout Diary 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

Enclosed I send you Two Dollars ($2.00) as payment in full for 12 numbers 
of the Official Scout Magazine, BOYS’ LIFE beginning with ————————- number. 
In consideration of my sending this remittance promptly, you are to mail me 
without further cost the 256 page, Illustrated, 1922 Boy Scout Diary. 

Name ..... b.6:b.6bb6666-0000 0000 0:0.0600.066660006.06.0:260066660.0600 0606500408005 0 bEme 
Address .......+. eccccccccece bbdRSEb Os: Seve eee veedseetae dbs eRCeratdaash ts oN aaa 
Canadian postage 25c extra. 

Foreign postage 50c extra. tlhe 
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My Dad is 
a Regular 
Fellow 




























Pale 
Gy )u bel eh os 


P*sr DAD came home last night just tired out. 


All day, for eight 
solid hours, he had faced trouble and disappointment and hard, 
hard work. 


After dinner he was ready to tackle it 


again when I had a 
and see my new 


all 
bright idea. “Say Dad,” I said, “Come on out 
rabbit.” 

1 could see that Dad felt like saying “ No,” but my Dad is a regular 
fellow. He wouldn’t say, “Dont bother me, Son, I’m too busy.” No, 
sir. He once told me how his Dad had treated him that way—how 
it seemed as though something had come between them, then and 
there, and how he had determined that he and I would never be like 
that. 

Why. my Dad is my best chum, we work and play and study to- 
gether just like any fellows. 

Sv Dad came out and made friends with Pete, the new rabbit, and 
all the others, and you know they seem to like Dad as much as he 
likes them. 

Guess they think I’m all right as a caretaker but with Dad to help, 
they know everything will be all right. Dad’s had lots more expe 
rience than I have and that helps a lot. 

We walked back to the house, Dad and I—he was going back to 
tackle that business—I had to study. 

Gee, but it’s good to have a Dad that’s a regular fellow. 
Dad about getting a set of the Father and Son Library. 
my Dad and I got together. 


FATHER and SON LIBRARY 


Ask your 
That’s how 








THE LIBRARY has been created to meet a THE EDITORIAL 
ao oo need—the need for better un- BOARD 
The Bows ote k derstanding, closer fellow-| ey Ey Cheley, Edi 
s om a Boo ship between fathers and |*™@? Chief eley, Exditor 
P aie — ae FE Smith, Co: 
Tools and Handicraft It gives authoritative in- ‘ae Editeur : - 


formation on boy life and in- 


Mechanics for Boys 
encourages fathers 


Popular Science George J. Fisher, M.D. 


terest; it 


Reading and Public and sons to work, play,| William J. Cromie, Sc.D. 
Speaking study, dream and plan to-| Harris W. Moore 

Woodcraft gether. It is a program of 

Camping Out activity as well as a_ store Alfred P. Morgan 

Nature’s Secrets—I house of information, The| J. Gordon Ogden, Ph.D. 


Nature’s Secrets—II editors are practical workers |Wm. Byron Forbush, 


Pets, Hobbies, and Col. | with boys—wnot side-line the- Ph.D., Litt.D. 
lections orists. Ps 

The Garden Book Twenty handy, durable, me = 9 Ph.D 

Citizenship pocket-size volumes; fifteen | U- “*Y@e *#sher, Fh.b'. 

Life Work hundred articles by eminent E. L. D. Seymour 

Thrift and Training authorities; three thousand | Arthur Capper 

The World of Business illustrations. Prepared for | Clarence C. Robinson 

fathers and leaders in pro- 


Roger W. Babson 
John L. Alexander 


The Skill of Living 


The Building of Boyhood viding an all round develop- 
uilding ry 


ment for the boy. 


“Better Boys—Better Men” / 35 


League. 




















is a useful bulletin of helpful suggestions and information. Shows how to use the Library Denham Ridg. 
to the greatest advantage and how to work the programs. Published monthly. Denver, Colo. 
The big objective back of the Father and Son Library is character-development— / Gentlemen: 


Please send 
free and with. 
out any obliga- 
tion your book- 
let, “Some Rea- 
sons Why Some 
Men Are Success- 


that variety which develops through doing, through activity. The boy will grow. 
How will ne grow? Will he be four-square or lopsided? Dad must answer this 
question: the responsibility is Ais and one which he cannot shift. / 

ful Fathers,” and 


“Some Reasons Why Some Men 
Are Successful Fathers’”’ setae ie Pathe 


and Son Library. Al- 
80 a sample copy of 
/ _ “Better Boys—Better 


is the title of a booklet which, with other printed matter, describes the Father 


and Son Library. This material, giving full particulars, is free—will be sent Men.” I have....... 

by mail, and involves no obligation. eons .... years of age. 

Clip the coupon and mail today / RP ctucttscanecdcces 
/ BURNNS cc cccccsvcccescccge 


FATHER & SON LEAGUE/ geno 
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Wonderful Sea Diving 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


: custom of Malay pearl-fishers is to 
anchor the ship on the oyster-beds, or as 


near to them as possible. The diving takes 
place twice daily, at morning and evening, 
and all the boats are manned, the Sulu boys 
rowing them out to the point selected for 
the operations. The 
white man in charge al- 
ways goes with them in 
order to keep an eye on 
the shells, to resusci- 
tate exhausted divers, 
and generally to look 
after his own interests. 

Presently a man low- 
ers himself slowly over 
the side, takes a long, 
deep breath, and then, 
turning head downward, 
swims into the depths, 
his limbs showing dim- 
ly in froglike motions 


until, if the water be 
very deep, he is com- Pdl. here li P 
: : . learn where little fishes swim, 
petaty lest to sight. I'd search the millpond’s rushy rim; 
In a few minutes he 


comes into view again, 
his face straining up- 
ward, yearning with ex- 
tended neck for the air 
that he now needs so 
sorely. His hands cleave 
the water in strong 
downward strokes; his 
form grows momentar- 


Lt 
The Night Heron 


I see a dim form floating high 

A shadow on the evening sky; 

I hear a voice from heaven fall, 

Resounds again that weird wild call— 
Quok, quok, quok! 


Could I but join thee in thy flight 
I-d pierce the all-engulfing night; 
Id learn the secret of the marsh 
And shout with thee a harsh 
Quok. auok, quok! 


Above the murmur of the falt 
Id answer when I heard thee call— 


Quok, quok, quok! 


I’d watch the muskrat build his house; 

I'd see the red fox catch the mouse; 

I look and learn till break of day 

And follow when I heard thee say— 
Quok, quok, quok! 


> 












instance, the letter J, for which he had been 
looking a long time, came from the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona, while the Z is from a 
tree growing near the tomb of Lincoln. In 
fact, each letter has a little story connected 
with it, and this adds to the pleasure with 
which the owner regards it. 

To begin such a collection is easy. There 
will be no difficulty in securing the Y, the V, 
the J, L and T, but some of the letters, such 
as the X and W, will be harder to find. Col- 
lecting letters is a pleasant occupation, as it 
affords a good reason for long walks in the 
woods and over the hills. The best time to 
begin is autumn when the leaves fall away 
and disclose the shapes of the twigs. All that 
is required to make a start is a stout jack 
knife with a keen edge; the frame can wait 
until the collection is complete. 


Two Forms of Fulgur 


HE interesting book, 

“The Sea-Beach at 
Ebb-Tide,” calls partic- 
ular attention to the 
interest of the human 
race in two families of 
oysters, the Ostreidae 
and the  Aviculidae, 
with this laconic state- 
ment: 

“The latter furnishes 
the pearl-oysters, the 
former the edible oys- 
ters, the two thus ap- 
pealing to two very 
strong human cravings 
—those of vanity and 
hunger.” 

We also quote the 
following from that in- 
teresting book regard- 
ing the extent of the 
oyster industry and its 
historical interest. 

“Few realize what 
an enormous business 
the oyster trade has be- 
come in the United 
States. The value of 


ily more distinct, until —Carlos Day it is stated to be over 
the fixed, tense expres- thirteen million dol- 
sion Of bis SAT Tf ,7=[LLO_M jjFs annually, twenty- 

five million bushels 


face is plainly visible. 

Then the quiet surface of the sea spilasues 
in a thousand drops of sun-steeped light as 
his head tears through it, and his bursting 
lungs, expelling the imprisoned air, draw in 
the breath which they crave in long, hard 
gasps. If the dive has been a deep one, a 
little blood may be seen to trickle from nose 
and mouth and ears. At times even the eye- 
sockets ooze blood, the result of the fearful 
pressure to which the diver has been subjected. 

He brings with him from the depths of the 
sea two oyster-shells, never more and very 
rarely less; and when these have been se 
cured he is helped back into the boat, from 
which another diver is now lowering himself. 

These men on occasion dive to the depth 
of twenty fathoms—one hundred and twenty- 
eight feet—and although the strain kills 
them early, they are a cheery, hopeful set of 
men till such time as their lungs and heart 
give way. 

The shells are the property of the white 
man, for the divers dive for a wage, and it 
is the mother-of-pearl to which the European 
looks for his profit. The pearls themselves 
form the “plums” which may or may not 
fall to his lot. 

It is a fascinating employment to open the 
shells, when each closed bivalve may contain 
within it a treasure on the proceeds of which 
a man may live in comfort for the best half 
of a year. 


Collect Your Own Alphabet 
By C. L. Edholm 


F you want to start a “ different sort” of 

collection that at the same time will rep- 
resent pleasant days spent in the woods, try 
to assemble a complete alphabet of crooked 
twigs. You will find it a difficult task, but 
a very pleasant one, for it will require keen 
eyes and sharp wits to detect the K and W 
and Q that is lost in a network of bare 
branches. 

A collection made by Mr. E. A. Miles, of 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., shows that it really 
is possible to secure such a set of letters and 
numerals, though in this instance it required 
several years to complete it. The letters are 
all about the same size, making a neat ap- 
pearance when mounted, while the numerals 
are a size smaller. Mr. Miles has traveled 
extensively and his wildwood alphabet was 
assembled from many distant places. Tor 


of oysters being taken from the Chesa- 
peake alone. The edibility of the oyster 
has been known from early times, for 
vast heaps of empty oyster-shells, known as 
kitchen-middens, occur in various parts of the 
world. Some of them are of such size and 
extent as to warrant the belief that their 
formation must have required centuries. Shell- 
mounds are found along the coasts of Florida 
and are of some archaeological value. The 
cultivation of oysters as recorded by Pliny 
dates from the first century B. C., at which 
time a Roman named Sergius Orata first cul- 
tivated oysters at Baiae. The acuteness of 
the gastronomic sense of a Roman epicure is 
thus described by Juvenal: 
‘He could tell 

At the first mouthful if hie oyster fed 

On the Rutupian or the Lucrine bed 

Or at Circeii,’ 
The poet Gay’s opinion is expressed thus: 
‘The man had sure a palate cover’d o’er 
With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 
And risk’d the living morsel down his 

throat.’ ” 


A Good Wind Table 


N interesting wind velocity table, known 
as the Beauford Scale, was worked out 

by the officers of the Gas School of the Army 
during the war and should be valuable to 
all scouts, especially that portion of it that 
applies to the judgment of wind in relation 
to natural objects. Good judgment of wind 
velocity is valuable on many occasions and a 
chap who can tell with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy how fast the wind is traveling 
will find many uses for his knowledge whether 
he is only flying kites or testing model air- 
planes or whether he is practicing marksman- 
ship on a range or in the field. 

Part of the Beauford Scale follows: 
Speed of Wind. 


Miles Per Hour. Action of Natural Objects. 


Piasaen Smoke will ascend straight up. 
ree Smoke column will ascend 
slightly slanting. 
er Wind can just be felt on face. 
Sexi cia Paper will move along the 

ground. 
re Bushes will sway. 
. Tops of trees will sway. 
are Trees will sway and white- 


caps will form on water. 
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The Pirates and the Stowaways 


(Continued from page 19) 








and sent sprawling upon the rocks. The Es- 
kimos had already thrown themselves prone, 
with their faces upon their arms, and the 
lads followed their example. 

The wind lifted the boat and turned it over 
and over until it lodged against a ledge twenty 
feet inland. Some of the provision bags were 
whisked away and the prostrate men were 
drenched by icy spray. 


OR half an hour the hurricane raged in 

all its fury, and then, almost as suddenly 
as it had risen, the wind fell to no more than 
a stiff breeze. Then the wet and shivering 
lads rose and took account of things. 

The Eskimos accepted the occurrence as /a 
matter of course. They laughed good na- 
turedly, and were quite as unconcerned as 
though an arctic hurricane were a daily oc- 
currence. 

In the course of an liour the scattered cargo 
was collected. <A survey of the boat was 
made and it was discovered that three planks 
were badly broken. Shanks examined them 
carefully. 

“I guess we can fix ’em,” he said, “ but 
I reckon the cruise to Annootuk is done for. 
I’m for turnin’ back to Etah when things 
calm down, if the ice don’t block us.” 

“So am I,” agreed Al. 

“Like as not itll be afoot,” suggested 
Shanks. More’n likely the ice’ll block us be- 
fore the wind settles.” 

“There’s one consolation,” said 
“We're not very far from Etah.” 

In the shelter of a large boulder, with the 
masts as a support, a tent was improvised 
from the sails. The Eskimos were provided 
with a stone lamp and a quantity of seal 
blubber, and when the lamp was lighted and 
a kettle of water suspended over the flaming 
oil for tea, Harry declared he had never been 
so miserably cold in his life. 

*So’m I,” admitted Shanks, “ but it ain’t 
a peek-a-boo to what we're goin’ to have bime- 
by. What I hate is the long night, when 
winter comes, and the wind blows forty knots 
an hour, and the snow’s so thick a feller 
can’t breathe if he’s out in it. I reckon we 
can’t call it cold till it’s fifty or sixty below 
zero! That’s what freezes a feller’s heart 
out.” 

“I’m deciding that, too,” said Al. “I 
haven’t forgotten last winter.” 

“But we had a bully good time,” cheered 
Harry. ‘It was worth all the hard knocks.” 

“And when we get home,” grinned Shanks, 
“we'll be forgettin’ all about the tough times 
and want to get into it again. What a passel 
of fools men be! I wonder sometimes when 
I’m here what ever makes a feller want to 
come back to the arctic when he gets out of 
it once.” 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” said Al. “ Real 
men like to fight their own way in the world, 
and up here in the arctic there is a constant 
fight against Nature for existence. When a 
man wins he feels that he’s a man, able to 
stand square upon his feet and face the world. 
He feels that he’s done something, and seen 
and felt something worth while. He comes 
back to it to feel the thrill of it again, for 
he learns to love it. Down in the crowded 
cities a man is just an atom. Here he’s a 
Thing, not a mere atom.” 

“What's that you're saying?”’ asked Harry, 
who had stepped out in the gathering dark- 
ness to bring into the shelter a bag of sea 
biscuit. 

“I was remarking,” said Al, “that in the 
cities back home a man is just an atom. Here 


Harry. 


he’s a Thing, the master of himself and the 
world he lives in.” 

“True as anything you ever said,” agreed 
Harry. ‘But there’s something more to it. 
When I looked up at the stars outside just 
now, I thought of some verses I read once and 
liked so well I remembered them. They were 
written by someone named Sheard: 


“ Beneath the vast illimitable spaces 
Where God has set His jewels in array, 

A man may pitch his tent in desert places 
Yet I know that heaven is not so far away. 


But in the city—in the lighted city, 
Where gilded spires point upward towards 
the sky, 
And fluttering rags and hunger ask for pity, 
Gray Loneliness in cloth-of-gold goes by.’ 


“That does hit it,’ said Al. “I can’t re- 
member that I’ve ever been lonely here.” 

““You’re plumb right,” agreed Shanks. “A 
feller’s kept too dog-goned busy here to get 
lonesome.” 


HEN they fell silent while they drank hot 
tea and munched sea biscuit, sharing their 
food with the Eskimos but refusing the hos- 
pitable offer of raw seal meat and blubber 
urged upon them by their savage companions. 
“We may’s well turn in and try to get 
warm,” suggested Shanks when their meager 
menl was ended. 

“T'm cold enough and tired enough for it,” 
said Al. 

They stretched their sleeping bags upon the 
rocky floor of the shelter and slipped into 
them. In the dim, smoky light they lay and 
watched the Eskimos holding great pieces of 
dark seal meat in their fists and regularly 
taking the end between their teeth and cut- 
ting the mouthful off at their lips with a 
knife. And thus, with the Eskimos still gorg- 
ing upon meat and sea biscuits and tea, the 
three lads fell into sound and dreamless sleep. 

With the combined effort of the five voy- 
ageurs, nearly two hours were consumed the 
following morning in dragging the disabled 
boat to the water’s edge. There, utilizing 
pieces of packing boxes, temporary repairs 
were made. <A moderate sea was still run- 
ning, but the wind had subsided and it was 
agreed that they should return to Etah at 
once. 

Accordingly, the boat was launched, and the 
cargo stowed. Already Shanks’ prediction 
was fulfilled. Ice was drifting down upon 
them. Stray pans were rising and falling 
upon the waves. It was evident that haste 
was imperative if they were to escape the 
jam which would presently clog the sea. 

A fair breeze permitted the re-step of the 
light masts and then hoisting of the sail, 
though good seamanship was required to avoid 
the ice pans which now surrounded them. 
At length this danger became so threatening 
that it was found desirable to again reef the 
sails, unstep the masts and rely upon the 
oars, which enabled them to maneuver more 
quickly. 

They were almost within sight of Etah when 
a roller sent a pan crashing down upon them. 
With mighty effort the boat was turned 
sharply, but not quickly enough to escape a 
glancing blow upon its bow of a projecting 
corner of the ice pan. There was a crushing 
and splintering of wood, a rush of water, and 
a sudden realization that they were sinking 
in the icy seas. 

(To be continued in December Boys’ LIFE) 








For Wireless Amateurs 
By Spark Gap 








HERE is a marked tendency at present to 
condense radio sets and simplify their 
operation. Wecan remember when an amateur 
photographer must carry around a large fold- 
ing camera to take even the smallest pic- 
tures. Today anyone can make better pic- 
tures with an apparatus which may be carried 
in the pocket. It will doubtless be the same 
with radio sending and receiving sets, It is 
possible to receive wireless messages today 
with an apparatus_ which is no larger than 
a card case. In a recent contest several such 
inventions were brought forth which make it 
possible to pick up radio messages with ap- 
paratus which may literally be carried in the 
pocket. 
These sets at present are effective for only 
a very short range and cannot be depended 
upon for accurate work. But it was the same 
with the early attempts to condense the 
camera. Some of the recent attempts to 
simplify this apparatus are very ingenious. 
A receiving set has been invented for picking 
up the messages from the wireless telephone, 
which may be attached to a crib, so that a 


1921 


baby can be lulled by music transmitted for 
long distances. 

The simplified form of radio receiving ap- 
paratus will bring wireless telegraphy within 
the reach of all. As in the case of the 
camera the mechanism will be so perfected 
that a person with very little technical 
knowledge of wireless telegraphy or telephony 
will be able to use such apparatus just as to- 
day an amateur photographer need only 
press a button and the mechanism does the 
rest. 

The opportunities for an inventive radio 
man were never so great as today. The first 
one to perfect such an instrument, or any 
essential part of it, will win substantial re- 
ward. There are doubtless thousands of 
amateur wireless men hard at work on the 
problem today. Since much of the creative 
work on wireless telegraphy in recent years 
has been done by amateurs, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the glory and«profit..of any 
new invention in the future may be won by 
them. 
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Marksmen Met in Competition 


At the Olympic Games, held in Antwerp, Belgium, eighteen 
nations sent teams of picked marksmen—the keenest, most 


accurate rifle shots in the whole world. 


They met in open 


competition on July 29 to August 2nd, and the American 
Rifle Team demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
Americans can outshoot the world. They won seven out of 
eight team matches, and numerous individual matches, in- 
cluding the Free Rifle Individual Championship. 


The ease and skill which Americans almost always exhibit 
with the rifle are a constant source of wonder to the outside 
world, yet the reason is clear to every thinking American. 


It is part of the American tradition that every boy should 


know how to handle a gun and shoot straight. 


For every 


sg boy that is allowed to have a gun in his formative 
period, hundreds of American boys are taught the finer 
points of marksmanship. Americans believe this training 
makes not only good marksmen, but makes them more alert, 


self-reliant men. 


One of the members of this famous team recently wrote us: 


“T first started to shoot with a cross-bow. 
would have been better for me, but I did not have one. 


Of course, an air rifle 
I think you 


can have a justified pride in the fact that the product of your factory 
has gladdened many boys’ lives, and by creating an interest in rifle 
work, has no doubt saved many lives also.” 


The best gun for any boy to start with is the Daisy Air Rifle. 
Millions of American boys have had their first training in marksman- 


ship with a Daisy Air Rifle. 
favorite rifle for American boys. 


For over thirty years it has been the 
It looks like a real hunting rifle, 


shoots as straight, but is much safer as it shoots with compressed air 


instead of powder. 














“The Happy 
Daisy Boy” 





The Daisy Pump Gun, shown in the picture 
below, is a 50-shot repeater, same pump action 
as found in the highest type of modern hunt- 
SE BIO 6:09:0)k:60919.0 50.4 6.66-000644008486 were 


The Military Daisy, 50-shot repeater, looks 
surprisingly like the guns our boys carried 
“over there,” with a strap* and removable 
Mayonet .cccccccccce tsi hoeses0sonesen eee $5.00 


Other Models $1.00 to $4.00 


a 






Your dealer will show you the 
Daisy line or any model wili 
be sent direct from factory on 
receipt of price, 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 





ar ee 

wage ; SENTATIVES : 

Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
Managers 

717 Market St., San 


Francisco Calif. Nashville, Tenn. 











SOUTHERN REPRE- 


Louis Williams & Co. 
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Which Will You Choose? 


MONEY SAVED ON EVERY ARTICLE 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


A real camera 
with the reputation 
of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company  be- 
hind it. Makes a 
picture 14% x 1% 
inches. Loads in 
daylight with No. 00 
Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is substan- 
tially constructed, 
has automatic shut- 
ter for time and 
snapshot exposures. 
Its negatives are of 
such quality that 
enlargements can 
easily be made from 
them. 

For only $2.75 we will renew your subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE for one year and in addition send you 
one of these splendid cameras, Or for sending us two 
yearly subscriptions one of which may be your own 
renewal (a total remittance of $4.00) you may have 
the camera without cost. 












Read Every Offer Carefully 
Carrying charges to you are paid by us 








HALA 


SCOUT NAME KNIFE 

The manufacturers of the famous “ Keen-Kutter’ 
cutlery make this knife especially for BOYS' LIFE. 
It is 3% inches long. By an ingenious process your 
name and address is printed on the handle so there 
is no danger of your losing it. The Name on Knife 
has two blades. of superior “ Keen-Kutter’”’ quality 
steel and is an exceptional knife in every respect 








SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 

1. Khaki Web Belt. 1%’ wide, gun metal Scout 
buckle and two belt hooks for carrying knife and 
rope. ie loose waist measure in inches when 
ordering. 

2 Whistle. Marked with official emblem. By 
this means Scouts can signal one another or call he p 
in emergencies. 

3. Khaki Lanyard. Wear your whistle or scout 
knife on it. Lends a “snappy” touch to the scout 


For only $2.75 we will renew your subscription for 
BOYS’ LIFD for one year and send you a “ Name on 
Knife” with your name and address on the handle. 
Or, for sending two yearly subscriptions one of which 
may be your own renewal (a total remittance of 
$4.00), you may have this valuable knife without 








cost. 








“LUMINITE” WATCH 


You can tell time in the dark with this excellent e e 
stem wind and set, nickeled watch. Will run ac- uality Magazine for Boys 








= curately for 30 hours without rewinding A watch 
= costing ten times as much will keep no better time. 
= 20c a Copy $2.09 a Year 
= For only $3.00 we will renew your subscription for 
| BOYS’ LIFE for one year and send you this “ Lumi- No magazine published anywhere at any price gives the Qual- 
=] nite’ day or night watch. Or, for two yearly sub- ity of Serial Stories, Short Stories, Feature Articles, Special 
a scriptions one of which may be your own renewal (a — ior etc., _ 1 does BOYS’ LIFE. It’s the 

total remittance of $4.00) you may have this valuable iggest : Worts ever omered, 

watch without cost 

uniform. Made of best quality braid, with sliding 





= Big F H d Comi 
knot and loop for attaching whistle or knife. 
ig eatures ere an oming For only $2.50 we will renew your subscription for 


DELTA SPOT LIGHT ELEC- 
TRIC LAMP BOYS’ LIFE for one year and send you ALL THREE 


















Latest thing in camp lamps. The real big features this fall and winter will include a NEW of the articles in this big combination offer. Or, as 
Has long distance reflector. A and ENLARGED SCOUT SECTION of special value to every a_ reward for sending two yearly subscriptions one 
push of the thumb produces a scout and scout worker, edited by Dan Beard, with everything of which may be your own renewal (a total remit- 
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TELL, Cave Scout, 
maybe you feel 

that way, but I don't. 
Things have gone wrong 
in our Troop all year. » 
First of all our old Scout- I 
master moved away and 
we had to find another. 
We planned an ice cream 
social and it rained pitch- 
forks and hammer handles 
-went in the hole so far 
we couldn't go to camp. 
The building we held our 
meetings in was torn 
down to make room for 
a new one and we had to 


Thanks! 


meet in Niles’s’ barn. 
We—” As travelers all must do; 
Whoa, hold on! That's 


enough! That surely is 
a tale of woe. But let 
me ask one question: In 
spite of your hard luck Thanks! 
are you still in the game? 
“Why, of course!” 
Well, then I can’t feel 
so sorry for you. In one 
way you're in luck for if 
you are still up and fight- 
ing things are bound to 
come your way after a 
while and when they do 
you will have a whole lot 
better Troop than you 


Thanks! 


would have if os gia | INULIN 


had gone smoothly. 
honestly believe, fellow scouts, that the 
Troops that have rather hard going at first 
come out better in the long run than Troops 
that have had things too easy for them at 
the start. 

“Say, vyou’re taking our troubles and trying 
to make us believe we're lucky to have them.” 

Well, no, I don’t mean that. What I do 
mean is that the way to make a success is 
to tackle every situation that comes along, 
whether good or bad, and get the best out 
of it. For there is no situation, no matter 
how bad it may seem, that does not have 
something of value in it somewhere. And 
on the other hand, there is no situation, no 
matter how good it may appear, that does 
not have some disadvantages. Some troops 
—and some scouts—have the habit of watch- 
ing for the good points in everything that 
turns up. That kind of troop, and that kind 
of scout, wins out no matter what huppens. 
But there are some troops—and some scouts 

who magnify the disadvantages until they 
can't see the good points of the situation and 
they lose out. 


ROBABLY you've heard of the old woman 

who had only one tooth on the upper 
jaw and one on the lower, and who said she 
had much to be thankful for because those 
two teeth met. And maybe you have heard 
of the man who was riding on the Rattle 
and Ruin Railroad. All the other passengers 
were growling and kicking about the service 
—the cars were dirty, the roadbed was rough 
and the engine was windbroke. But this one 
passenger smiled and made no complaint. 
Finally another train ran into them from the 
rear and the whole outfit rolled into the ditch. 
The smiling passenger crawled out of the 
wreckage, brushed off his clothes and said, 
“Well, they couldn’t pass us, anyway!” 

Oh, I know very well that it isn’t easy to 
keep up good spirits when we have worked, 
and tried, and schemed and figured to reach 
some desired goal and all our efforts seem to 
have counted for nothing. Sometimes we feel 
that we have reached the limit and that 
nothing more can be done. 

That is the way one of Mr. Edison’s assist- 
ants felt after working for months on a par- 
ticular problem in connection with a certain 
invention. There remained at last just one 
experiment and that was performed without 
result. The assistant reported to Mr. Edison 
in a discouraged frame of mind. “Isn't it 
a shame,” he said to the inventor, “ to have 
worked all those months and to have found 
out nothing.” “ But,’ said Mr. Edison, “‘ we 
have discovered something very important— 
we have found out that the thing cannot be 
done in that particular way. We can now 
undertake the problem from another direction 
without giving time or thought to the method 
we have been trying.” 

That is the kind of spirit that wins, and 
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Thanks ! 


VE had enough to eat—and spare, 
A soft, clean bed at night, 

Had all the clothes I need to wear, “ But, 
A home, and heat and light; 
I’ve gathered neither lands, nor wealth of the 
Of money in the banks, 

But I’ve had fun, and friends, and health; 


I've journeyed on a pleasant trail 
ith pals I know are true, tle. And 
But sometimes bucked against a gale, 


I’ve gained no station of command— 
A private in the ranks— 
But kept my smile and spunk and sand; 


I've sat by many an open fire 
Fanned by an evening breeze, he 
And listened to a feathered choir take the 
At vespers in the trees; 

I’ve seen the wild-fowl cruising near 
In echeloned ranks; 

I’ve had a wholesome, bully year! 


become the 
world’s greatest inventor 
because he has salvaged 
every particle of value 
from his failures and 
forced them to contribute 
to his successes. 

Cave Scout, 
what can we salvage out 
hard luck our 
Troop has been having?” 


ELL, here's one 
thing: the older we 
get the more clearly we 
realize that life is a bat- 
success in a 
fight depends almost as 
much on the ability to 
stand punishment as on 
the ability to administer 
it. Jack Dempsey is a 
champion not merely be- 
cause he has a terrific 
wallop to deliver to the 
other fellow but because 
has the stamina to 
wallops he re- 
ceives from his opponent. 
Now your Troop has 
received several hard 
eracks during the past 
year, but is still in the 
ring and is tougher than 
ever because of the ex- 
perience you have had. 
You know that you can 
stand a lot of punishment and that ought to 
give you courage to go ahead. 

A new Troop is something like a new ma- 
chine—you have to run the thing a while 
before you can find out which are its strong 
points and which are its weak. And the 
harder the going the quicker you find out, 
and the quicker you discover the weaknesses 
and reinforce them, the longer the machine 
will last. 

Your Troop has certainly had hard enough 
going to show up whatever weak points there 
are. Maybe your “ discipline” needs tight- 
ening, your wheels need a few “ good turns” 
and your patrol leaders need to be made 
“First Class.” Put a. hot-shot battery In 
your “public service,” fill the old bus with 
enthusiasm gas and tear into it. 

Far be it from me to wish troubles on 
any troop, just to give the members practice. 
Troubles come thick enough of their own 
accord. Sut when troubles do come let’s 
stand up and meet them with our eyes open, 
taking advantage of every opening and realiz- 
ing there is something of value to be gained 
in every difficulty. And if we get the best 
out of every situation we'll find that the 
total good far exceeds the total bad. Then 
we can all say “ Thanks!” Eh? 





Racial Development 


A distinguished British scientist, after ecall- 
ing attention to the native languages that 
are spoken in the islands of Great Britain— 
English over the larger part of it, Welsh in 
parts of the western mountains, and Gaelic 
in the northern mountains—pointed out that 
the same languages were prevalent in the 
latter part of the sixth century, although the 
areas in which they were then respectively 
spoken were somewhat different. They rep- 
resent, it appears, three distinct waves of 
invasion by blond peoples. Yet the present 
population of Great Britain contains a great 
many persons of dark or medium complexion, 
and they seem to be increasing in number. 
Apparently, blond conquerors found in Britain 
a long-established and thoroughly acclimated 
population of a dark complexion that per- 
haps remained more numerous than the new- 
comers, and that was better able to transmit 
its characteristics. That race was a fairly 
advanced race of the stone age that probably 
came from southern Europe. The _ historic 
conquests of Great Britain—by the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes and Normans—did not appre 
ciably affect that racial type. 


Did You Know That— 
Indian bats measure six feet across the 
wing? 
Radishes first came from China? 
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“TomBoY TAYROR MAKES 
ENOUGH MONEY TO PAY FOR 
HER NEW KING AiR RIFLE. 











Few artists have the amusing 
sense of boy life that is pos- 
sessed by Fontaine For. His 
famous character, ‘* Tomboy 
Taylor,’’ makes her appear- 
ance here with a King Air 
Rifie. 


“I Wish I Had a 
Gun of My Own’’ 


That’s one thing that every live boy wants—a gunof 
his own that will really shoot straight and true. Most 
fathers and mothers object to hunting rifles—they are 
apt to prove dangerous, but very few parents will 
refuse to allow a boy to have an air rifle, if he’ promises 
to use it properly, with due regard to the comfort 
and safety of others. 


Talk it over with your father. Tell him of the fun 
you can have with it—and the training too. Tell him 
you don’t want to go around shooting recklessly, but 
want to put up a target in a safe place, and really 
learn how to handle and care for a gun, and become 
a real marksman. 


Explain to him how safe the King Air Rifle is—no 
cartridges, no powder, and no chance to injure others. 


Think of the fun of shooting a thousand times without reloading. } 
That’s what you can do with the 1000-shot No. 5 King Air Rifle. 


A hammerless magazine repeater with lever action; black walnut 
stock and true sights. All parts interchangeable. Length 36 I} 
inches; weight 214 Ibs. The price is $3.00. 


Your hardware or sporting goods dealer will show you the No. 5 
King Air Rifle, at $3.00, or any of the other straight shooting i 
King Models at different prices. Write us for complete illus- iti 
trated list, with prices. 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich. 














The moon moves 3,350 feet per second? 





At All Dealers 
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Boys, you can have a rail- 
road all your own, or a won- 
derful fleet of ships that 
look just like original mod- 
els—perfect even in small 
details, Ives Trains and 
Ives Boats are _ sturdy 
American toys that will 
last for years with proper 
care. 


HERE are fine big Ives locomotives that run 
by electricity or springs and whizz around on 
miniature tracks with stations, switches, sidings, 
tunnels, bridges, crossing gates and signal lights 
and a wonderful assortment of passenger cars, 
freight cars, flat cars, lumber cars, oi] cars and 
‘abooses. A boy can have a complete railroad 
system that will be the best fun in the world. 
Ives Boats like Ives Trains are miniature 
copies of original models. They are built of 
steel, handsomely painted and are operated by 
long-running spring mechanisms. There are won- 
derful submarines that dive, ocean liners, freight- 
ers, motor boats, and destroyers. 

A fleet of Ives Ships or an Ives railroad system 
will make all other toys neglected. They are just 
what every boy wants. 

Send 10c for Ives Booklet of Trains and Boats 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
208 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THIS IS ANOTHER 
FEAT: 
FEATHER IN MY 


Well, here we are chasing the turkey and 
old Idle Five Minutes chasing us. About the 
only piece’ of work I, F. M. does is trying 
to stop other fellows from work. The only 
axe he has to grind is to get us to help him 
kill time. Just now we have a good sharp 
keen-edged turkey-decapitating axe in hand 
and we would advise old I. F. M. to keep a 
respectful distance if he has any regard for 
his health, 


Here he comes, Swing that axe boys! 





WINNERS FOR NOVEMBER THINK AND 
GRIN 
William Anderson, Tennessee; Scout August 
Wenzel, Pennsylvania ; Billy F. Thomas, Cali- 
fornia; Joseph Kuhlman, Michigan; Judson 
Cc. Watts, New Jersey; Roy T, Bovard, 
Kentucky. 





Fast 
“Ts this a fast train?” the salesman asked 
the conductor, 
“Of course it is,” was the reply. 
“T thought it was. Would you mind my 
getting out to see what it is fast to?” 





Well? 
Have you carried out my instruc- 
tions faithfully ? 


Doctor: 


Patient : Yes, doctor, I’ve been having 
three baths a day. 
Doctor: Three what? 
Patient : Three baths, sir, 
instructions on the bottle. 
Doctor: And what are they? 
have been some mistake, 
Patient: The label said that the tonic 


must be taken three times a day in water. 


according to 


There must 





Perhaps He Was Tired 


First Class: Did you water the rubber 
plant, John? 
Tenderfoot: Why, no, I thought it was 


waterproof. 








Helpful? 
A small boy was scrubbing the front porch 
of his house the other day when a lady called. 
“Is your mother in?” she inquired. 
“Do you think I'd be scrubbing the porch 
if she wasn’t?” was his reply. 


A Shock Absorber 
Oh, yes, sir, we’re very up-to-date 
Everything’s cooked by 


Waiter: 
at this hotel, sir, 
electricity. 

Diner (after vain struggle with his portion 
of meat): I wonder if you’d mind giving this 
steak another shock! 


How About a Doughnut? 

‘So you are looking for a square meal, 
eh?” . 
“No, I'm looking for a 
countered the tramp. 

“T never heard of such a thing, 
is a round meal?” 

“One that hasn’t any end to it, sir.” 


round one,” 


Pray what 

















On Reflection 
Small Boy (shopping for father): I want 
a mirror, please. 
Shop Assistant: A hand mirror? 
Small Boy: No, I expect it’ll have to be 
a face mirror ’cos dad wants it for shavin’. 








Serious 
Cop: Come on! What’s the matter with 
you? 
Truck Driver: I'm well, thank you, but my 
engine’s dead! 


Of Course! 
What is the difference between the North 
Pole and the South Pole? 
All the difference in the world! 
He Only Stamps 
Scout in store: Say, mister, do you keep 
stationery ? 
Man: No, I’m the floorwalker. 
Pete Wins 


Jimmy: Say Pete, why do you always have 


holes in your shoes when your father’s a 
cobbler? 

Pete: Well, why has your little brother 
only got one tooth when your father’s a 


dentist ? 








Good Turn 
Bill: I understand your auto turned upside 
down yesterday ? 
Jack: Yes, and I was glad of it. 
Bill: Glad of it? 
Jack: Yes, you see, I could see what was 
the matter without crawling under it! 


Night Rate 
*“* Mother,” asked the small boy, “ what are 
prayers?” 
“Messages to heaven, dear,” answered his 
mother. 
Small boy thoughtfully: “Oh, I see; We 
wait until bedtime to get the night rate.” 


Eggsactly 
“And what is an egg?” asked the mission- 
ary, who was testing his hopeful pupil's 
knowledge of English. 
“An egg,” said the boy, “is a chicken not 
yet.” 





rt 
Traveler: Sir, I have a work of art to show 
you. .Pray examine this book, 
Country Gentleman (reopening door) : Sir, 
I have a work of art to show you. I hope 
you admire this landscape ! 


Second Thoughts? 
“This watch,” remarked the dealer, “ will 
last a lifetime!” 
“* Nonsense,” returned the customer, “ your 
remark is absurd on the face of it, for it is 
plain to see that its hours are numbered.” 
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Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln 
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at City Point, to “let them down easy.” 

Mr. Lincoln was still at Grant's headquar- 
ters when, on the morning of April 3, news 
was brought to him that Richmond was being 
abandoned. Petersburg at last had fallen, and 
Gen. Lee saw that the capital could no longer 
be held. Jefferson Davis and his cabinet had 
left, and Lee was marching his army south- 
ward, with Grant after him in double quick 
time. 

Richmond had suffered cruelly from fire 
and bombardment, and was in terrible dis- 
order now that its defenders had been with- 
drawn. But, regardless of all this, Mr. Lin- 
coln insisted that he should see the city. 
Two days after the evacuation began, he en- 
tered with little Tad, three or four friends, 
and a small guard, and walked through the 
burning, shattered town. 

Its streets were filled with drunken whites 
and blacks, and from doors and windows hos- 
tile men and women watched his progress, 
Never perhaps had Mr. Lincoln done a more 
reckless thing than in this visit to Richmond ; 
but here, as all through his term as Presi- 
dent, he ignored danger. He had that natural, 
instinctive courage that leads men to go 
where they think their work calls them, in- 
different and.even impatient of caution.. From 
the day that he had been nominated he had 
had repeated warnings of danger to his life. 
It was only the watchfulness of the War 
Department and of detective agencies work- 
ing separately that saved him from assassina- 
tion on his way to Washington for his in- 
auguration. 


A* the war went on the number of dis- 
ordered minds that felt that the cause 
of the South might be served by putting an 
end to his life, multiplied. Mr. Lincoln 
would hear just as little as he could of the 
plots that were unearthed, and yet they came 
to him so thick that he had a drawer in his 
desk which he called his “ Assassination” 
drawer. “You get used to anything” he 
would say sometimes to alarmed friends. His 
burdens were so heavy and so many that he 
would not cripple himself by indulging in 
thoughts of personal danger. The guard that 
was kept about the White House and the 
Secret Service men who attended him every- 
where had great difficulty in watching him. 
He liked to go out alone, to ride alone. He 
disliked guards. One of his habits that gave 
them the greatest uneasiness was slipping 
away from them on summer nights after he 
had finished his work at the White House, 
to walk alone to the Soldiers’ Home, three 
miles away. 

Mr. Lincoln was quite as indifferent to dan- 
ger when visiting the armies as he was in 
going about Washington. More than once in 
the war he ventured into conspicuous places 
along a battle line, and had to be hurried 
away by watchful protectors who realized 
what a wonderful target his tall lean figure, 
topped by a high black hat, made for Con- 
federate riflemen. 

As he had gone about Washington and 
along battle lines, careless of harm to him- 
self, so now he went among the distracted, 
embittered people of Richmond, No bitter- 
ness or enmity towards them was in his heart. 
Possibly he was willing to run this great 
danger to show them that he was their friend, 
not their conqueror. The wisest among them 
knew this. When in the winter before he had 
gone himself to Hampton Roads to tell Alex- 
ander Stephens and other agents of the Con- 
federacy that they could have peace as soon 
as they would give up their idea of separation 
and consent to emancipation, and not before, 
the question of what would be done with the 
leaders of the rebellion had come up—would 
they be hanged? Stephens had said to him; 
something which pleased Mr. Lincoln enor- 
mously: “To tell the truth, we have none 
of us been much afraid of being hanged wit": 
you as President.” 

Directly after the visit to Richmond Mr. 
Lincoln went back to Washington. All the 
way home his mind was filled with the 
idea of mercy. As they approached the city, 
Mrs. Lincoln said to him, Washington is 
filled with our enemies.” The President 
turned on her sharply, ‘“‘ Don’t use that word. 
There are no enemies now,” He was not 
willing that even in his own household the 
thought should be uttered. 

He kept this idea uppermost in his talks 
with the members of his cabinet. On April 
14 there was a cabinet meeting. The Presi- 
dent was very happpy. Lee had surrendered 
to Grant on the 9th. Only Johnston’s army 
remained in arms, and its speedy surrender 
to Sherman was certain. He was sure they 
would soon hear of it, he said, perhaps even 
before morning, because the night before he 
had had the dream that all through the war 
had come to him before great events—before 
the fall of Sumter, Antietam, Gettysburg, the 
fall of Atlanta—his dream of a dim, myster- 
ious ship sailing to a dark and unknown 
shore. Something important always happened 
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after it. The only important event likely 
now to occur was the surrender of Johnston. 

That would end it all, and their whole 
thought now must be to bring back the States 
into their old relation, make everybody happy 
again; there must be no unnecessary humil- 
iating or tormenting—the war was over. No- 
body need expect him, he insisted, to have 
any part in hanging or killing, Let the lead- 
ers get out of the country if they wanted to 
—shoo them off. But no resentment. They 
are to be our fellow citizens now, and we 
must treat them so. There had been enough 
sacrifice of lives, 

And so the cabinet meeting ended; the 
members going home with their minds full of 
the mercifulness of Abraham Lincoln. 


IAT evening Mrs. Lincoln had arranged a 
theatre party, and rather late, after 
dinner, they went with some young friends to 
Ford’s Theatre where a humorous play called 
“Our American Cousin ” was to be given. Mr. 
Lincoln loved the theatre. It rested him as 
almost nothing else except his “‘ funny books,” 
and this evening he seemed to get unusual 
pleasure—perhaps because he carried a lighter 
heart than he had for so many weary years. 
The audience, too, was happy and friendly, 
and they cheered and waved their handker- 
chiefs again and again as he came into his 
box. The third act of the play had been 
reached, and he was smiling at some gay sally 
when ‘suddenly the audience heard a pistol 
shot, and saw a man leap from the Presi- 
dent’s box, He turned toward them as he 
struck the stage, crying, ‘ Sic semper tyran- 
nis!” and disappeared. 

The meaning of this strange interruption 
to the play came to the audience only as they 
turned their eyes to the box from which the 
man had leaped. There they saw that the 
President alone was sitting quietly in his seat, 
that over him hung Mrs. Lincoln, sobbing: 
that men and women were crowding in. They 
heard a call for a doctor—for water. Then 
there ran through the house the whisper, 
“The President is shot—is dying!” 

They carried him, unconscious, to a bed 
in a house across the street; and early the 
next morning the word went out to the coun- 
try that Abraham Lincoln was dead—dead at 
the very hour that the great cause to which 
he had given long years of agony and labor 
was secured. 

The heart of the country seemed to break 
at the news. In the South wise men knew 
that they had lost their best friend, and has- 
tened to condemn the deed. On the Union 
armies, gay as they were with the end of 
their long struggle, there fell a silence such 
as comes upon strong men when they see a 
loved father dead. For days after the news 
reached Sherman’s army, which was singing 
its way northward, no song was heard, no 
smile was seen. Father Abraham was dead. 

They carried him back to his old home in 
Springfield, and all along the way of the slow 
march, men and women, boys and girls passed 
before the bier as it lay in state in the cities 
or stood night and day watching the passing 
of the train. Many a man and woman grew 
up to tell their children and grand-children 
of the moment when the news of Abraham 
Lincoln’s death reached them. The woman 
who is writing these lines, a little girl then, 
remembers seeing her father coming toward 
the house—all the spring out of his step, his 
shoulders bent, of seeing her mother run out 
and hearing her alarmed cry, “ What is it? 
What is it?”’—of seeing, not hearing, a whis- 
per in her ear, of watching her tears, of won- 
dering why the doors should be closed and 
crape hung on the knobs, of being told some- 
thing she was far from understanding, but 
which she could never forget—‘ Abraham 
Lincoli? is dead.” 

And so it was. The whole North wept 
and nobody who lived ever forgot the day or 
hour when the news came. 


H® Was a great, good and wise man. He 
became what he was by his fidelity to 
what he regarded to be true, just, honorable 
and merciful. He early accepted labor as a 
necessary and dignified part of man’s life. To 
learn to do something well and to do it with 
all one’s might was the only genuine manli- 
ness, in Lincoln’s judgment. The idler was a 
nuisance to himself and his fellows. 

He learned early that a man’s real king- 
dom is his mind and that no man is so placed 
that he does not have opportunity to feed, 
train and rule it. 

He was equally concerned with the training 
of the heart, with keeping its impulses clean 
and noble and kind, and though he saw all 
about him every form of evil and meanness 
and uncleanness, these things he resolutely 
resisted. 

He never allowed himself from his earliest 
life to despise others, however poor and mean 
and wrong they may have been. His whole 
effort was to understand and aid them. Above 
all, he desired freedom for all. 








cap that’s trim and neat—but com- 
fortable too? Well sir, there is a cap like this 
—one that belongs with winter togs. 
The Ace Muffler cap keeps the cold out of 
ears, throat and back of your neck. 
smooth and looks great! When the weather’s milder 
you can turn 





ID you ever figure there might 
be a cap that’s just the thing 
when the weather’s nippy? A 


Fits snug and 
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er up and button round your head. 


But you’ll have to see this cap to appreciate it. 
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Your dealer will show 
it to you. And write us for a folder showing pictures of it in colors. 


The Lion Knitting Mills Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Muffler 
Cap 
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And if you like a light, tight cap that’s unique in style, write 
us for the Ace Knitted Cap folder, illustrated in colors, 
showing how the Ace is worn iri cold and in mild weather. 
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ETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to class offi- 
cers for selection. 1922 Forty- 
eight page catalog showing 300 
designs from 20¢. to $25.00 
each, mailed Free, 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Dollars in Hares 


Wepay $7.00to $1850and up a 
and express charges. 

Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, 
and Illustrated Catalog Free. 
STANDARD FOOD & FUR 
409 H Broadway 
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LOOK, BOYS! 


Game-Boards, Banjos, Ski-Bobs, Cameras, Guns and Watches are 
only a few of the splendid things you can earn in just a few 
hours after school and Saturdays, introducing Larkin Products 
\ : Be a real business man. 
Earn things instead of just wishing for them! 


Big Larkin Catalog FREE 


Pictures and describes 2800 guaranteed money-saving offers— 
pure foods, soaps, wearing apparel, silverware, fur- 
niture, toys, etc. A thousand 
tions; hundreds of lower prices. 
to start a big paying business of your very own. 
Get the things you want 
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and Premiums among your neighbors. 


It’s free; send for it now. 
without spending a cent. 


Mail Coupon 

to Nearest f 
Address 
TODAY 
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A Business 
All Your Own! 


Also tells you how 


Larkitt Co tac. Boys’ Dept. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send your Fall Catalog No. 128 
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fun and at the same time keep you rugged, robust and roisterously happy? 

The New Departure Coaster Brake ; 

has done wonders for the bicycle. It has made cycling fatigueless fun : 

and safe anywhere. ; 
Tell Dad and Mother you will thank them a thousand times if they will 

only get you a bicycle for Christmas. 
NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY P 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


CUhat y ou would Trio 
like se Christmas / 


ADDY and Mother are thinking of Christmas. 
after all, is there anything you would enjoy more than a bicycle— 
that sturdy, speedy steed that every boy and girl loves to own— 


Think of the places you can reach quickly, the things you can do every 
day, the money you can earn with a bicycle: 
that will last for years. Is there anything that would help you to more real 





So are you. And 


It’s a Christmas present 



































Handbook for Boys 


Paper binding; revised edi- 
tion. This book has been 
thoroughly brought up-to-date, 
and contains the new require- 
ments for many of the merit 
badges. Generously _ illus- 
trated; new cover with a fa- 
mous Leyendecker design. 


For only $2.25, we will renew 
your subscription to BOYS’ 
LIFE for one year and in addi- 
tion send you a copy of the 
New Hand Book. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts Magazine 
200 Fifth Ave. New York City 














WIRELESS 
in your own home 


‘OU CAN receive wireless messages — tele- 

phone and telegraph — concerts, time 
signals, etc., etc. right in your own home, with 
the ABC receiving UNIT shown above. No 
battery, no current. no license or special 
knowledge Compact, completely en- 
closed, simple to operate. 
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WITHOUT COST 


The Biggest Little Book in the World 
256 pages, fully illustrated. Price 25 cents 
See page 35 














The thoughts that stirred him deepest in 
his boyhood were those of liberty and oppor- 
tunity. His devotion to the Union came from 
his knowledge that it was based on love of 
liberty. He knew that the men who framed 
the government under which we live hoped 
that it would in time bring freedom of thought 
and expression, and equality of opportunity 
to all. He hated the contradiction that 
Slavery was to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the spirit of the Constitution; and 
when the chance came, he was willing to sac- 
rifice for this idea of a land in which all men 
should work together for liberty, justice and 
opportunity, his profession, his peace of mind 
and his life. 

Throughout 
against slavery 


the years of terrific struggle 
and disunion, his chief con- 


s 
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cern was to be right in mind and heart. It 
did not matter about him—all that mattered 
was that the truth should be kept uppermost. 
He indulged in no contempt for those who 
did not agree with him, They could be hon- 
est and yet disagree. He took no pleasure 
in triumphing over those whom he defeated. 
He would countenance no revengeful act to- 
wards even those who had tried to break 
down the Union, whose preservation he be- 
lieved to be so necessary to the future progress 
and happiness of the world. 

The history of this or no other land offers 
to the American boy a more worthy and beau- 


tiful model on which to base and rear his 
own than Abraham Lincoln. 
THE END 
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‘Merit Badges ama Cheletmas Gifts 


(Concluded from page 24) 


the entire surface of it with the ' 
Stamps selected or you may outline a 
the border lines and the initial let- 

ter with a blunt chisel like stamp — 


nail. 

that the leather is 
eut with the stamps. 
damp when it is 
hold the impres- 
when it dries 


made from a 

Remember 
pressed, not 
As the leather is 
stamped it will 
sion of the stamp 
out. 

Suppose that you are working out 


a design like Fig. 12. The straight 
lining tool may be used to outline 
the initial and the _ surrounding 
border lines. 

Place the end of the lining tool 
squarely on the line, starting in 
one corner of the design. Ham- 
mer the tool gently so that it leaves 
an impression, deepening the line. 
Then move the tool along the line 
so that the next impression left by 


it will overlap the first one and so 
on working around the design. This 
is very easy to do after a little 
| practice. Curved lines may be 
stamped in the surface of the 
leather by using the curved lining 
tool in the same way. 

The background may then be 
stamped over working in between 
the border lines and the outline of 
the initial (see Fig. 14). 

Work as if the background were 
divided up into a number of squares and each 
square is to receive a stamp mark so that 
practically the whole surface of the back- 
ground will be lowered by a stamped pat- 
tern and the initial and the border lines will 
stand out sharply. 

Work very slowly and carefully, setting 
your stamp down each time square with your 
| work. Use a large stamp as far as possible 
} for the larger spaces of the background and 
| then use a smaller stamp of the same kind to 
| fill in the smaller spaces. It is all very sim- 
ple if you reason it out. 

When the stamping is finished moisten the 
‘leather again and place it on a clean soft 

pine board and use a sharp knife to cut it 
out. 
| Hold the leather down with a ruler and 
| cut across the grain of the wood as shown 
}in Fig. 15. If you have a leather punch mak- 
ing a %4-inch hole you may punch a hole at 
| each end of the slot made to receive the strap 
and then cut away the leather between the 
holes. The leather is placed on the soft pine 
wood when punching holes in it. 

Leather thongs like shoe strings may be 
used to bind simple work together. Holes are 
punched through the pieces of leather in regu- 
lar rows along the edges to be fastened to- 
gether and the leather thongs laced through 
these holes. 

Long leather thongs may be cut from a cir- 
cular piece of leather. ‘The leather is first 
cut to circular form. The knife cut is started 
at one side of the circular disk and the cut 
continued around and around, gradually work- 
ing in toward the center (Fig. 20). This is 
a bully way to make buckskin laces for all 
purposes, not alone that of making leather 
tags and bill folds for Christmas presents. 
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(Concluded from page 33) 
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PINE NEEDLE BASKETS 
O* all the many coiled baskets 
this is one of the most fas- 


cinating; the material of which it is 
made is none other than the woody 
scented pine needles from the long 
leafed Georgia pine, at times called 
Southern pine and yellow pine. It 
is found in our states bordering the 
Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico. 

The rich brown colored pine 
needles fall from the trees in the 
autumn and need only to be 
gathered and dried a little in the 
shade, to be ready for use as the 
foundation of these coiled baskets 
Green needles may be pulled from 
the trees and retain their lovely 
green if dried in the dark. The 
needles vary in length, some about 
eight inches from the old trees, 
others twelve or eighteen’ inches 
from young trees. Sefore using the 
dry needjes they must be soaked 
for some time in water, preferably 
warm water. 

Raffia, from a_ tropical palm, is 
the material usually employed for 
stitching together the foundation spi- 
ral. and very frequently it is dyed in 
a color that harmonizes with the 
pine necdles. Dyed raffia can be 
purchased from stores supplying 
basket materials. 

an. After soaking the pine needles as 
scribed above, remove with the fingers 
little leaf-sheath that holds three needles. 

Arrange a slender pointed bunch of needles 
with the sheath ends together and the smooth 
surface of the needles turned out, 

Place the binding raffia as shown in Fig. 46 
leaving the loop B; and bind the needle ends 
as in Fig. 47; then catch the needle into the 
loop B. 

b. Draw up the short end of raffia A until 
the loop has tightly secured the binding raflia, 
Fig. 48. 

ec. Coil the needles and secure with a few 
stitches (Fig. 49) and make a row of evenly 
spaced knotted stitches. as shown in Fig. 50. 

d, After one round of knotted stitches use 
the regular pine-needle stitch, which is a 
double stitch with a knot (Fig. 51). Fig. 52 
shows how it is done. 


de- 
the 


It begins coming from 
behind and below the last coil at the left of 
the knot A: passes up and over the old and 
new coil (A-B); back and down behind the 
new and old coil; out to the front on the 
right side of the knot C; up and over the old 
and new coil (C-D); back and down behind 
the new coil coming to the front at E; to tie 
the knot E-F and pass to the back to begin a 
new stitch, 

As the coil of needles grows smaller, grad- 
ually add from time to time a few new 
needles to keep the coil uniform in thickness. 

e. Fig. 54 shows how fresh rows of stitch- 
ing may be added as the basket grows larger. 

I have only suggested these things because 
they were the first to come to my mind, but 
the wide awake scout can easily see from 
these that it is not a difficult thing to turn 


merit badge requirements into profitable 
channels. 
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spread, and making the queer whistling and 
clucking sound that he had heard. 

“Look, look!” called Bob. 

But Fred had heard the sound as soon as 
Bob and hurried to his side. “ Ruffed 
grouse!” he exclaimed. “She has young 
ones.” 

Running forward he began to brush aside 
the brakes and bushes. 

“Ha! There are some of them!” he 
called. Bob caught sight of several little 
brown birds that darted about among the 
leaves and brakes. But they were so quick, 
and seemed to disappear so suddenly that he 
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could obtain only fleeting glimpses of them. 
Meanwhile the mother fluttered on ahead of 
them, trying to attract the boys’ attention, 
but taking care to keep out of their reach. 
At length she took to the wing, flying off 
with a noise like thunder. 

“Nobody could ever find any of the little 
ones now,” said Fred. “She wouldn’t have 
flown unless she was sure they had got away 
or were safely hidden.” 

“How knowing they are!” exclaimed Bob. 

From “ Bob Hanson, Tenderfoot,” by Rus- 
sel Gordon Carter, published by Penn Pub- 
lishing Co. 
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the towing rope, for the first time since the 
treasure had been put into the boat, and was 
striking wildly with both fists and struggling 
to reach Kent, 

“The only thing to do is to half drown 
him as quickly as we can,” Len called grimly. 
“ Don't let him get a grip on you—if you do, 
you’re a goner.” 

Picetti again lunged at Kent, and as he did 
so Len darted up from behind and threw bis 
arms around the thick, rugged neck and 
clamped them hard over the windpipe. Kent 
then closed in and caught one of the flailing 
arms and pinned it tightly to his side. The 
Bahaman churned up and down in an effort 
to shake him loose, and at the same time beat 
him over the head with his other fist. Len, 
seeing what was happening, released his 
strangle hold and grabbed the other arm. 

Picetti then resorted to his teeth, and with 
tigerish ferocity tried to get hold of Len’s 
arm, Len by a quick jerk eluded the vicious 
snap, and the next time he tried to bite but- 
ted him in the mouth. Kent did the same 
when the teeth were turned in his direction, 
and in a few minutes the Bahaman’s nose 
and mouth were a crimson pulp. Soon his 
ttruggles became weaker and weaker, and 
finally he collapsed in sullent submission. 
Len quickly drew his arms down by his side 
und tied them tight against his body with 
a piece of the treasure boat rope, which Kent 
had snipped off with his pocketknife. 

*“ Now when we get our wind back we can 
load him,” Len panted, “ And when we get 
him aboard the Palm and pour him full of 
hot coffee and give him something to eat, 
maybe he'll have more sense. I guess the 
hardships he went through when he was here 
before, and then’ what happened last night. 
together with the fear of losing the treasure, 
after he got it, was more than his mind could 
bear up under.” 


OTH were so exhausted by their struggles 

and the effort of getting the Bahaman into 
the boat that they had to rest. They dropped 
on the treasure and lay panting, like winded 
runners fallen in some terrific race. Len was 
the first to rouse. 

“If we don't pull out,” he said, with just 
a shade of alarm in his voice, “we may get 
so we can't,” 

He glamced over the side of the boat. 

‘*She sure sets low in the water. If it’s 
smooth outside, we'll make it; if it’s not, we'll 
come back and throw out the treasure.” 

They took a: last look around the pit before 
they started. The waves from their struggles 
with the Bahaman, and from getting into the 
boat, had smoothed out, and the surface lay 
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Our How-to-Make Contest 
P Won by George Chesky—Age 15 


(How-to-Make Contest will close with the December issue.) = 
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The Pirate’s Pit 


(Concluded from page 34) 
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as tranquil as ever. They gazed for a mo- 
ment at the hulk of the looted chest. Near 
it gleamed the bright steel of the fish knife— 
a fitting companion for it in the long years 
to come, the boys thought. 

Len took up the oars and pulled. <A. few 
strokes and the pit and its horrors were left 
behind. They proceeded cautiously through 
the crevice, bearing in- mind the tragic ex- 
perience of the day before, but the tide was 
in, and there was ample room. “The first 
glance from the outer end of the crevice 
showed them a smooth, lolling sea, and they 
knew they could make the Palm, and they 
did. 

Len was the first to make fast a rope to 
Picetti, The Bahaman groaned a few times 
but never wakened. Len climbed back, and 
together they drew him up with the pulleys. 
He bumped the sides a few times, but not 
hard enough to rouse him. They dragged 
him below to a bunk, and then they got the 
treasure aboard with a bucket, Len filling and 
Kent hauling up. They piled it in a corner 
of the cabin, as if it were so much rub- 
bish, and then they ‘made more coffee, and 
poured two cupfuls into Picetti. It revived 
him somewhat, enough for them to find that 
he was out of his head more than ever. They 
managed to get some shreds of fried fish into 
him, and then, ready to drop themselves, they, 
left him to his fate. They dived into their 
bunks and went down a thousand miles into 
sleep. They were awakened the next fore- 
noon by the Bahaman’s ravings. Not know- 
ing what else to do, they made some tea and 
forced it down him, It seemed to quiet him 
a little. He was still tied, and the boys 
thought it safer to leave him so for a while 
longer. 

Picetti was delirious at intervals during the 
rest of the day and that night, but the next 
day he was almost normal, whether due to 
the copious draughts of hot tea with which 
the boys deluged him or to his stamina, they 
did not know. And by the time they reached 
Key West the black adventure in the pit was 
as vague and distant to the Bahaman as a 
dream, 

Kent and Len refused to accept more than 
Picetti had bargained to pay them, but one 
afternoon not many days later when they 
came home from a fishing trip they found the 
Tatum family much excited over a curious 
box that had been left there that day, ad- 
dressed to them. 

When the box was opened the boys were 
even more excited than the others had been. 
Picetti had sent them, with a courteous note 
begging them to accept his present, enough 
of the treasure to make them passably rich. 
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SIGNALLING AND 


IIE above lantern can be easily con- 

structed and with little cost. The neces- 
sary parts for the construction of it are 
very simple and may be easily secured. 
The first thing to get is the magnifying glass 
(A) and mirror (B). These should be at 
least 3 inches in diameter. The next things 
to get are a flashlight globe and socket (C), 
battery (E), and switch (D). This is the 
working part of the lantern. Now for the 
construction of the case. 

First get the two (2) sideboards which are 
14’"’x714”x8", next get the top and bottom 
boards, which are 14’’x4”x7%”’, now get a 
board 14’°x3”x7%4""; this is the middle board. 
On this board place the socket in the center 
and wire it up as illustrated. Now nail the 
two (2) side pieces on, making sure the mid- 
dle board is placed 4 inches from the top. 
Now get 12 strips of wood (F), 4%”x”x1”". 
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CAMP LANTERN. 


These are to hold the glasses (A and B) in 
place, which may be easily seen in the draw- 
ing. Nail these in place before the top is 
put on, allowing enough for your glasses in 
between them. Now mount the switch on 
the top board and drill two (2) holes in it, 
so that the wire leading from the 
switch may be connected to the socket (C) 
and battery (E). Before nailing the top 
board make sure you insert the magnifying 
glass (A) and mirror (B) in between stripes 
(F). 

Now nail the bottom board on, and get a 
board 144” x4”x9" for a door if desired. It is 
better to have a door because it is easier to 
change the globe and cell. The door is hinged 
as shown, 

A telegraph key or push button may be 
used instead of the switch for signalling pur- 
poses, 








“Wally” Reid 
While not classed as a mu- 
sical star, this famous Star 

f the Movies derives much 


rue-Tone Suxophone. 





Tom Brown 
And his Famous Clown Band— 


the highest priced musical act Makers of Everything in Band > 
=have adopted True - Tone and Orchestra Instruments 1335 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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Real boys soon learn and like 
to play the 


BOESCHE: 


True-Tone SAXOPHONE 


Rasiest of all wind instruments to play, one of the most beautiful 
and the one that affords the most pleasure. It's fun to practice because 
you learn so rapidly. You can play the scale in an hoar’s practice and 
be playing popular music in a few weeks, 


Join a Band or Orchestra 


f you like, you can join a band or orchestra in 90 days, or get up a 
neighborhood Jazz Band of your own and have a lot of fun, besides earning a 
nice little income. — Nothing can take the place of a Saxophone for home en 
tertainment, church, lodge or school, In big demand for orcbestra dance music. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


We make it easy for your father or mother to get you a Buescher True-Tone 
Saxophone or other instrument. They may order any Bueseher instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try it six days in your own home, 
without obligation, If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to suit 
your convenience. Mention the iustrument interested in and a complete cata- 
log will be mailed free, . 





from playing his 


Free Saxophone Book 


Send today for your Free copy of ‘‘The Origin of the Saxophone’’ which 
relates the fascinating story of the invention of this wonderful instrument. It 
tells what each Saxophone is best adapted for: when to use singly, in  quar- 
tettes, sextettes, octettes, or in a regular band or full Saxopkone Band, and 
how to transpose for cello parts in orchestra. Just send your name and address. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Saxophones generally. 















































YOUR NAME 
HOW DO YOU SPELL IT? 
(This information for BOYS’ LIFE, New York City) 


Print your full name in the space below, adding your complete . 
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NOW HERE’S HOW YOU CAN GET MONEY 

There are hundreds of BOYS’ LIFE readers who are on the 
Headquarter’s list of those who are authorized as Special Sub- 
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them recently earned $2.00 in 4 hours. 

These special Representatives will earn HUNDREDS OF 
DOLLARS between now and Christmas. 

How much do you want? If you are in earnest, cut out this 
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the Bullseye Since 1864 


Stevens . 


Pride 
of Possession 


A real boy appreciates a real rifle. 
There’s an obligation on his part 
to excel with it and grow up with 
all the high ideals of true sports- 
manship. 

Stevens Rifles are real rifles 
and have helped to make manly, 
sportsmanlike boys for 57 years. 

Many fathers—and grand- 
fathers—who are using Savage 
Highpower Sporting Rifles today 
learned to shoot with a Stevens. 

Tell your Dad that Stevens 
dealers everywhere will show you 
the various Stevens models and 
will be glad to tell you many 
things you ought to know about 
learning to shoot right. 






J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Executive & Export Offices : 50 Church St., New York 


Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, New York 





Stevens Favorite No. 17 
24 inch barrel; take down model ; 
automatic ejector. 


Rifles - Shotguns - Pistols 








BICYCLE TIRES 


BeYS. and girls who ride bicycles are severe judges of 
equipment. They not only know what equipment stands 
the test but they speak, right out in company about it. 


That's why Federal regards the high standing of its “ Big 
Six” family of tires with boys and girls as a great tribute to 
their quality. They have stood the test. 


Bicycle riders know they wear longer because of the extra 
heavy tread. They are oil and skid-proof. 


And they are so built that punctures in them are a rarity. 











See that your bike has Federals 


The Federal Rubber Co. of Illinois 


Factories: Cudahy, Wisconsin 
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rescued it and rolled it into a ball, tossing 
it under the driver's seat, while Arch dragged 
forth a trunk rope with which he and Newt 
bound the prisoner hand and foot. Then 
they dumped him into the back of the truck 
and loaded the bicycle on top of him. The 
retinue piled in and sat on such parts of his 
anatomy as the wheel left free, especially 
those parts that resumed their ineffectual 
wrigglings in efforts to escape their bonds. 
Newt mopped his streaming face and 
ascended to the driver’s seat and then to that 
particular seventh heaven reserved for hero 
arch-angels, while Arch backed the truck 
and maneuvered the turn with a vast roaring 
and chugging of the engine and a few sharp 
explosions, as if the machine were celebrating 
the capture with some fireworks of its own. 


back to Main Street, Newt 

indulged in a kind of beatified mental 
arithmetic, making out bills to himself in 
which the names of Sol Altenburg and Civili- 
zation appeared as debtors at the head of 
itemized accounts consisting of *‘ one fake »60 
check not cashed,” “ one new overcoat recov- 
ered,” and ‘one wheel recovered.” In com- 
puting the wages of efficiency it seemed to 
him that one afternoon off a week to go to 
the movies would be a modest enough boon 
for him to ask. 

When he put it up to Arch, that impartial 
judge rated his services even higher, sug- 
gesting as much as $20 reward for a first- 
class piece of “ deteckitif”’ work, and as an 
alternative, ** Mebbe your boss would take you 
into the firm and likely raise your salary.” 
Newt pondered the problem gravely and, 
feeling that the partnership proposal might 
be a trifle premature, decided to ask for the 
raise in salary and the indispensable after- 
noon off at the movies. 

As they drew up at Altenburg’s store, 
where that gentleman himself was standing 
in the doorway, Newt climbed down with a 
conquering gleam in his eye and a pokerish 
stiffness in his spine and beckoned his boss 
to the curb to view the neatly bound prisoner 
in the truck. Arch had promised to convey 
the latter to the town lock-up, so they de- 
cided not to move so cumbersome a prize. 

Newt dragged out the bicycle and the over- 
coat still rolled up in a ball and followed the 
boss into the store, where with austere dig- 
nity he presented these trophies of battle to 
the speechless Sol. After telling the story 
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rotten work they don't want found out. 
How’d you get down here?” 

Torrance explained briefly and Elwell shook 
his head. 

“ Nothing doing there, The only other way 
I know is by some stairs coming down from 
the kitchen. ‘They're in that cellar just be 
yond the big one next door. Let's get going.” 

He led the way and the other two followed 
closely. With only an occasional use of the 
torches, they crept through the cellars, paus- 
ing frequently to listen, and finally reached 
the bottom of a massive stone stairway. 
Here they paused again, but when no sounds 
of any sort came to them, they finally decided 
to risk the ascent. 

Torrance felt somehow that the focus of 
interest for the men they feared would be in 
that little room with its boxes of sparkling 
gems. They would have no object in loitering 
about the rear of the house, and it was with 
a feeling of actual confidence that he reached 
a closed door at the head of the stairs and 
opened it. 

An instant later his heart sank with a 
thud, and then leaped, choking, into his 
throat. A lighted lamp stood on the kitchen 
table, bringing into sharp relief the tall, slim, 
gentlemanly man who lounged against it, 
facing the cellar door and twirling in one 
hand an ugly looking automatic. 


CHAPTER XXII, 
THE RESCUE. 
‘é THOUGHT you'd show up if I waited 
here long enough,” drawled the strang- 
er in a tone of satisfaction. “Step in here, 
please—at once!” 

The boys obeyed without the slightest hesi- 
tation. Beneath that surface manner of 
smooth urbanity, Torrance, at least, sensed 
a cold, hard ruthlessness which made him 
feel that this person was more to be feared 
than the bawling, angry fellow with the red 
beard. 

The stranger eyed the trio appraisingly 
through slightly narrowed lids. Though he 
continued to twirl the automatic with ap- 
parent nonchalance, Torrance noticed with a 
shiver that his finger never left the trigger. 
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of the chase, he beamingly summed up his 
own benefactions with a deft, “So there's 
your overcoat, Mr. Altenburg, and here’s my 
wheel. Ain't it fortunate that jailbird didn't 
get away with his $60 swindle? He oughta 
know better than to try to put anything 
over on me, that keeps my wits sharp by 
going to the movies regular. If you'd just let 


me off to go one afternoon a week, Mr. Alten- 
burg, you'd never regret it, honest! Now, 
there's a good bill at the Gargoyle thiis 


afternoon— ” 


HE words froze on Newt's lips as, with 
awful deliberation, the boss unrolled the 
coat and shook out its folds. It was undeniably 
and irrevocably split from collar to coattails. 
Even its heavy satin lining had suffered and 
looked as if it could account for most of the 
sounds of ripping during the late melee. The 
boss’s eyes traveled from the ruin to the 
weird tangle of spokes, rubber ribbons, and 
twisted handle bars that had once been a 
wheel and Newt's appalled gaze for the first 
time took in the full extent of its injuries as 
it leaned forlornly against the counter. Be- 
fore either could speak, a dolorous wail came 
from outside and Arch burst into the store, 
his eyes popping halfway out of his head with 
fear and panic. 

“*Gosh, oh g-gosh !” he stuttered. 
d'ye think, Newt, I blew out one of them 
back tires when I made the turn to come 
back to town! Backed into that broken glass 
of yours! I thought I heard something pop 
at the time. Y’oughta see how she’s gashed! 
Gee whiz! I don’t know what I'll say to my 
boss, Mr. Altenberg. He'll fire me sure!” 

“You go ahead and hand the prisoner over 
to the police. Send the bill for your tire to 
me!” said Sol Altenburg without turning a 
hair. 

As Arch left the store, plainly much re- 
lieved, the boss tossed the wrecked overcoat 
on the counter and began to figure on the 
margin of his sales book. ‘* Let’s see, a new 
tire will bust a fifty and then some, and that 
overcoat cost me all of $60; and I'll eat my 
hat if the bill for fixing your wheel doesn't 
make $25 look sick. Movies—bah!” The 
boss had one more grunt left in his system 
and he bestowed it on the utterly wilted Newt. 
“Get busy there now and open that case of 
sardines. There's enough work in this store 
to keep you humping every afternoon for the 
next five years!’ 


“Wh-what 
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Suddenly he raised his fingers to his lips and 
whistled shrilly. All three boys jumped at 
the unexpected sound, and a faint, malicious 
smile curved the fellow’s lips. 

“A little nervous, eh?” he remarked. 
* well, another time you won’t be so ready 
to poke around where you have no business. 
Meanwhile, as we're rather pressed for time, 
suppose one of you fetches that clothes line 
over by the sink. I want it cuf into six-foot 
lengths, so that when my partner arrives—" 

The words clipped off abruptly and the man 
straightened like a flash, his languid manner 


slipping from him like a cloak, Whirling 
toward the laundry, he stood listening in- 
tently, his slim, muscular fingers closing 


firmly over the butt of the automatic. 

An instant later the outer door was flung 
open and a horde of scouts, headed by Mr. 
Patterson and Hatfield, poured through into 
the kitchen. Torrance’s gaze flashed toward 
them for a moment. When he glanced back 
apprehensively, the man with the automatic 
had gained the doorway leading to the hall 
with half a dozen catlike leaps. 

“Keep back, all of you,” he grated, with 
a significant movement of his weapon. “ The 
first one to follow me will get his all right.” 

As he disappeared, there was an impulsive 
forward movement of several of the more 
daring, or foolhardy spirits. The scoutmaster 
checked him instantly. 

“Hold up, fellows,” he ordered sharply. 
““We're not taking chances like that.” His 
glance veered swiftly to the trio by the cellar 
door, “ Who’s that man? What’s he up to? 
Make it snappy, now.” 

But that was something more easily said 
than done. All three boys began to talk at 
once, but Mr. Patterson quickly stopped them 
and extracted the important details in his 
own way. On hearing from Torrance of the 
boxes of “ jewels” in that secret cellar room, 
he decided that something ought to be done 
at once to prevent the thieves, as they were 
now considered, from escaping with their 
loot. As a result Hatfield was given charge 
of the majority of the scouts and ordered to 
keep them in the kitchen, while Mr. Patterson 
proceeded into the main part of the house, 
guided by Rhodes and Torrance. 
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IGHLY excited, the boys led the way 
through the various corridors and into 
the main hall. The old atmosphere of puzzled 
mystery had vanished, but there still re- 
mained a good deal of uncertainty and sus- 
pense until they reached the library, where 
their minds were set finally at ease. One of 
the windows looking onto the terrace was 
open, with the wooden shutters flung wide, 
showing that the two men had lost no time 
in flying from the house. 

When the shutters were made fast and the 
sash drawn down, the boys turned eagerly 
to the other side of the room, To their dis- 
may they saw only an unbroken line of book- 
cases. The secret door had disappeared. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Rhodes. ‘“ They’ve 
shut it!” 

The closest examination failed- to disclose 
the slightest crack or crevice in the row of 
cases. They were not even sure which one 
of them stood in front of the secret door 
until, of a sudden, Torrance noticed that a 
book was missing from one of the upper 
shelves. Promptly thrusting his hand into 
the space, his fingers pressed a roundish knob 
and at once a section of the case swung out 
into the room 

The door at the foot of the steps was open, 
a shattered panel showing how the bolt had 
been drawn. By this time Mr. Patterson was 
quite as excited as the scouts themselves. 
He entered the room close upon their heels, 
and as the torches flashed swiftly about, his 
face was flushed and his eyes bright with 
interest. 

A few of the boxes still stood upon the 
shelves, but the majority lay empty on the 
floor, their sparkling, vari-colored contents 
seattered about in the utmost confusion. 
Stooping eagerly over a little heap, Torrance 
felt a sudden wave of disappofntment come 
over him. In his mind had been a gorgeous 
vision of cut jewels—diamonds, rubies, em- 
eralds and the like. But now that he could 
see them closely, something told him that 
these shapely yet irregular crystals had never 
been touched by the diamond cutter, They 
had fire and lustre, to be sure, and the colors 
were beautiful; but he had an uncomfortable 
conviction that they were merely native crys- 
tals of a variety he had never seen. 

“What are they, sir?” he asked presently 
in a disconsolate tone. 

The scoutmaster glanced up from the speci- 
men he was examining, a slim crystal three 
inches long in which the colors shaded re- 
markably from green to deepest rose. 

“'Tourmalines,” he answered. “ They Jook 


“to me like mighty fine ones, too.” 


Torrance looked blank; he had never even 
heard the name before. 

“But what—er— Are they valuable?” 

“Some of them are—very. They're cut 
into gems, and also, I understand, collectors 
of minerals pay big prices for fine specimens. 
If there are many of this sort the lot here 
would be worth a small fortune. I wonder 
where on earth they came from.” 

But that was not a question to be answered 
offhand. From the condition of the boxes 
it looked as if these had been hurriedly ran- 
sacked in search, perhaps, of especially choice 
specimens. At all events nothing could be done 
now save to keep watch over the remainder 
until the proper official could be informed. 

On returning to the kitchen, the scout- 
master’s first idea was to send most of the 
boys back to camp with George Hatfield, 
while he and a few of the older ones remained 
in the house. But such an outcry arose from 
the scouts who had never seen the place be- 
fore and who were nearly wild with excite- 
ment and curiosity, that Mr. Patterson finally 
relented and allowed them all to stay. 

“I don’t suppose you’d get much sleep 
even if you went back to camp,” he smiled ; 
‘and we can make it up tomorrow. But, re- 
member, there musn’t be any roughhouse. I 
think the best plan will be for us to settle 
down in that big hall back there while we 
hear what these three chaps have to tell us.” 

“And couldn’t we have a fire, sir?’ urged 
Rhodes. ‘“ There’s plenty of wood down cel- 
lar, and that fireplace will hold a cord.” 


EITHER the scoutmaster nor his assis- 

tant could see any harm in the sugges- 
tion, and within fifteen minutes a brigut blaze 
was crackling on the wide hearth. The scouts 
gathered about it in a wide circle, enjoying 
the warmth and cheer, and listening open; 
mouthed to the exciting details of the night’s 
experiences. 

Torrance let Rhodes and Elwell do most of 
the talking, and lounged comfortably against 
the wood-pile at the extreme end of the cirdle, 
He was feeling relaxed and a little sleepy, but 
he enjoyed the thrill which went through the 
attentive crowd at each particularly stirring 
feature of Geoff’s story. The latter had just 
reached the point where they had been star- 
tled@ by the sound upstairs and come out into 
the corridor from the little room, when 
Billy’s eyes fell on Jim McKenna’s face. 

Mac was staring intently at the portrait 
over the mantel with a puzzled slightly ner- 
vous questioning in his eyes which reminded 
Torrance of that first visit and his contention 
that the painted-eyes had moved. An instant 
later a great light flooded Billy’s mind. 

“By Jove!” he muttered under his breath, 
“ By Jove!” 
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His eyes twinkled mischievously as they 
swept the circle of boyish faces. Most of the 
fellows were staring breathlessly at Rhodes 
and when Torrance presently slipped back 
into the shadows, no one seemed aware of his 
departure. 

“ What a nut I was not to have understood 
before,” he thought as he sped through the 
long, dark drawing-room, “One of those 
men was looking through the eyes, of course. 
And it must have been his walking down 
those secret stairs that scared us so.” 


Hastily opening the hidden door, he tip-7| 


toed up the stairs and lifted the canvas flap 
in that odd circular depression. Looking 
through the two holes, which he felt sure 
corresponded to the eyes in the portrait, he 
could see the fellows below clearly and heard 
Rhodes’ voice. 

“. . . When we were here before. Don’t 
you remember how scared you were at his 
nibs in the picture, Mac, and tried to make 
us believe his eyes really moved?” °* 

“T was not!” denied McKenna indignantly. 
“T only said it looked—” 

He broke off with a gasp and sprang con- 
vulsively to his feet. In the recess back of 
the picture, Torrance had just rolled his eyes 
hideously. 

“Look!” cried McKenna in a shaky voice. 
‘‘They—they moved then. I— I saw—” 

He was interrupted by a shriek from one 
of the smaller boys, which was taken up 
and prolonged as several more witnessed the 
strange phenomenon. 

“They moved! They moved! They’re 
moving now! Now they’re shutting. Gee! 
Mr. Patterson. What—what—” 

But the scoutmaster was not to be taken 
in. He knew about the secret staircase, and 
he happened to have seen a similar curious 
device in an old house in England. Moreover, 
his quick eye had taken in the fact that Tor- 
rance was no longer in the room, and he 
promptly put two and ‘wo together. 

“Come down from there, Billy,” he said, 
raising his voice a little. “ You’ve played 
spook long enough.” 

A sepulchral chuckle sounded within the 
wall and the rolling eyes were suddenly re- 
placed by painted ones, as the flap of canvas 
dropped into place. A couple of minutes 
later Torrance appeared, grinning broadly, 
with a smudge of dust across his forehead. 

“You were right, after all, Mac,” he re- 
marked, settling down in his place. “ I'll bet 
a dollar one of those crooks was up there 
that day when we thought the house was 
empty. Did you ever see anything like it, 
Mr. Patterson?” 

“Once in England,” nodded the scout- 
master. “I believe they used to be fairly 
common in the strenuous old days of plots 
and counterplots, when it was often very 
useful to see and hear what was going on. 
Well, Geoff, suppose you go ahead with your 
story; you left off at a very exciting place. 
After you've finished we'll see if we can’t get 
a little sleep, even if it’s only on hard boards 
or stiff backed chairs. Some of you look as 
if you needed it.” 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
Tue Last Camp Fire 


N spite of the strangeness of their sur- 
roundings and the feeling of restless ex- 
citement which lingered in many minds, the 
majority of the scouts were finally quieted 
down. Most of them dozed fitfully and not 
a few got in several hours’ sound sleep be- 
fore morning. 

The question of breakfast was solved un- 
expectedly by Mr. Patterson, who did a little 
private exploring during the night. In the 
course of his investigations he came across 
two upper rooms which had evidently formed 
the living quarters of the crooks. One had 
been used as a bedroom, while the other con- 
tained a small oil stove and a fairly exten- 
sive supply of canned goods, crackers and 
the like, which the scoutmaster appropriated 
without scruple. 

As soon as it was light Hatfield set off for 
camp with instructions to motor to the village 
at the upper end of the lake and send a mes- 
sage from there to the sheriff at Riverton 
explaining the situation and asking him to 
come out as soon as possible. He was also 
to get in touch with the attorney in cherge 
of the Gaunt Estate and tell him what had 
happened. 

The instant breakfast was over and things 
cleaned up, the scouts clamored for permis- 
sion to explore. Mr. Patterson knew they 
couldn’t be held in much longer. Moreover, 
he was interested himself to see what eould 
be unearthed, so he took the lead and the 
morning passed in a _ highly satisfactory 
manner. 

First inspecting the secret staircase and 
the little room with the tourmalines, they 
went over the whole house from attic to cel- 
lar, and in the latter made two notable dis- 
coveries. One was an underground passage 
leading to the base of the stone clock tower. 
This was found to be a hollow shell of stone 
within which a winding iron stair mounted 
to the flat parapetted roof. The section just 
below the latter had heen floored over to 
give access to the clock works. Parts of 
these had been recently oiled, and Rhodes, 
who was of a mechanical turn of mind, pres- 
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What a Glad Suprise 
On Xmas Morn! 


A Lionel Train is a wonderful gift; it so perfectly - 
resembles a real train. You've watched the long, 
graceful lightning express go speeding by like a 
rocket—engineer with tense grip on the throttle, eyes 
steadily ahead! Didn’t it make you eager to be 
master of a genuine railway system? Well, a Lionel 
Railway will gratify that ambition, because it looks 
and operates like a real electric railway. 















Standard of the World for 21 Years 


Tell Dad you want a “ Lionel” for 
Xmas. He’ll be interested when you 
tell him it is so sturdily built it will 
last for years. Be sure it’s a 
LIONEL. 


Send for New Christmas Catalog 
—showing the complete Lionel 
line of Locomotives, Coaches, 
Freight Cars, Stations, Bridges, 

Semaphores, etc., in full color 
Over 150 items. Then 
buy from your dealer 
or write us. Prices 

from $6.25 up. 


NEW LIONEL TYPE “A” 
MULTIVOLT 
TOY TRANSFORMER 
Approved by National Board 
The Lionel Corpora- oe eek en ee 
tion, 50-L East 21st © . 
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PREADS before you the world of travel; 
journey from South Africa to Dawson 
City; from New York to Yokohama. Many routes are 
open, some fraught with dreadful possibilities, all just 
as you might take them by rail or boat. Names of places 
and their location soon become as well known as the 
streets of your own town. And there is keen interest in 
playing it, in safely making the ten journeys, and getting 
the pirates’ plunder. 
Bradley’s are the better games at prices you will be glad 
to pay because they sincerely answer the appeal of chil- 
dren for worth-while fun and entertainment. That they 
do instruct as well is a little secret which is just between 
ourselves, but it is done so skilfully that no child will . 
guess it until too late. 
Uncle Wiggily Game—Here is a game to fill the house 
with the most cherished of all things—children’s laughter 
at self-made fun. 
Logomachy—The play way of spelling. 
Rumme. and Spoof—each with ten other good card 
games, are other popular Bradley games to ask for. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
** Makers of the World’s Sest Games ”” 


Not how much but how 
for the money 
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Bradley 
games are ob- 
tainable at Department, 
Toy Novelty and Stationery stores 
everywhere. Should you forget the 
name, just ask for “* The World's Best 


Games,” and they will show you Bradley's. 
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All-Ways the Biggest 
Boys’ Book of the Year 


BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


Ed. by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Bigger and better than ever is the 
Year Book for 1921, Everything in 
it is the finest possible entertain- 
ment, and it contains 14 stories, 50 
articles and 75 illustrations. The 
stories are by writers all boys know ; 
the articles are on informational and 
inspirational subjects, every one of 
which are interesting and timely for 
the boy reader. A great big mine of 
pleasure for the scouts! $2.50 net 


The 
BOY SCOUTS 
Book of 
CAMPFIRE 
STORIES 


Ed. by Franklin K. Mathiews 


It is doubtful if a finer collection 
of stories for boys has ever been 
gathered together in a single book. 
Henry Van Dyke, Jack London, Zane 
Grey, Rex Beach, Ralph Connor, Irv- 
ing Bacheller, Irvin S. Cobb, Stewart 
Edward White, Clarence B. Mulford 
and others equally famous contribute 


The 
BOY SCOUTS 
Book of 
STORIES 


Ed. by Franklin K. 


Rattling good stories of boy scout 
life, of school, of the West, of mys- 
tery, of sport, and of good fun have 
been selected from the werks of 
Conan Doyle, O. Henry, Stevenson, 
Mark Twain, Melville Davisson Post, 
Stewart Edward White, Booth Tark- 
ington, Joseph C. Lincoln, Bulwer- 
Lytton and other famous authors. 

$2.50 net 
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A postcard re 
quest mailed to 
the address be- 
low will bring 
a free tllus- 
trated catalog, 
including books 
by the boys’ 
favorites— 






Altsheler, Hey- 
liger, Barbour, 
Gregor, Tom 
linson, Silvers, 
Walter Camp 
and others, and 
the books pub 
lished under 
the direction 
of the Roy 
Scouts of 
America 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York City 
































































































































ently discovered that by manipulating a cer- 
tain spring he could start the striking ap- 
paratus, 


The harsh, brazen clanging which followed 
was almost deafening, but it quite lacked the 
spooky quality which had so startled the two 
boys the night before. 

“It certainly did give us the creeps,” 
laughed Torrance. “I suppose we'd have 
been pretty nearly as scared,” he added truth- 
fully, “if we'd known one of those crooks 
was up here operating it. What do you sup- 
pose was his idea, Mr. Patterson?” 


“To frighten people away, I fancy. It’s 
hard to tell whether they originated the idea 
of the place being haunted, or simply made 


use of it to suit their purpose. This business 
last night of making the clock strike twelve 
when it wus only half-past nine, seems rather 
foolish, but I suppose they were pretty well 
worked up over finding Elwell in the house. 
They must have known they couldn't keep 
him tied up indefinitely, and very likely their 
idea was to stave off any further investigation 
until they had time to collect their loot and 
escape.” 

The other significant discovery was due en- 
tirely to Elwell’s sharp eyes. Ever since a 
brief but pointed talk with the scoutmaster 
that morning, Pink's manner had been not- 
ably subdued. The ordinary sort of reproof 
usually slid off him like water from a duck, 
but in this case he realized of his own accord 
how far short his conduct had fallen of that 
expected from a scout and a patrol leader. 
He hadn't a word to say in extenuation, and 
his contrition was so evident that Mr. Patter- 
son felt the boy had already been sufficiently 
chastened, and did not rub it in. 


LL morning the boy wished vaguely that 
he might do something which would, in 

a way, make up for his behavior, but it never 
occurred to him when he went back to in- 
spect an inconspicuous door in one of the 
rearmost cellars, that it could be at all im- 
portant. He opened it carelessly, thinking 
that it led merely into a closet, but a moment 
later he was summoning the others excitedly. 

Crowding into the doorway, they saw be 
fore them the shadowy outlines of an exten- 
sive excavation, extending in every direction 
further than the range of their searchlights. 
It looked as if the stone for the entire house 
might have been taken from this one place, 
and it was here that they presently found an 
explanation of where the tourmalines had 
come from. 

The excavation extended into 
hill and was covered with large 
supported by heavy oak timbering. Whether 
it was merely some freak of the eccentric 
builder, or had really served a useful purpose, 
they could not tell. What interested them 
much more were the evidences of recent bor- 
ings and surface drillings all along the fur- 
ther side. Bits of broken tourmaline crys- 
tals lay about the rough floor and there were 
traces of them here and there in the granite 
itself. How the men had ever discovered the 
presence of the gems remained a problem, 
but when the sheriff and Mr. Ganton, the at- 
torney, appeared that afternoon, the latter 
suggested an explanation which seemed at 
least probable. 

From their 


the nearby 
stone slabs 


description he recognized the 
smooth-shaven individual as a person who 
about three years before had endeavored to 
buy from him the Gaunt house and its sur- 
rounding acres, 

‘“*He was reaily most persistent about it, 
even after I explained that the property was 
tied up in court and couldn't be sold,” said 
the attorney. ‘“ He told me he wanted it for 
a summer place, but that was evidently a 
blind. He must have known all along of the 
presence of tourmalines here—perhaps from 
a crystal or two left in one of the walls— 
and when he couldn't buy it, he simply took 
what he wanted without further formality.” 

‘Well, he didn’t get away with it all,” re- 





O part of the aeroplane has probably been 
N tested with such care as the wings. 
Thousands of tests have been made in the 
wind tunnels of the physical laboratories both 
here and abroad which are the basis for aero- 
plane designing. 

One of the fundamental rules established 
in this way is that the lift of the wing, or 
plane, varies as the angle of incidence. In 
other words, if you double the angle at w hich 
the plane is set to the horizontal, the lift of 
the wing is doubled. Reduce the angle by 
one-half, and the lift of the wing is reduced 
one-half of the original amount. This is only 
true, however, up to a certain angle. If the 
angle at which the plane is set is increased 
too far, the lift actually grows less. In de- 
signing models, it is not well to employ the 
angle of incidence to more than six degrees, 
and half this will be found to work better. 
The lift of the wing, it has been found by 
these tests, varies as the square of the veloc- 
ity: that is to say, if the speed of your 
model aeroplane is doubled, the lift of the 
wing becomes four times the original amount, 


Model Aeroplanes 


marked the sheriff in a tone of satisfaction. 
‘From the looks of those borings I should 
say that the crystals had about petered out, 
too, so we're not likely to be troubled by that 
precious pair again. I wonder how they ever 
located that secret door?” 


HEY were strolling through the various 
rooms on the main floor, with Mr. Patter- 
son and the three scouts who had been so 
deeply involved in the affair. With a number 
of shutters open to let in light and air, the 
house had lost much of its gloom, and looked 
almost habitable. 
“There was a chart in Mr, Gaunt’s desk 
which seems to have disappeared,” said Mr. 


Ganton. “I daresay the scoundrels found it.” 
“Very likely,” agreed the sheriff. ‘* What 
a lot of fine stuff there is here, Ganton. It’s 


a great pity it should be let go to ruin this 
way.” 

“It is indeed,” sighed the attorney, glan- 
cing into the little sitting-room. ‘“ But what 
can you do with a lot of cantankerous people, 
none of whom will give way an inch. Bless 
my soul! Why, that must be a portrait of 
Miss Torrance of Riverton. I'd quite for- 
gotten it,” 

The sheriff peered curiously through the 
door way. “So it is,” he agreed in his 
hearty manner. ‘“ Odd it should be hanging 
there.” 

“ Not at all odd,” sniffed the older man. 
“This was Miss Florence Gaunt’s sitting- 
room; the two were close friends. I remem- 
ber well how dreadfully Miss Torrance was 
broken up by the tragedy. She can’t bear 
to talk of it even now. Dear me!” 

Torrance, listening intently in the 
ground, gave a sigh of enlightenment 
sympathy. 

“Poor Aunt Jane,” 
“No wonder she was all 
sprang Loon Lake on her that day, 
shame.” 

Once more Gaunt House, locked and tight- 
ly shuttered, resumed its lonely vigil be- 
side the hill-girt lake. The tourmalines 
reposed safely in the .vaults of the River- 
ton bank, merely adding one more item for 
the quarrelsome heirs to fight about. The 
sheriff, summoned to another part of the 
county to raid a still, had fergotten all about 
the matter. If old Mr. Ganton thought of it 
at all, it was with that mild exasperation 
which anything connected with the estate 
aroused in him. 

But over at the camp beside Loon 
the incident had been kept alive by daily 


back- 
and 


he thought regretfully. 
fussed up when I 
It's a 


Lake, 
de- 


bate and discussion. It even popped up that 
last night around the council fire, when 
everyone was thinking of the morrow with 


and wishing that those wonderful six 
beginning instead of draw- 


regret, 

weeks were just 

ing to a’ close. 
After the presentation of camp emblems, in 


which Torrance, Rhodes, Elwell and four 
other scouts received the coveted honor, Mr. 
Patterson began asking each scout in turn 


to tell what he considered the best thing camp 
had done for him, When he came to Elwell, 
who sat between Torrance and Geoff Rhodes, 
the blonde chap grinned broadly. 

“Tt's tanght me to mind my own business, 
sir,” he chuckled. 

There was a general laugh 
scoutmaster joined. 

“ Well, that’s a good deal to have learned— 
if you only remember it,” he retorted. ‘“ How 
about you, Geoff?” 

When Rhodes had answered, Pink suddenly 
turned his head and looked oddly at Torrance. 
The fire was blazing brightly and for a brief 
under- 


in which the 


moment their glances met, silently. 
standingly. Then all at once Pink's fingers 
dug into the Texan's shoulder with almost 


painful force. 

“Oh, you Billy!” he murmured, and leaned 
back comfortably against the shoulder he had 
pinched. THE END. 
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while, if the speed be reduced by one-half, 
the lift decreases to one-fourth of its original 
amount. To put it differently, the higher 
the speed, 


porting purposes. 

The smaller the angle of incidence, again, 
the greater is the lift in proportion to the 
power used. 


The action of the air on a wing will per- | 


haps be better understood if we think of the 
atmosphere as a fluid. The density of the 
air compares with that of water as “1 to 
800.” Now as the wing of an aeroplane 
rises it forces down the mass of air. It will 
be seen, therefore, that before a model aero- 
plane can leave the ground the weight of 
the air displaced must be equal, at least, to 
the weight of the aeroplane. The greater 
the mass of air displaced, the higher will the 
machine rise. It is well to bear in mind 
that there are three prime factors controlling 
the success of the aeroplane—the area of the 
wing, the angle of incidence, and the speed 
at which the model flies. 
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woe ee Can Have 
a Real Army Compass 


These compasses were made in Switzer- 
land and are brand new. They 
ordered for the U. 8S. Army for use in 
the World War and have now been 
declared ** surplus.’ Every compass has 
passed U. S, Government tests for ac- 
curacy and they are exactly the same as 
used by the American soldiers. 
Two Kinds to Choose From 

The first kind is made of heavy bronze 
and measures two inches in diameter. It 
has a_ strong hinged cover, with a 
luminous arrow and floating metal dial. 
There is a heavy brass ring to fasten it 
to your belt. The second kind is a 
““watch compass,’’ in an open, bronze 
case, with a floating metal dial just like 











were 


the first kind. You can wear it on your 
watch chain or fob. 

Both kinds show the direction at night 
because the arrow is painted with 
luminous paint. 

The Government has decided to offer 


these compasses first to the Boy Scouts 
and to sell them at such a low price that 
every Boy Scout in the United States can 
have one, 
The first kind cost $1.00 
The second kind, 50 cents 
Have your Scout Master place an order 
for every scout in your troop and have 
him teach you how to use it, 
Send in your money order and your 
letter to 
DEPARTMENT (A) 


ENGINEER SUPPLY OFFICER 
INTERMEDIATE RESERVE DEPOT 
COLU MBUS, OHIO. 





























the smaller need be the angle of | 
incidence and the size of the wings for sup- | 











Big Band Catalog 
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LYON & HEALY 


67-78 JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


zene PR PROFITS. | wera ray mf -50 5010 $¢ Set tACh 

Also Cavies 4 F RE Ete. 

Easily raised anyw! E: 
a talon aod bees, 

fiustrated p< book contract Fe 43 4A 


ops 7a arter!, 
America’s todas smal! s' manasi ~ pe al fort 4 ‘can. Be 
Outdoor Enterprise. Con 1002 m1002 0. 0. €. BLOG, 


JASSINS-RINGS 


VIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 

















Have You a Camera? 

Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn moncy. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 





: HOUNDS 
Coon, Fox, Wolf, Rabbit. Trained and young 
stock. Trained dogs sent on 10 days’ trial. 


10 cents in stamps brings 
tomer’s reference list. 
“oe 


CO” KENNELS, Oconee, 


price and cus- 


Til. 





AKE. RAISE GUINEA PIGS 





3111 Grand Ave., 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 
Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS 
SEALS, Sell for 10c. a set. When sold, send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 

S. NEUBECKER, 961 East 23d St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for Boy Higine or Sehgal too Girls, 
For non Home or Sc. Room, 
Monol 
Minstrel el Ongning Ohoruses ruses ani 
Play arm, Bee itations, 


Drills. Drills. How to Stage a to Stage a Plog.) 7, Malko-up. 
T. 8. DENISON & O00., 623 Wabash, 
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Scouts You Want 
Plumb Scout Axe 


Recognized by National 
Scout Headquarters. 

Made of one piece special 
analysis steel—heat treated 
same as armor plate. Blade 
hardened for one and one-half 
inches trom cutting edge. Can 
be ground and reground, won't 
go soft. Has nail pulling slot. 
Missionized handles, dark 
green—pertectly balanced. 

Price 

Axe complete 

with Sheath...... $1.75 
Sold by Hardware Mealers 

Everywhere 





Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
















Outing Equipment for Every 

Hour in the open. Best quality. 
Lowest Prices. Money-back Guarantee 

covers every purchase. 

Hunting Coat.... 

Hunting Pants.........cccccereeesccceees : 

Hunting Cap........-seeeecceescesesccees 













Leather top Lumberman’s Boot, 16. in high. 
O. D. Wool Shirts........- 4 65 
O. D. Wool Breeches.........-----+++ 7.00 
U. S. Army Shoes...... 5.50 
Spiral Putts... 1... ec cceeecce -- 1.0 
Army Wool Blankets . 3. 


Write for FREE Hunting and Athletic 
Goods C Sg 0 114 
RUSSELL’S, Inc. 
245 W.42 St.,New York,N.Y- 
Formerly ‘Army & Navy 
Store Co., Inc. 














Every boy likes Nog create 
construct god 









€ os hand saws 
THREE IN ONE ‘SET is 

made of fincs .cible tool steel filed and set by hand 
and consists of ‘one 16 inch Panel Saw, one 10 inch Back 
Saw, one 12inch Compass | Saw and an adjustable 
handle _— ng all three blade 

‘tacked in appropriate holiday pox 
todelight the eye of any boy Pos 
paid on receipt of price. ¥ $2" 
THE CRESCENT CO. 

26 Sa e Street, 
Meriden, Conn. 



















-Engel _ 
Som al Art Corners | 
~aS-NO Paste NEEDED 
Use them to mount all kodak 
Ponty as post cards,clippings i in albums 
Blacks uray, eed Heart 
. Slipthe ma corners Of pic ictures, then wet tnd stick. 
. QUICK ASY- ‘ARTISTIC. jo muss, no fuss. 
supply, drug and stat’y stores. Accept no sul batitates 


(Oc brings full pkg. and sam; 
Dept. 58-1 471.2 no.c.ain dt., rd camples 


STAMMER 


Bf you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled SPAM MERING, Its Origin and The Ade 
jatural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 
pure g pcm Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” gest, best equipped ana 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
@tuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 
The North-Western Scheel, £328 Grand Ave, Milwaukee, Wis- 


Lockhart 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Have the Hook which makes them 
stay put: the Reinforcement which 
makes them wear proof; and the 
Full Shape which insures perfect fit. 


At Your SCOUT DEALER or Write 
ed Broadway, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Oe Mfrs. to the Gov't, Military Schools & Organizations 








Millions 
Billions 
in use 






















Pat. Reg. 


High School Course 
in 2 Yea l@ew You can complete 

















this simplified High 
School C parse at home Tollege 
id Solas pol eect TERETE 
“AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H- BO Drexel Ave. & SBth St cuicaeo| 
















40 Semen Figure Plates 40 
In fine case,.$1. with maga- 
zine $1.75; 6 different sets, 40 
plates each, Art model phctes, etc., $5, 
Cc. O. D., on approval. Send NOW 
Art Magazine, D725 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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HAD slept probably up to that darkest 

hour which is said to be just before the 
dawn when there came to my ear, as from far 
away, a tremulous, pleading call—‘C-a-r-l.” 
Surprised and uncertain, for even in my sleep 
I recognized that it was a late hour in the 
night, I listened and soon it came again— 
“ C-a-r-l.”” A moment later it was repeated 
* C-a-r-l.” 

You may have noticed that in dreams there 
is always someone near at hand to whom 
you can talk and of whem you can ask ques- 
tions. Turning to this always convenient 
someone—whose name, as usual, I cannot now 
recall—I said, ‘*‘Who was that called me?” 

“TI didn’t hear any—” he started to reply, 
when it came again— 

** C-a-r-1.”” 

“ Surely someone is calling, though. There 
it is,” he finished. ‘* Maybe one of the scouts 
down there wants you.” 

“No,” I answered. 
be so discourteous as to eall 
name. Some one who knows 
is in need of help.” 

It came again, almost as a wail of anguish, 
“ C-a-r-1.” 

‘Is it someone in the lake?” 
suggested my companion. 

At the thought I arose on 








“No boy there would 
me by my first 
me familiarly 


questioningly 


the cot with a 


National Council News ; 


(Concluded from 


charm of the expedition lay in the fact that 
it was made in a district inaccessible to 
motor traffic or carriages, and thus afforded 
a rare opportunity for seeing wild game and 
having a real adventure. 


A New Way of Practising Citizenship 


OURTEEN Boy Scouts of Bradford, Pa., 

spent a week camping in the state park 
at Freeks last summer, trying a rather unique 
experiment in practical government at the 
same time. One of the boys was appointed 
mayor; another, chief of police, while a third 
was in charge of Public Health; a fourth, in 
charge of Publie Amusement, ete. The experi- 
ment is said to have been a great success and 
a real initiation into the responsibilities and 
workings .of public life. 


Scout Exterminators 

Vy HEN a scout has to fight he does it well 
and thoroughly, which is why the 

Woman’s Community Council of Minneapolis 

have engaged the services of the local Boy 

Scouts in helping put through a campaign of 

extermination of the tussock moth which 


every year does such irreparable injury to 
the tree life of the community. Another 
fighting job has been undertaken by the 


scouts of Hazleton, Pa.. who were out in full 
force recently, endeavoring to eradicate rag- 
weed in and around the city which is so se- 
rious an offense to hay fever sufferers. 


A Scout’s Responsible 


wa H. FURLONG of the highway 

department of San Antonio was recently 
surprised and impressed by a respectful pro- 
test made formally in writing by a Boy Scout. 
The letter ran thus: 

“T am taking my ‘safety first’ merit 
badge, and one of the requirements is that 
‘I must produce satisfactory evidence that I 
have done all in my power to correct the most 
serious violation of public safety principles 
that has come under my observation,’ so I 
wish to call to your attention that the law 
prohibiting automobiles from passing street 
ears loading or discharging is openly violated 
by autoists. I want to know if you could 
not find some means of having this law en- 
forced, as it would save a number of lives and 
many from injury.” 

“If every citizen was as earnest in his 
desire to obey these laws as this young scout,” 
Mr. Furlong remarked, “* we would have fewer 
accidents,” 


Scout Rescues Brother 


ILL WHITNEY of Fort Smith always 

liked Scouting, but now he cannot say 
enough in its praise, since his older son’s 
preparedness as a scout saved the lad’s own 
life and that of his younger brother. The in- 
cident occurred during the recent disastrous 
flood which caused the Arkansas and Pateau 
rivers to burst their bounds and endangered 
many lives. The two boys, Stncel and Julian, 
were sitting on the river bank watching the 
wreckage drift by during the highest point of 
the flood. Unsuspected bY any one the water 
had been gradually undermining the bank, 
and without warning some hundred feet of 
the face of the bank broke off, carrying the 


The Mysterious Call 


(Concluded from page 29) 
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‘forth, seldom going far from his burrow. 
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start, and, wide awake, then, said to myself, 
“What a freak dream!” and started to lie 
down again, but as I did so the call came 
even clearer and more plaintive than in my 
sleep, “ C-a-r-l.” 

I do not know whether or not I turned 
pale or my hair rose, but I do know that the 
gooseflesh commenced forming, for I felt it. 
I sprang from the cot and stood trembling 
and uncertain. Something must be done and 
done quickly. ‘ C-a-r-1’’—* C-a-r-l.””. It came 
again and again as regularly as the booming 
of a minute gun. 

I grasped a lantern -nd was about to rush 
out to the assistance of whoever it was that 
was calling when the thought came to me 
that stronger arms than mine might be needed 
to give the aid that might be required. 

Again it came, if possible more piteous and 
seemingly further away as if the caller was 
becoming exhausted, “ C-a-r-l.” 

Desperate now, I thought, “ Shall I awaken 
Mr. Burton to help me?” It seemed a shame 
to spoil his well-earned rest and I turned and 
looked uncertainly toward him. Truly, he 


was sleeping soundly and with my sense of 
hearing made more acute vy we nervous 
strain I noticed his deep, even breathing 


H-u-u-h,”’ 
** C-a-r-1.” 


like 
“* C-a-r-l,” 


this—(inhaling )—‘* 
* H-u-u-h,”’ 


somewhat 
(exhaling) 
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boys with it into the fierce swirl of the tor- 
rent. Julian, the yeunger boy, is only nine 
years old, and so delicate he is not able even 
to attend school, but Sincel, the older brother, 
is a sturdy youngster and a well trained scout 
who knew what to do. The moment he came 
to the surface he got hold of the little lad, 
who was being tossed about in an eddy, and 
got himself and the other safely to shore, 
where some men who had been watching his 
efforts, helpless and panic stricken, got them 
to land. Is it any wonder Will Whitney be- 
lieves in Scouting? 


Saved by Silence 


UT in Lincoln, Nebraska, last August, 

some Boy Scouts had a chance to save a 
woman's life by rendering a unique good turn, 
Declared by her physician to be near the 
point of death as a result of an attack of 
poisoning and nervous collapse, a certain Mrs. 
Gardner was given but a few days to live, 
unless she could be kept absolutely guarded 
from any noise whatsoever, which seemed 
rather an impossible feat, as the slightest 
sound of passing traffic reaching her, even 
through closed doors, sent her into convul- 
sions. 

The doctor appealed for aid to the mayor. 
The mayor referred him to the police depart- 
ment. The police department was sympa- 
thetic and regretful, but had not a man to 
spare to patrol the street. They did have a 
bright idea, however, the same bright idea 
that has suggested itself to so many other 
persons and bodies in an hour of need, “* Why 
not ask the Boy Scouts?” asked the Police 
Department. Why not, indeed? The doctor 
went to a scoutmaster. ‘The scoutmaster 
called his boys together and presented the 
case, The troop unanimously promised its 
aid. It was immediately organized for action, 
a scout was kept on guard day and night on 
either side of the house, stopping all passers- 
by and explaining the situation. The patrol 
yas extended to the street and was main- 
tained by the boys in two-hour shifts. The 
work went on for a week. Mrs. Gardner re- 
covered. Perhaps she would have recovered 
anyway, but she does not think so. Neither 
does her doctor. They say the Boy Scouts of 
Troop 31 saved her life. 
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The Mountain 
Beaver 


(Continued from page 16) 
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Un- 
like other animals such as the beaver, musk- 
rat, and meadow mouse he does not have a 
well defined runway out through the vegeta- 
tion from his front door, but seems to be very 
eareful not to go often: enough by the same 
route to make a well defined trail. Whether 
this is a precaution to prevent predatory ani- 
mals from waylaying him on a well estab- 
lished trail while out in search of food or 
whether the little fellow is practically devoid 
of some preconceived idea of just what he 
yants to do when he leaves his burrow and 
thus wanders aimlessly about is a question. 
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IDEAL PICTURE for the 
American boy, the American 
girl, the American school and the 
American home. 


Beautiful half-tones, 11 x 13, in 
sepia, on card, if not on sale at your 
art store, may be obtained by sending 
50 cents, which includes postage, to 


JOSEPH DRAKE 


Engraver and Printer 


116 Nassau Street, New York 








A Little Sloan’s 
Will Fix It! 
Boys! Use Sloan’s regularly, stay fit 
and play the game the next day, with- 


out sore muscles or stiff joints to keep 
you from doing your best. 


At all druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 
Keep it handy 
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Laem dpe paying Jobs now for trained 

Qualify at quick ing your spare 

time under an Electrical’ Engineer. Send me tous 

‘ my Book ce 

~sise i the if industry. You must 
write at once to get in on this unusual offer—only temporary. 

A.W. WICKS, President WICKS EL INSTITUTE 

Dept. 8068 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





Army Auction Bargains 

Cal 30 ’06cs., $3. Mont Army hrsack . 1Sap 
Ger. r 1.00 A. gunsiings .30 

i - 2.50/Can. kpsack .75 “* 

Cal. 32 altered rifle 7.770. D. poncho 1.00 

















They are fast and 


made to last; 
they are quality tires “ which 4 
a speed and alue to his bicycle 
value we . 
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Gitferent ety! etylen, all with Slotioctiee 
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Fey) <7 Write us if your deal- 
be aac & Mfg.Co., 24-26 Murray St.,N.Y 
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Suppose you were to prowl around the attic or out in the barn and 
light on a half dozen diaries which your Dad kept when he was a 
boy. Would that not be a Treasure Chest? Oh, Dad! Diary. That 
is the first of these four Treasure Chests, only this is a Boy’s Scout 
diary in which you can put things you want to keep in years to come. 
The 1922 Scout Diary is described below. A handier thing was never 
invented for a boy. 

The second Treasure Chest is our 1922 Scout Year Book. It is 
filled to the brim with stories, verse, 
articles, pictures, gotten from—well you 
know how some of the old pirate treasure 
chests got filled up! A score of Spanish 
Galleons were looted of their jewels 
and money to fill those chests, and the 
Scout Year Book for 1922 is packed 
with the loot of big men’s minds, and 
from the twelve big numbers of BOY’S 
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The spaces run 3 to a page and are 1% inches deep. 


recent changes); diagrams for the correct wearing of 
insignia on the new 





struction, first aid, 
camp, and map 
making cuts, to- 
gether with all the 
information which a 
candidate wants in 
preparing for ten- 
derfoot tests. This 
is a popuiar Scout 


ft. 
No. 3012. Paper.25e 
No. 3095. Cloth.35e 
No. 3013. Leather, 
80c 


SONG BOOK 


Rollicking new 
words to old music 
and catchy new 
music to the Boy 
Scout songs. It 
also contains the 
best of the national 
patriotic songs and 
hymns for Scout 
services. There are 
over 200 songs 124 
pages. Size 5% x 
8%. Number 3399. 





Each 

Single copies ...40c, 

2 10 or more... . 36c. 
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EVER HAPPEN ON A TREASURE CHEST? 


You have read about buried treasure, and dangerous hunts to find 
it. Ever go on such a hunt? When you found the chest—by the way, 
outside of story books, did you ever know anyone to find aTreasure Chest? 


There are two kinds of Treasure Chests: 


|. The empty chest into which you put things that you want to 
keep forever. 2. The chest already filled up and yours for the taking. 


Suppose This 


They Don’t Wear Out Quickly 


These Four Special Value Gifts Are Practically Indestructible We — 


Their interest lasts as long as their cover and pages stand the 
wear and tear of use. Boys who have had them in previous YEAR BOOK 


7s > s “a sof <a Ff se : a} ; > Py . 
BOY SCOUT DIARY years have found both usefulness and pleasure in them. Each This “annual” has the record of being the best 
one makes a great Christmas gift. 


There are spaces for all troop records that concern the Christmas for its timeliness, usefulness and value. Seasons United States. It is a big fellow, beautifully printed 
individual, pictures of badges and insignia (all of may come and go, their happy Scout feeling lives on and on. by Appleton, a delight to own. Its contents are the 
which is newly important to every boy because of the Be sure to have them-yourself and to select them for others. cream of the stories and articles and verses from the 


J beauty of a cover in f olors df t 
uniforms and_ the y Oo r in four ec , an rom cover to 
Sea Scout uniforms, Supply Department cover is stocked with interest. 

bugle calls, con- . 

Gensed signaling in- Boy Scouts of America Price $2.50 net 





Boy Scouts of America 200 Fifth Ave. New York 





LIFE for the year 192I—every story and article worth preserving in 
your library for life. 

Below is a description that cannot do it real justice. 

The third Treasure Chest is stacked with the pick of many song 
books. It is the Boy’s Scout Song Book, and contains the best of all 
the songs ever written that a boy would like to sing in his troop, at a 
concert and in the home. 

And the fourth Treasure Chest has exactly the right flavor for 
such a thing—the tang of the sea. It is 
the Scout Sea Book, and gives you with 
the snap of a spanking sea breeze, the 
story of Seascouting. A great book to 
sit down with on a winter night again 
and again. A volume that belongs in 
the library of every boy who is building a 
library, and every boy who can is doing 
so. 





Not one is dependent upon  gejier among Boys’ Christmas books in the entire 





whole past year’s issues of BOYS’ LIFE. It has a 


THE SEA BOOK 


This is a book for 
mermaids and Boy 
Scouts. Incidentally 
it is all right for 


The 
Sea Scouts to read A 
it, as it was written OU 
especially for them. ° 
It is the whole story MANUAL 
of the great Sea 
Scout program, de- 
vised by James 
A. Wilder for first- 
class Scouts over 15. 
It is an ocean-going 
edition of the Boy 
Scout Handbook, or 
rather a supplement 
to it, packed with 
photographs and 
Frank Rigney’s dia- 
grams, making a 
land-lubber long for 
the water. The 
book contains 220 
pages. 4% x 


7 in- 
ches. Bound in limp 
924 
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Save By Buying Now 


“ 
It certainly was a bright thought that boys would still have to wear clothes after they became Scouts. 
It was a brighter thought that they would have to wear mighty good clothes to stand the wear and tear 
of Scout life. But the Prightest thought of all was that the Scouts ought to be able to get their Scouting 
outfits below the average cost of their other clothes. 


It is the business of the Department of Supplies of the Boy Scouts of America to make good on 
these three bright ideas. So it has produced a uniform that every boy wants to wear, that stands a lot of 
wear, and that is more economical at its cost than any other khaki clothing manufactured. 


RIGHT NOW 


is the time to avail yourself of the greatly reduced prices for the New Model uniform 
and the equipment. 


l 


A 















The Department of Supplies is most anxious that all Scouts recognize that this department exists 
solely for service to Scouts in the important matter of uniform and equipment and general Scouting acces- 
sories. Knowing what has been necessary in order to produce the present quality of equipment at the 
present low price, but not knowing what lies ahead in the business world, the Department of Supplies 
recommends that every Scout who needs at the moment or can foresee the need before the end of the 
year of all or any part of the efficial equipment, buy now and take advantage of the prices given on this 


page. 





No. 564. SCOUT MACKINAW. When you buy a 
mackinaw, get one like this of 27 oz. woolen khaki. 
Adopted by many communities as part of winter uni- 
form. A big, comfortable garment. Roll collar, two 
large pockets and snug waist belt. Sizes 12, 14, 16 and 


No. 594. SCOUT SWEATER. Stewart Edward 
White says that the real woodsman wears a sweater. 
Here is a useful, all wool, olive drab garment, good 
not only for the hike, but for school and general wear, 
has standing collar, two pockets, official Scout buttons. 


Boy sizes up to 34 inch chest. Shipping weight 3 Ibs rears. Shi reig . 
eg ee eee ee er TP eee ee $4.00 oS yenem OE ee Meee tee ood $7.50 
No. 595. Same in sizes 36 to 44......ee.ee0e0-- $4.50 


NECKERCHIEFS 


The color indicates troop, district or council to 
which Scout belongs. 16 colors. Specify which is 





desired. 
Price, each. ...+.0<+0+.. 
No. 503. REGULATION SCOUT HAT. The new 
“snappy’’ low crown, wide brim. Olive drab felt; 
ventilated; silk band; detachable ties. Shipping 
BELTS a ee EE RRR FO FER FEY eo PUR Ay $2.25 
P No. 502. Extra quality of fine fur............. 3.75 
No, 529. KHAKI WEBBING. 1% in. wide with gun , . — 
metal Scout buckle and two belt hooks for carrying 
knife and rope. Give loose waist measure in inches, STOCKINGS 
when ordering. Shipping weight 5 ozs...........-. 50c 
Saees Witen. ekt WOO. GOO. «ccc kc cs cccccniswes 10¢ No. 527. WOOLEN STOCKINGS. Very attractive 
ee a a Pee ere eee 15e and durable stockings made from pure wool olive drab 


yarn to match all uniforms. Turn down below knee. 
SRipping Weiget 16 GaW. oo ocd ccsdcccccccccecsecs $1.65 


No. 528. COTTON STOCKINGS, While not so sat- 
isfactory as the woolen, this is a splendid grade of 
stockings for Scout wear. Shipping weight 10 ozs. .50c 


No. 527A. FOOTLESS WOOLEN STOCKINGS. 
Same as No. 527 above. Shipping weight 14 ozs. .$1.65 


No, 528A. FOOTLESS 
COTTON STOCKINGS. 
Same as No. 528 above. 
Shipping weight 9 ozs. .50c 

No. 591. IMPROVED 
SCOUT LEGGINGS. This 
is the new legging used by 
the United States Govern- 
ment and militia of many 
states. It is provided in response to a demand 
for a higher grade legging than heretofore sup- 
plied, Made of extra heavy olive drab canvas 
and provided with new style lacing. Shipping 
WOIGRE 1 Wricccccccccccccccccscdesticseoegsecs 90c¢ 
(Official only where adopted for local reasons 

by highest local Scout body.) 

No. 591A, Extra laces for leggings, per 


COATS 


No. 645. NEW SCOUT COAT. Made of standard 
khaki which has been submitted to sun, acid and 
strength tests. Has notched lapel collar, two outside 
Stanley breast pockets and two lower bellows pockets 
with pointed flaps and buttonholes. Has one plait in 
center back extending from yoke to belt, two inches 
wide. Has lettering ‘‘ Boy Scouts of America’’ worked 
in red silk over right breast pocket. Official buttons 
bearing Boy Scout emblem. Shipping weight 1 > pS 4 
ZS. sewer ae see eee eee essere sree eee seers eee eee essen s + Qe ie 





No. 646. EXTRA QUALITY NEW COAT. Of 
U. S. Army standard olive drab material. Ship- 
ping weight 1 Ib. 14 OZB.......ceceeeeees $3.85 


SHIRTS 

No. 647. NEW SCOUT WINTER SHIRT. 
Made of standard khaki material. Has loose 
fitting rolling collar with neck-band, two out- 
side Stanley square patch breast pockets with 
flap to button down. Has lettering ‘* Boy Scouts 
of America” over right breast pocket. Coat 
style. Order by age size. Shipping weight 1 





TB. ocdccdescwdiceccccovccccceseccesvccoseess $1.75 ee a a acelin hin oy SE mee 15e 
: . . . . No. 511. KHAKI SHORTS. Worn by Scouts 
No. 648. Summer weight khaki shirt. New all over the world. Just the thing for hiking 
NOE oc o0-64.0 0.004 ce sdbhaceseesesaeeaeriwes $1.50 and sports. Shipping weight 12 ozs. Price. .$1.50 
all over the world. Just the thing for summer. 
No. 649. NEW SCOUT WOOLEN SHIRT. Shipping weight 12 ozs. Price............ $1.50 
Made in same pattern as above of 9%-0z. olive No. 512. WOOL SHORTS. Price........ $2.50 
drab Shirting Flannel. Shipping weight 1 lb SIZES OF SCOUT SHORTS. 
ee ee ee ee ee ere Bite sae $3.50 Age 
Size. Waist. Seat. Inseam. 
BREECHES 18 32 10 12% 
No. 651. NEW SCOUT BREECHES. Modeled . o = te ia 
full, otherwise similar to No. 509. Shipping 15 29 36 11% 
WOIGME 2 1D. 8, OSB. 6.0.0 0.0 0desccseeeccnc snes $2.00 14 28 341% 11 
13 27 33 11 
No. 650. NEW SCOUT BREECHES. Extra 12 26% 32% 10% 
quality. Shipping weight 1 Ib. 11 ozs..... $2.85 Extra size shorts also available. 


Boy Scouts of America 200 Fifth Ave. New York 
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WILD ANIMALS! 


The 
Latest 





DAN BEARD 


Send for Your Free Copy of 


By DAN BEARD 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF WILD ANIMALS 
Dan Beard knows what boys enjoy and gives in his new 
addition to the “Woodcraft Series” an entertaining and 
informative trip into the wilds. There is something new 
on every page—incidents, adventures, and woodcraft; 
stories of bears, wild cats, deer, opossum and all the smz uu 
furry things that dash and scamper away at the sound of 
man's approach. Profusely illustrated. Octavo. $3.00 
AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDY BOOK OF CAMPLORE 
AND WOODCRAFT 
Beginning with the making of many kinds of campfires, 
with or without matches, the author covers the intricact 
of woodcraft in a way that will delight the heart of any 
lover of life in the outdoors, be he young or old. Da 
Beard knows how to do things and make things. 377 
illustrations. ............660+. . $3.00 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, SIGN ALS 
AND SYMBOLS 
Signals and signs of every kind are described and illus- 
trated. A useful and interesting book for boys and men. 
362 illustrations. 0 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF mex GS, BUTTER- 
FLIES AND BEETLE 
“Dan Beard has invented a new method of studying 
natural history. He opens a door that will tempt every 
live boy into the fascinating world of natural history. 
A study of this book is entitled to rank as a es _ 
American Forestry. 280 illustrations. . -$3.00 
Write for Circular 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 





BARGAINS IN 


US ARMY GOODS. 


TENTS 
Cots, Blankets, zee, Haver- 
sacks, Mess “Bugies, 
Honting Knives, ~ Canteen, 


Write give 8 to Department 

~ Be, 1835, Richmond, Va. 
for the complete list of bar- 
gains prices. 











Lessons in Pitching 
io Course by Mathewson, 


GIVEN ‘sete see 


How to throw the famous a -a-way, smoke ball, 
spitter, curves and slow balls clearly explained in easy 
lessons by the world’s greatest pitc , with over filty 
pictures showing their secret methods of gripping the 
ball, ‘‘winding up,"’ throwing, etc. Entire course free 
with every deck of the Champion Base Ball Car 
Game—the new card game that has all the thrills of, 
and is played the same as a regular ball game. Hits, 

ls, batting and pitching averages—every 
thing scored according to regular big league rules. 
Any number can play. Price $1.00. Simply send name 

and address with dollar bill to 


Dept 67 The Champion Amusement Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


ide aRan¢ger 


thefinest plea gio ove! bails an shies 
lect from 44 
st any price cs styiee. 


bicycle. 
SAVE $10 to $25 $e, Zech or take 
oe and 











Mead® Mead 525+: Liz Chicago Peseta 
emmee| One Dollar Per Hour 










Easily made in spare time 
selling our beautiful 1922 Scrip- 
ture Text Calendar. Every 
home wants one. W. C. N., No. 
Carolina, writes: “Sold 50 to- 
day, made $7.” Sell every 
month in the year. Write now. 
Don't delay. 

MESSENGER PUBLISHING CO. 
314 W. Superior St. Dept., 20, Chicago, Ill. 


jIM CRACK 
WIND MILLS 


Fee Ley —- = 

e slightest breeze. Made 

50 Cents of galvanized steel. 
Post KESTOY SHOP 
Paid wWatsontown - Penna 











A Risc in Rank 


(Concluded from page 9) 


tumbled all over the place, more like wrestlers 
than creatures with wings. They leaped into 
the air, hurling themselves together breast to 
breast, smiting head and foot. They were 
down, first one on top and then the other, 
only to regain their feet and wings once more 
and give and take like two men with quarter- 
staves, 


hd was boxing, 
with 


combination wrestling and 


everything fair and nothing foul, 
cateh-as-catch can, win as one might. They 
fought as animals fight, and only as things 


with wings can fight. Everything about them 
was brought into action—weight, wings, 
joints, beaks and talons. 

There was no cessation. 
with the rapidity of muscles keyed to the 
highest pitch of endeavor. They were fight- 
ing for life, fighting to kill, The other deni- 
zens of the yard left them the field, desirous 
only to get as far away as possible. 

Neither one pressed the combat; both 
pressed it. Corporal’s favorite method of 
procedure was to throw himself into the air, 
and standing almost on his tail, with long 
legs presented, strike with raking spurs. This 
dealt the severest injury possible to his 
enemy, and at the same time went far toward 
protecting his own vital parts, At least it 
would have with one of his own kind, but the 
hawk waged his war in a different way. He 
seldom reared like that. His was a pouacing, 
buffeting battle. In a way it blocked his 
opponent's strokes, but at the same time his 
head, not being kept out of reach like the 
other's, was left terribly exposed. Only his 
fierce crowding tactics kept him from receiv- 
ing hurts that he could not have weathered. 
The fighting of two gamecocks would have 
been more open. This was close, more tumul- 
tuous, just as deadlr The close in-fighting 
ae a measure protec ted the hawk, but nothing 

“as quite protection enough against Cor- 
neni knife-like toes. 

The giant wings smote him down, crash- 
ing into face and body, but he fought back, 
giving as good as he got. They parried and 
thrust, no moment saw a_ repetition, their 
shifts were instantaneous. Once Corporal 
was down—down on his back, with the big 
hawk perched on his chest, plying bill and 
claw. That, too, was but for an instant. A 
slashing blow of the up-turned spurs hurled 
him up and partly. off—enough so that Cor- 
poral forged up from underneath, dodged, and 
neck feathers bristling, they met head to 
head, going to the mat together again, 

For the most part, to the spectators, it was 
a wild free-for-all, a mad volleying, ferocious, 
merciless, but the combatants knew what they 
were about. The pace, however, was ter- 


Everything moved 
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Roy Blakeley’s 


(Continued from page 4) 
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“I'm sorry I didn't bring my mother's sew- 
ing machine along,” Dorry said. 

‘We don't need that with this kid along,” 
I said. ‘“ We'll have enough stitches in our 
sides from laughing.” 

“We ought to have 
sweethearts and things to 
start off,” the kid said. 

I said, “I don’t believe I’ve got any 
sweethearts around the house just at present, 
but wait a minute and I'll see.” 

“Tell them to bring some handkerchiefs,” 
Westy said. 

*And a couple of buckets of tears,” 
Manners piped up. 


some mothers and 
weep when we 


Hunt 


WENT inside and called to my mother and 

my sister Marjorie and asked them if 
they could come out on the porch and weep. 
My mother said she was very busy but she'd 
come and weep for about a minute. When 
they came out they were crying—from laugh- 
ing so hard, 

Then I delivered a speech. I said to my 
mother and sister, “‘ You're supposed to keep 
on weeping and wringing your hands while 
I make a farewell speech. Don’t you know 
the way the wives and sweethearts did when 
the Pilgrim Fathers started away?” 

Then I said: 

“Scouts of the Silver Fox Patrol and also 
the raving Raven that we have wished on us, 
there must be no good turns on this hike. 
We're going the same way the crow flies, only 
different. The first time we have to turn to 
right or left we will have to admit we're 
beaten, and come home. We'll have to turn 
back like somebody or other who started for 
some place once upon a time in the third 
grade history—an explorer. The battle cry 
is ‘ONWARD.’ If we do any good turns 
they'll have to be up and down, not to right 
or left. Anybody that wants to stay home 
can do it. At five o’clock this afternoon we 


TURTLE 
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rific, and could not be maintained forever. 
They were panting heavily, open mouthed, but 
neither would quit. They were slowing up, 
too. Perhaps the hawk would have broken 
for he had no preconceived notion that 
but he could not, The game- 
cock kept him busy, giving him no chance to 
rise. The engagement was too fast and 
furious. It was fast and furious, and feath- 
ers of all descriptions were littering the yard. 

Suddenly, in the very midst of the fury, 
the hawk was seen to straighten, to stiffen. 
Corporal, groggy from the thrashing of the 
mammoth wings, came at him. <A crimson 
stain was dyeing the great hawk’s neck. He 
could not defend himself. He was made crazy 
for the moment with the blinding, paralyzing 
pain, the depth of the cut that had almost 
slit his throat, ranging from eye half way to 
the chest. 

Had Corporal not been so far gone himself 
it would have been all over with the big 
hawk, but he failed to follow up his advan- 
tage as he sheuld. They had fought beak to 
beak and foot to foot and wing to wing, 
fought with ruffling feathers and murderous 
intent, mauling each other relentlessly, and 
now it was not to be wondered at that bodies 
were weary and heads were swimming. Cor- 
poral tried his best to close in and finish up, 
but mentally and physically he was lagging— 
nor was he so quick on the dodge as he had 


away, 
he must stay, 


been. The hawk, on his part, was completely 
out of his head for the moment, struggling 
aimlessly and violently as an animal will 


when stricken. In that moment luck favored 
him as all his strength and skill had not be- 
fore. A random stroke of wings stopped the 
incoming gamecock, and raising him clear of 
his feet, hurled him some distance backward. 
Before he could gather himself, the hawk, in- 
stead of pressing in in turn, took the air and 
labored heavily, uncertainly away. When 
high up he began to circle once more, but 
this time from giddiness. 

Farmer Grover had got his gun during the 
conflict, or rather one of the arrivals from 
the house had brought it to him, but for some 
reason he failed to use it. 

“Let him go,” he said, 
good fight, let him go.” 

And it proved to be just as well. The hawk 
lived, for he was sometimes seen, but he never 
troubled that or, so far as known, any other 
chicken yard again. He had had a weird and 
terrible experience that had upset all his pre- 
vious knowledge concerning the race of hens. 
He knew not in what enclosure some be 
feathered demon might be lurking. 

As for Corporal, they call him General now, 
and a good share of the time he has the run 
of the place, 


“He's fought a 


Bee-Line Hike 


intend to plant the Silver Fox emblem under 


that big poplar tree on west ridge. We'll 
start a fire there so all the world can set. 
That fire will mean triumph. It will mean 


we went in a bee-line. If we have to push 
Little Valley out of the way we'll do it—it 
isn’t so big. We'll cross the valley oa 

My mother said, ‘ You'd better wear your 
rubbers.” 

I said, “ 





Do you think Christopher Colum- 
bus and Henry Hudson wore rubbers? At 
five o’clock this afternoon you look over to 
west ridge and see what you see. We intend 
to go straight—it says in the handbook a 
scout lives straight—but we can beat that. 
we can go straight. We are going to go in a 
bee-line for that tree and take possession of 
it in the name of the Silver Fox Patrol B. S 
A. This is te only real boy scout drive that 
ever happened—all others are imitations. 
This is the famous bee-line hike invented by 
Westy Martin. We're off!” 

So then we raised our banner and started 
out. It was a big piece of cardboard fixed 
onto a scout staff and on it was printed with 
shoe-blacking : 


: THE BEE-LINE HIKE OF THE 
: SILVER FOX PATROL. GET 
: FROM UNDER, EVERYBODY AND 


EVERYTHING. 
te first mishap was at the end of my 
lawn, when Pee-wee's garter broke and a lot 
of junk fell on the ground when he stooped 
down to fix it. 
“Got a safety-pin?” 
I said, “Pick up your 
things and put them in the megaphone and 
come ahead. Do you think we're going to 
start out to conquer the world with safety- 
pins?” 
To be continued in the December Boys’ Lire. 


he wanted to know. 
coffee-pot and 














BOYS! 


THINK 
OF IT! 


A Genuine 


Deagan 
Xylophone 


A real professional instrument, com- 

plete with mallets, floor-rack, fibre 

carrying case and a full Course of 
Instruction for playing—all for 
there is pleasure and profit 


$95.00 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


Largest Xylophone Manufacturers in the 
World 


1766 Berteau Ave., Deagan Bldg., Chicago 






EASY 
TO LEARN 





Write today for full 
information regarding this 
fascinating instrument — 




















BE A DRUMMER BOY 
DRUM AND BUGLE CORPS LEAD 


—————, 


Scouts, be in the front, ranks. 
Learn to play one of these 
instruments 


Made according t 

Governmentsperif 
ations. Key of G. 

hae. to F. Postpaid 





Description drum catalog mailed free 
on request. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 1611 North Lincoln St., Chicage 
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THINKI oe CHRISTMAS? 
ORDER NOW 


y A sturdy cat built especially 
for hiking, scouting, camping, 
boating, drilling, etc., 6 ft. long, 

ash handle; polished bronze head. 
Withstands pull of 800 Ibs.: weighs 
but 30 oz. Hundred uses. Pre- 
paid anywhere in U. 8S. on receipt 
of $1.50. If your dealer does not 
handle, order from Boy Seout Na- 
tional Headquarters, New York, or 
direct oan Bec en 


pont and oka 
Dept. B, Kokomo, ind., U. S. A. 





















~ CORNETISTS 

who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 

HIGH TONES or other troubles, d 

send for “Book of Pointers.” Sent FREE. 

VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buffalo, New York 





SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Make money breeding squabs. Big demand, small 
supply. din one month, Write at once for ill- 
ustrated free book, prices, etc. lished 21 years. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
300 H Street. Melrose Highlands, . Mass. 





2 Something new. Turn yeur bob- 
sled into an ice boat, your express 


BOY 


wagon into a fiying express. Transferable 
from sled to wagon. Send 39c for instruc- 
tions Cc. L. GIBBENS CO., Box 283, Rich- 


land Center, Wis. 


“SMAW’S MINSTREL GUIDE” 


A complete line on “How to Produce an Amateur Minstrel 
Show” from beginning to end. Price 25 cents. 


SMAW PUBLISHING CO. 








Dept. B. 1028 Forest Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BOlnts’ EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 25 Xmas Packages. Fach package contains 48 
assorted Xmas Seals, Cards. and Tags. Sell for 10c. each. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1. We trust you. 

Christmas Card Co., Dept. L, Beverly, Mass. 





HOW TO GET THE 
BOY SCOUT DIARY 1922 
WITHOUT COST 


The Biggest Little Book in the World 
256 Pages, fully illustrated, Price 25¢ See Page 35 


November 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 








SCOTT’S STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP 
TALOGUE—1922 EDITION 
Presswork has now begun and we are able to an- 
nounce that the publication date will be between 
Novem ber Ist and 15th, 1921 
This new edition has been thoroughly revised both 
as to listing and prices and all new issues included 
up to the time of going to press. 
Although this year’s book will contain more pages 
than any previous edition, we are glad to say lower 
cost of paper enables us to keep the price the same 
as last year’s book. 
ID sixes nes cuca saneeneneseuned $1.50 
Cloth Bound with Thumb Index........ $2.00 
Forwarding charges extra. Shipping weight 2 Ib:. 
ORDERS NOW BEING ENTERED FOR DE- 
LIVERY ON DATE OF PUBLICATION. 
We urge the early placing of your order as the first 
printing of the 1920 edition was oversold beforetre 
book appeared. 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN _ a. 
33 West 44th Street New York City 














59 STAMPS 1 105 China, Egypt, Etc.,Stamp pitee- 
list of Bargains and Co 

2c. Stamp filam, over 500 illustrations, -—— ~— 

names of countries, etc., 3¢e Bigger ones, 14c, 35c $1.00, $2.25 

lus. world catalog of stamps: 4. BULLARD & CO., Sten 


porters; album manufacturers. Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 


STAMPS! 50 All Diff. British Guiana, Cuba, 

China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portu- 
gal, Venezvela, etc., only 16c. 160 all diff., 13c; 1000 ull 
diff., fine collecton in itself, $4.52; 100 diff. U. 8., 25¢; 
1000 hinges, 10c. 50% approvals sent every order. List 
free. I Buy Stamps! L. B. DOVER, Dept. B, Long- 
mont, Colo. 


BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


61 different stamps, packet 5 unused, China ship set, 2 
ecarce animal stamps, large $1.00 U.S. revenue, perfora- 
tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.All a 
9c. | aca approvals. British Colonies, etc. Large d 


Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg.,St. Leuis Mo. 


158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and Oniy 
Service. Guatemala, China, etc. 10c. 
I nent ie ppqrerns al ‘Sheets. 50 to6o md cent. 

. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
We Ser A fg Established 25) years. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


25 DIFF. U. S. WITH 60°, AP- 
eye ye ENCL. 2c. 100 U. 8. 
; 40 Asia 25c.; 40 No. America (no 


U.S.) 25e; 40 So. iam, 25c.; 35 Africa, 25c.; 30 Aus- 
tralia, 25c.; 100 Europe, 25c. ALL DIFF. ANY 5 
PACKETS $1. Try our dime sets. LIST FREE. 

C. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 


FREE-DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST, Coupons, 
hinges, free with Approvals, for Name, Ad- 
dress 2 Collectors, Postage 2c. Agents 50%. 
Special 100 Asia-Africa $1. 100 Fr. Cols. $1; 
100 S». Cent. Am, $1; 100 Skandinavia $1; 
100 Br. Cols. $1; 100 ‘Wars $1. ALL DI FF. 
The 6 Packets and 1000 hinges only $5. 

U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 


STAMPS 50 all different. Africa, Brazil 

Peru, Cuba, Mexico, farka, 

lava, etc., and Album, 10c. 

1000 finely 40c; 50 different U. S. 25e; 100 

hinges , 10. Agents wanted. 5C per cent List Free. I 
C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave.,St. Louis,Mo. 


65 Different Foreign Stamps i:viaa 65 Different Foreign 
Countries. Including Africa, Asia, Australia, ‘ope 
bap ~~ ete., and -, ———— = a you “How 

collection ” FOR ONLY 
16 CENT. = BIG BARGAIN, oe City. } & Coin 
Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, 


>» WE WE WILT. SE SEND D 3 ram. FoR 


“tg 
scale and po "eno. 350 singe, finest 10c 


50 per cent ve BUY STA 
ALL LEN SEARS, inc. 
Dept. B 507-508 Kemper Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
DISCOUNT [end ste 
tions of desir- 
able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Referenee required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


20 Unused Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free 2h gnats fee a ae 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, 15c. List of 1000 stamps at 14 
each and 1500 a . i. =. a Possible send 
names 2 collec’ 
QUAKER "STAMP to” ‘TOLEDO. OHIO 
AUSTRIA, 1914, CHARITY SET COMPLETE 
Cat. value i4c., free to all applicants for 
our low-priced approvals for beginners. 50 to 
70% discount from catalogue prices. Pre- 
mium stamps with all orders. Write to-day. 
HARBEC STAMP COMPANY, 
Box 53, Roselle, N. J. 


THE AIR MAIL HOPS OFF 


Two used air mail stamps—they’ve actually 
hopped off—for Je. Interesting facts of the 
Air Mail free with stamps. 

M. D. Olmstead, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


7 from GUATEMALA, FIN- 
57 Different Stamps LAND, PERU, INDIA, RUS- 
SIA, FRANCE, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, PHIL- 
IPPINES, ETC., perforation gauge, millimetre 10c 


























buy stamps. 























scale, ruler, price lists, to approval applicants. 
Don’t wait. Send now.......ccccccccccccces 
LEADER STAMP CO., Dept. B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS from 22 ALL 
different countries, includes Russia, FOR 
Roumania, Portugal, Belgium, and 8c 
many others. P : 

Sent only to applicants for approvals 
LAKEWOOD STAMP COMPANY Dept. L, Lakewood, o. 
STAMPS ALL DIFFERENT 1000, $3.00 
500, 95c; 300, 45c; 200, 20c; 100, 12c; 100 dif- 
ferent U. S. 25c; v. 8. unassorted, 25e per Ib.; 
100 different Brit. Col., 40c; hinges, 10c per 
1000. Approvals sent on request. MAURICE 
MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


1921 
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between the 
Governor and the House of Assembly of 


PHILATELIC controversy 
the British island colony of Bermuda has 
produced eighteen stamps for collectors— 
twice as many varieties as would have been 
issued had the executive and _ legislative 
authorities been able to agree in advance as 
to what constituted a proper design for the 
adhesives. 

Each series contains nine denominations. 
The first was approved by Bermuda's Gov- 
ernor and appeared late in 1920. In two 
central circular designs, the customary profile 
portrait of King George appears at the right 
and the Sea Venture, the vessel in which 
Bermuda’s colonists came to the island cen- 
turies ago, is shown at the left. The inscrip- 
tion underneath reads: ‘*Tercentenary of 
Establishment of Representative  Institu- 
tions,” and in the upper left and right hand 
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TUTTE 


Real News for 
Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 
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The stamps sold were from the collection of 
the late Count Philip la Renotiere de Ferrari. 
(Something about Count Ferrari and his 
world-famous stamps, reputed to be worth 
about $5,000,000, was told in the August 
issue of Boys’ LIFE. 

One hundred and seventy-two lots were 
auctioned, most of them consisting of one or 
two rare stamps. The purchasers paid 1,099.- 
245 francs for the stamps themselves; but 
the French Government imposed a tax, so 
that in all 1,291,612 francs were paid. To- 
day a French france is worth only about eight 
cents in American money. Before the war 
it was worth approximately twenty cents. 
Thus had these stamps been disposed of in 
the days before the war, francs equivalent to 
about $250,000 would have been paid. 

Hawaii's 2-cent ‘“ Missionary "’—of the 
first issue, 1851—brought the highest price 


par 














corners respectively appear the dates 1620 
and 1920. The values and colors are 4 
penny brown, % p. green, 1 p. scarlet, 2 p. 
gray, 2% p. ultramarine, 3 p. violet and dull 
violet on yellow paper, 4 p. red and black on 
yellow paper, 6 p. red violet and dull violet, 
and 1 shilling gray-green, greenish paper. 

The House of Assembly had ideas of its 
own as to what should be the design for this 
commemorative series. The consequence is 
that a new set has now appeared—ofiicially 
issued for 1920, as that date and 1620 ap- 
pear on the stamps, but not actually issued 
until the present year. And so, curiously, 
the standard catalog makers will date the ad- 
hesives authorized by the House of Assembly 
as 1921 products, notwithstanding they com- 
memorate Bermudan history of 1620. 

How does the design of the second series 
differ from that of the first? The profile 
portrait of King George is again shown, but 
this time in a large circle in the center of 
each stamp. The inscription “ Tercentenary 
of Establishment of Representative Institu- 
tions,’ instead of being across the bottom of 
the stamp, surrounds the circle which con- 
tains the British ruler’s head, and the two 
dates are respectively directly to left and 
right of the circle. The Sea Venture appears 
again, but this time in a very small square 
in the upper left hand corner (in the position 
where the date 1620 appeared in the first 
series). In the upper righthand corner is 
printed Bermuda’s coat of arms, In the lower 
lefthand corner is shown the sword wielded 
by the Speaker of Bermuda's first House of 
Assembly, and in the lower right hand corner 
the gavel used by the present-day Speaker. 

Erwin Maurer, a Boys’ Lire reader of 
Jamaica, N. Y., furnishes information regard- 
ing denominations and values of this second 
series—'% penny brown, % p. green, 1 p. 
scarlet, 2 p. gray, 2% p. ultramarine, 3 p. 
violet on yellow paper, 4 p. scarlet on orange 
paper, 6 p. claret, and 1 shilling greenish 
paper. 

THE FERRARI STAMPS 

TAMP dealers and collectors paid French 

francs equivalent to approximately $100,- 
000 for postal adhesives auctioned publicly in 
Paris by the French Government recently. 
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MILLIMETRE SCALE. 








for a single stamp, 156,000 francs; or, with 
the tax, 183,000 francs, equal to about $14,- 
000 at the current rate of currency exchange. 
This would have been equal to about $35,000 
is prewar days and is probably the highest 
price ever paid for one postage stamp. 

The highest amount paid for any one lot 
was 210,000 francs, equal to about $16,000. 
The tax paid brought this up to $19,000— 
equivalent to more than $47,000 in the days 
before the war, still keeping in mind the 
value of the French franc at that time. This 
record price was paid for a vertical pair, on 
envelope, of British Guiana’s 2-cent black (on 
rose paper) of 1850. 

The auction at which these prices pre 
vailed was but the first of a series in which 
the French Government will dispose of all 
the stamps in this noted collection, which 
Count Ferrari bequeathed to the Postal Mu- 
seum in Berlin, but which, being on French 
soil, France confiscated because Germany and 
France were then at war. The world’s rarest 
stamp, a rather poor specimen of which was 
known to be in the Ferrari collection, is yet 
to be disposed of—the 1 cent, on reddish 
paper, of the British Guiana issue of 1856. 
This adhesive is expected to bring somewhere 
around $15,000. 


PERFORATION GAUGE 


arto ge and beginner collectors alike 
have difficulty in determining the exact 
perforation of a stamp. A gauge to serve as 
a guide was presented by The Postage Stamp, 
a British philatelic publication, to each of its 
readers recently and is reprinted herewith 
with the thought that it should enable scout 
-eollectors to arrange correctly in their albums 
many of the stamps which are alike in de- 
sign and color and denomination, but which 
have varying perforations which indicate 
they were issued in different years. 

The reproduction here shown is of course 
the exact size of gauge circulated by The 
Postage Stamp. If you are not averse to 
cutting your Boys’ Lirp it might be well to 
clip this gauge and keep it inside the front 
cover of your album or your catalog. Don’t 
paste it in, because you may desire to buy a 
new book some day. 


Or 
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Scouts 


KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES 





We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uniforms 
and Equipment 





ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


THE - SERVICE « STORE 

















You, too, can do it easy and 
in 30 Oo minutes time--no special tools 
. Yourold bike and the Shaw 
ive you a speedy 
b meny og at 2 sm: al cost 2% H.P. motor. Runs 

40 miles an 


The ‘Shaw A Amncienent errs any 


Motor Attachment 














It’s Fun To Know 
How Far You Go 


—and how you cover the road 
on that bike! It’s sport to 
watch the dial of a Veeder Cy- 
clometer, ‘cause you see how 
you're hitting off the miles. 
Every real-distance bic ycle 
rider wants his mileage straight 
from a 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all Dealers, or—send $2,00 to 


THE VEEDER MFC. CO, isa 


























STAMPS FREE—Fine Set War Stamps, Surcharge. 
Unused, Pictorials. British French Colonials, 2¢ post- 
age. Following fine value: 30 Africa, 15¢; 45 Asia, 14c; 
30 Australia, 13¢; 25 Austria, 7¢; 40 British Colonials, 6c; 
25 Canada, 12¢c; 10 Czecho-Slovak, 7¢: 15 Egypt, 10c; 20 
French Colonials, 8c; 3 Gibraltar, 6c. Big Price List Free. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 
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World a of ‘Snare | OORANG AIREDALES | 


| Edited by E. O’Connor  ° 2 | All-round Do:: 

















. a | ie you are a member of the World Brother- of correspondents you iwant, 
COMPLETE WIRELESS RECEIVING OUTFIT | hood of Boys or wish to become a mem- You need send the above information with 
A Gemnpact. ellielent, eimnte Gadin recsivine ant for ber, do not ask the Secretary to send you your first letter only. Send merely your 
telegraph and telephone signals: complete in the addresses of the new members men- name and the words “old member with : 
tail and simple to operate. No license, bat- tioned in this department: do not ask, either, later letters. Enclose the letter and slip in i 
tery or apecial knowledge needed to have their letters sent you. The notes another envelope and mail it to | 
Model 105 ns Cenetad ne Reccntns weer are published in order to obtain letters for WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
Radio Receiver, Model 101; 150 ft. antenna wire: such new members as are listed. If you Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Arenue, 
telephone with leather covered headband and cord, J | Wish to correspond with anyone mentioned New York City. 
Regge I ie aoe ak —— amp. code | | in these columns or with any other mem- We forward your letter to a boy—some- 
book, all put up in an si Boge Rong a $15. 00 | ber, send a letter for him written in accord- where. When he onsvers it you write there- 
“MARVEL’ * Radio Receiver, Model 161 with ance with the rules which follow. after to him, not through this office. 
code ehart, abbreviation chart and instructions $8-00 en SEN ea BU Re oO . Airedales ¢ loyal Is fi 
—— py (~~ ee = ¥”, you desire to become a member of the MONG recent appeals for letters is one omen pon gre Rye A be week tines tee 
cost of Parcel Post with order World Brotherhood of Boys please follow from ae Pole, eighteen years of age, automobile, camp, home and estate; ideal 
Shipping. weight of Model 105 set—10 Ibs.; of Model carefully the directions given below: who writes in English and Polish. He was dogs for farm and ranch; careful drivers 
101 set—4 Ibs. Write for Bulletin A-101 Write the very best letter you can to an a Boy Scout in the United States for over of cattle and sheep; excellent ratters, 
PEALE RS—We are looking for several unknown boy . . two years. Ile wishes to exchange letters water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
Teliable dealers to represent us throughout 7 : ue a : amie hs. Pn 7 pie 7 stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
the United States Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. with stamp collectors of his own age and Hounds and Big Game Hounds.* Delivery 
. Write wour return address small in the says that he has always on hand Polish and and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
Trade Ma: x RADIO MANUFACTURING CO. upper left hand corner, or on the back of Lithuanian stamps which he can exchange booklet mailed for 10c, 
Registered 156 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. the envelope. Leave the body of the en- with collectors. A Moscow scout wishes let OORANG KENNELS 
relope clean so that ie may put on the boy's ters from American scouts and suggests that Th e a 
_ -” : nee neil . e Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
vddress. At the bottom of the envelope you some letters in picture writing be sent Dept. G, LA RUE, OHIO 
nay write the name of the state or country since some of his scouts do not read or Peo Nap ? 
to which you want the letter to go. Put on write English. An Australian wishes to cor- 
cnough postage to’take it there. respond with older boys in the United States, 
Write on a separate slip of paper: particularly with one in Detroit who is it 
Your name. terested in motors and one in California who 





A German 


h iddress. is interested in fruit orchards. . i 
reeci- 0a ing otguns ive (at nearest birthday). Austrian Scoutmaster asks for letters from 


famous U. Whether you are a Boy Scout. an older American scout and a Javarian 


These excellent guns are the 











Guns in fine condition $4.50 





* % Boys, yov can now nave steel dise whee!s, just like the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST RULES } RULES OF HOW-TO-MAKE CONTEST | De ee aca aed taanteineal 
RL A Auto-W heel Convertible Roadsters. 

= Dise wheels are just tue thing for boy speed 
kings. They turn on self-contained roller 





Further explanation in catalog jree 
School Bags for Girls and 


Govt. Ritle calibre 45. The barrels have The foreign languaye, or languages, you stamp collector wishes to exchange stamps 
been reduced to 22 in. length, bored smooth | can write. of the Central Powers with other collectors. 
to shoot shot. Total length, 41 in., weight 3 i iny hobby or subject in iarhich you are The leader of a large club of boys in Eng- 
Ibs. For quality und durability, cannot be } : . ! . ‘ a t a 
surpassed, Just the guu for Boys and Men especially interested. land is interested to receive letters to be 
on Ranch. Short and handy for small game. Instructions about the kind and number passed on to the members of his club. 

We furvish 45 calibre cartridges loaded with 

No. 8 shot at $3.00 per hundred STN PA SMR RUA ENP 



































— ry ne pe These instructions must be followed, other- i. For the best description and drawing bearings, and they won't come off unless 
10 x 10 vith $-in. gusset and wise pictures will not be considered: of an article which a reader has originated | you take them off. You can get disc 
shoulder strap like cut, made Pictures must be taken by the con- and used, Boys’ LIFE each month will give a wheels or the regular a 
of strong olive drab material, testant and related to Scouting directly or in- prize of $5.00. ‘ sopereney for your old ng ws —_ ; 
75 cents. | directly, 2. Any reader of Boys’ LiFe under Write us about the dise wheels. Send us 
Parcel Post 5 cents extra Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, eighteen years of age may compete. the names of three dealers, stating which 
7 aig -ork, ete. a nl 7 ae aa sell the Auto-Wheel, and we will send you 
W. STOKES KIRK este gal eee, om 3. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 a Dime Bank FREE and a year’s subscrip- 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature words. tion to the ** Auto- Wheel Spokes-man.”” 
1631 N 10th St. Philadelphia, Penna. studies, 4. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
2. Photographs for any contest must +, ; a ad “te This design Trefartlowhea 
< Ry . : oe . written legibly in ink on one side of the deserves ans 131 Schenck St N. TONAWANDA, HY 
oi reach the editor before the 10th of the second paper only, and folded, not rolled. Drawings [ise cen. ie Genade: Presto ‘on, Ont. 
rece: y a * Ps : : 
month preceding the daté of publication. must be in black ink and should be on a sep- [nfaa” ke | Export Office: 365 W. 23rd St., New York City 


® Ly > » titi i > rear ore 
Copy this Sketch ~~ pean is open to all readers of grate sheet and clearly numbered or lettered. 
ors s rE. ° 
3 came . —_ : r . 4. The name, address and age of the au- 
and let me sce what you can do samen eo : = yer gee te gy Og thor, and, if a scout, his troop number, should 
; ov > a hee , ac = >, = ~ with- } i 
om cauamae * onias An 7 “Do not appear in the upper right-hand corner of the 


successful newspaper artists out names will not be considered. - Be 
earning from $340.00 to $200.00 send letters. Do not send negatives first page of manuscript. 
yg ay Be A- 4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 5. With every manuscript a stamped ~ 
Course. Landon Picture Charts stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. self-addressed envelope for return should be as one 
make original drawing easy to 5. The Art Editor of Boys’ LiFe will act enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accompanied 

as judge of the photographs submitted. will be returned. 





learn Send sketch of Uncle 
Make some easy money. Now is the time to 












































































Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- a - . . M: cal ‘ st I ‘ked “F he 
ple Picture Chart, and examples 6. <A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 6. Manuscripts ‘must ye ~markec a= start. Last year we had nearly a thousand boys 
of the work of successful boy picture or group of pictures from one contest- How-to-Make Contest” and must reach us by working for us and those who worked hard for a 
ee ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be the tenth of the second month preceding the fow hours cach evening after school made plenty 
your age paid for every other photograph accepted date of issue. were able to start nice little bank accounts. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL, 796 National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio and published. Photographs accepted and 7. The Editors of Boys’ LIFE will act as ‘Sues Sitter, mctties, tenshee, and the tease 
published become the property of Boys’ LIFE judges of the plans submitted. | men of your town would be very proud of you 
| if you would do this, and it would give you a 
| ay AULUULULULLULLLULELUNOE splendid training for the future, when you enter 
|} = the business world after you have finished school. 
i 2 Last year one of our salesmen made £3981.52 in 
= 10 months. Write and ask for our proposition 
. f Wi t S t | & Table of Contents | to boys. We explain everything and tell you 
kh ing o inter rts p8e just how to go about it. It certainly will mean 
4 g ~ of the November Boys’ Life | easy money for you 
Be sure to use the = | Extension Press Calendar Department 
famous GOOD, 0.0'550060406506s0008000 SScbasseer béedeeeedeee ss eseeteemars Charles S. Chapman = | 536 E. Railroad Ave. Wilmette, Il. 
° | 2: National Council Official News......-.-- ithe ewes a Seacde ascot ra atria Edited by James E. West 1 = | 
Northland Skis Frontispiece—A Scout is Reverent................. ES -Douglas Duer 2 
| = Roy Blakeley’s Bee-Line Hike. EE ET ORE oe . - Percy K. Fitzhugh 3 actory to 
Every pair perfect— | 2 Illustrated by ‘Bert N. Salg ves $15 
keep their shape—don’t = ee ee a r,s os we ccencdnssseneniicccnas é8eeées Brewer Corcoran 6 =z you select 
sliver up. Catalog Free = itustr ated by Enos Comstock — | pad sites of Renger 
: ae A SIS, | a sins ono cwen kbs ccccctcccesisiccceceseesseeeses Leon W. Dean 7 £ fiom the 
NORTHLAND SK! MFG. CO., Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn. = Iliustrated by Charles Livingston Bull = honda not 
BS. Rk BL rrrrerr rr re ere Ba -E. O'Connor 8 =2 JQMonthstoPay 
me OB errr re eC eT ee Te . James Ravenscroft 10 eral year to 
Illustrated by Colcord Luerlin girl can save the 
yaaecui. ee ee OR arr Ida M. Tarbell 12 =: Tesoies ay ged “—" 
F R E E : Illustrated by L eslie Crump 
; ie Gm Tileian TOGOOROEE Bs oc ccc cccnccescceccacgsvdcocvess .-...Z. Hartman 14 
Information IMustrated by John M. Foster 
Send ws your name and address for full information regarding th The Mountain Beaver at Home..............2... Daarodh wes oaCucnanae Charles L. Smith 16 
Schatten end Aicgs Airplane no Dusmese. © Find out —F- many great Illustrated by M. 8. “Joh nNSOn 
Spare tive. 4 tea quality. Our'new book “Opportunities in ihe Air ice | BOTY ccvccicewiseccscwcsse cccccecrcedescesesedacdeccscveccncceoscsoese Ross Santee 17 
plane industry” ais@ sent free if you answer at ence Illustrated by the author 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION | The Pirates and the pee Serial. poneassncss= gabccsssesesens Dillon Wallace 17 
panssie CHICAGO juctvated by CO linton Baimer 
6058 3601 Michigan Ave. Ce RR ee een ee ere Joseph B. Ames 20 





Illustrated by Harold “Ande rson 3 
BEE EEE EE LES OPE ELT TE OPE OLD 22,24 = is a powerful portable lamp. Gives a 300 Candle 
How to Make Your Own Snow Shoes.......... ER SPREE ISIE LER PLD” Dan Beard 29 = Power Pure White Light. Just what the hunter, 


camper and fisherman needs. No camp « complete with- 





























Photographic ED tad dette hetm hie Caeee a Gods Mat nead she sdb ae Sd eee éebas Paddonee 30 = out it. Safe, reliable, economical. R¢ te d 
Large Indian arrow heads, each 25c IS es re eh ee a aiid cid bee cea setenhs Daren ae 36 = bug proof. Burn: her asacting | or ye seme, Light 
Small bird point arrow heads, each 30c Ns 6 0c6 08s Ca eeenees 00000 6650666066000600.960000 606 caseceecs ri.?P. @ F in weight. Agents wanted. Write for catalogue. 
Indian spear heads, each $1.25 , §  . RSE RRR GES amakenieaa -Edited by Frank J. Rigney 40 = ‘ 
Indian celts, each $1.25 Newest Books for Boys........... warkees REE Ee Edited by F. K. Mathiews 42 THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 
Indian stone tomahawks, each $2.50 oe oh clan ga Da du aln cede nakaasicdannas¥ senor yediec cwsanaatantabeen 42.5 501 E. Sth St. Canton. Obie 
AGUS CENEES ANS FEST FRED PND io chclen choo b560cescsdccccsssioccecece CO eee cocccecccesccsecses Kent B. Stiles 51 = 
seamen ume ssa | ue eee of On,...................... see Edited by E. O'Connor 52 | IRELE SS CATALOG 
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‘Hello, Scouts!’’ 


says Scout Joseph P. Brunner or Colony, Kansas, and then he proceeds to tell us why the scout 
pictured above—and reproduced directly from Joe’s drawing—is wearing a First ClassSmile. Well, 
the First Class Smile is the result of preparedness and preparedness means, among other things, a 
First Class Uniform. 


OW, a tenderfoot or second class scout may not wear a first class badge but 

they can wear a first class uniform and with it they are sure to have that first 
class feeling of preparedness which brings the first class smile. And scouts, the 
first class of all first class uniforms is the official 


EISNER 


BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 
*‘Get Yours—And Get That Smile’’ 


THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 














Actual Photograph 
of one of our 
Standard Underwoods 






How Any Boy Can Own This 


Business Underwood Typewriter 














Scout Manual “4, ‘ 
Pareeraph NneadedsBuninees OYS, here’s a plan that will put a Standard the total cost of a Shipman-Ward Rebuilt Underwood 
tain a merit badge for t basiness a Underwood Typewriter in your hands in a short is less than the manufacturer's price of a new machine. 
scout must know “‘s ° : Se 3 si 
keeping, or shorthand and type- time. This is a regular, full-sized Underwood, You will be surprised to find how easy it is to learn 
writing’’. rebuilt so that it can’t be told from a new machine. * he Underwend, Tha Uederweed is th 

Every wide-awake boy nowadays needs a typewriter— typewriting on the Underwood. ihe Underwood is the 
Frerzzting ts cane to earn cn om, fastest typewriter made. It is the standard machine 
Standard Underwood, because for school work, Boy Scout work, personal correspon- ; - , 
the action is the fastest and light- dence, valuable business training, etc. which has won all national speed contests in the last 
frpewriter' we, send a, complete ° — is years. It is the same machine used in big business 
a - You can pay for your Underwood on easy monthly ouses, recommended by the most expert operators. 
installments. You will never miss what you pay out 
pie Ry By avy for this machine, for it’s just about the same amount E. P. t Pi. 
} JF as rental would cost you. And you can use it and asy aymen an 
folded, with a little faithful prac- earn money with it while paying. 
ot tenn cae ae Our Easy Payment Plan puts the Standard Under- 
takes, provides carbon copies of 9 e wood within reach of any boy. Teachers and parents 
as ae a ae a. 10 Da Ss F; ree Trial will tell you how valuable a knowledge of typewriting 
Boys in, bus iness, ca 'y is to anyone. Ask father or mother about it tonight. 
‘nd in this advertisement you RI You can have good fun working up speed on the mas- 
—oo Prove for yourself what a wonderful bargain this is. ter machine, the Underwood, and at the same time 
F Send for the machine, give it every test and if you don’t you will be acquiring valuable training. Find out for 
think it is a beauty in every respect, just send it back yourself —just sign the coupon below, yourself, and 
and we will refund every cent paid by you. Remember, send it to us, 






FREE TRIAL 
Puts It In Your Hands COUPON 


Mail the coupon a —. P3 might as well 

e using your Underw - Remember, @ TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
this is all you have to do—just fill out the @ te | Ml Ill. 
coupon, mail it to us, and we will send full par- @ Send by return mail Bargain Offer No. 2288 of a Standard 


icular Bargai Visible Writing Underwood. This is not an order and does 
tic s and gain Offer. o not obligate me to buy. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, ,/=—~ 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO.  s0#72%—---—-- 


2288 Shipman Building CHICAGO 9 Pe: of Nile 
Send No Money With Coupon! 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 




























